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The Chronicles of ‘THE KNIGHTS OF THE AVALON’ is a 
fantasy-based Play By Mail game from JADE Games, where 
players seek to establish, through trade, colonisation, politics, 


religion and conquest, empires. 


For a free start up write to 


JADE Games with tuture 
turn costs from as little as 
80p or ring 0705 828271 
for an immediate start up. 


NEW ORDER 


For centuries your civilization has 
suspected the existence of intelligent 
life on other planets. Until now you 
could do no more than speculate 
about the mysterious radio signals that 
your scientists have occasionally 
intercepted However with the recen 
development of the hyperjump engine; 
conditions have become right to reach 
out and attempt to create a NEW 
ORDER to link the stars. Will the 
dominant species in that NEW ORDER 
be yours, or that of some alien 
lifeforme In NEW ORDER you get the 
chance to find out! 


NEW ORDER 15 a detailed game of 
space exploration, the rule book costs 
3.00 (please don't request to play 
before reading the rules) 
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HATTERED 


The rogue moon Phosphor has almost 
destroyed life on the planets surface 
causing world wide earthquakes 
flooding and volcanic activity 
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SHATTERED WORLD is an excitng 

PBM GAME OF SURVIVAL 

Startup costs 5.00 with further 
turns 1.50 includes postage 


both ways 
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“It's einical E 
| saythat .. 
. igre elon ollapse of 


riters. often 


technicians are treated like garbage 
: ses le they're looked 


tr mo i without. thinking that it’s 


| them, you will eventually i 


hey ve got US, Spanish, Italia - 
ven Australian financial backing 
0 some degree. Even our televis- 
on'networks can’t fully fund the 


miniseries you find on our screens. 


thesummer months. 
rould, however, be unfair to 
sy blame the lack of support for 
/ ‘s left of our film industry sol- 
ely on the reticence of financial 
nstitutions (whose lifeblood is, 
er all, making profits).. Let's not 
forget that The Last Emperor, winner 


_of so many of this year’s Academy 


d rards, was. coe . 


nd ee They pro- 
ducers wanted to make a British- 
acked feature film, they ignored _ 
watchword 


‘never’, and got the backing of sev- 


ondon- ased financial  —s 
organisations which have been — 
well repaid by worldwide box- 


_office returns and critical acclaim. 


The Last Emperor was carefully 
lanned, so who’s to say that a 
backed horror or fantasy _ 
uld not be as successful? 


publishers. are desperate to sign up 
orror writers this year, ready to 

loit another bubble in the genre 

hich the 


yet again — expand and can only 


7 _ grow bigger during next year 
| Opportunities for a new Britis 


in ndent film studios, the like 


hhasn’ tbeen seen since the 


| are greater than ever before. It’ $s 
bout time the armchair moaners __ 


within the British film industry 


stopped dreaming, got off their 


red to go for UK _ 


2 Star 


ntrepreneurial flair in 
Ts There must be 


g to say that it would _ 
be relative ly easy to put a British 
ror/fantasy film together, just as 
six months ago those same people 
ere telling me that we'd never get 


ike FEAR into the high | 


,and that a combined 
film and literature magazine would 
Those are also the 


alr ady and the chances of publica- 


tion re almos 


telling me that I should « encourage 


‘writing talent within the pages | 


e truth is this: Twill 


lieve has started to — 


|| publish at least one piece of fiction | _ 
rom a ‘newcomer’ in every issue _ 
of FEAR — that’s been the plan from 


the start. Hand on overburdened 


heart, I can say that I've had more 
than 40 short stories from readers 
since the magazine first appeared, — 
I’ve read every one of them person- 
ally and will reply toevery submis- _ 
sion personally. Imustbe mad, but 


| [know what it’s like to receive 


photocopied reply forms withno | 
indication of what was wrong with © 
the story and no advice offered for 
improving it. Since that time some - 
of the rejected stories have been __ 
resubmitted and itis likely I will be 
using some of them. 

So don’t shy away from the type 
writer — or pen; turn an origina 
idea into a short story and try me. _ 
V'll take fantasy, horror, or science 
fiction — preferably of the social and 


gothic kind rather than techno or — 
zap gun — between 1,500 to 4,500 


words. If that’s not specific 


| enough, drop me a line. 


STATESIDE 
| STAGNATION? © 


After all, several of Britain’s larger _ 


Leaving never-never land behind - 


| and moving on from the state of the" 

_ British fantasy film industry, let's 
take a look at film-making in the 

| United States. 


: The latest and greatest attraction 


| is for sequels, prequels and 
remakes, mostly undertaken for 


financial rather than creative 
motives. Predominantly, film 
magazines seem happy to concen- 


_trate on reviewing the merit of indi- 
vidual sequels, deciding whether 


they’re good orlousy, when there’s 
another more important principle 


“7 at stake’ 


Sequels and remakes may be 


money-spinners but they should 
| only be made if Part II, or III, carries 


the plot of the first movie forward — 


_| like Hellbound — Hellraiser II—or the 


remake adds something to the orig- 
inal movie — like Evil Dead II or The 


| Blob. Yet movie companies are still 
‘intent on giving us Friday The 13th 
| Parts VI and VIII this year (TV 


series apart, | thought only kings _ 
and popes attained this kind of 
numerical status), Phantasm II, Hal- 
loween 1V —with the return ofa very 
dead Michael Myers plus skewered 
and fried Donald Pleasance—notto 


‘mention Fright Night II, The Lost 
Boys Il and Gremlins q, all of which 
use the ‘return of . 


“scenario. 
"No doubt the film- pnakens realise 
that sane horror buffs go to see the 


| latest slab of Friday The 13th in order 


to have a good laugh. They also 


_Tealise that gore-hounds go to Hal- 


loween IV to see how Moustapha 
Akkad resurrects protagonist and 


| antagonist in the latest Michael 
‘Myers episode. But, there’s no 


excitement, no real chill, while 
these movies are playing. We 
expect a body count, we geta body 


year Beetlejuice is about to rake in 
the money, so it’s ridiculous and 
cynical to say that money should be 
spent on time-after-time sequels 
when properties such as Stephen 
King’s Pet Semetary have been wait- 
ing in the wings for funding, studio 
facilities and a production crew, 
And all this is happening during a 
period when British distributors 
are finding it hard to book theatrical 
release dates for movies because 
there are so many films around. 

Just a few years ago film-makers 
were crying over falling box-office 
receipts and closing cinemas. Now 
the moguls responsible for churn- 
ing out sequels past the trilogy _ 
stage could be responsible for a_ 
renewed decline when viewers get 
tired of the same old movie clichés. 
Let’s hope the movie producers see 
that the popularity Be Freddy 


count, we shrug and leave the 
cinema. Jason and Michael were 
good in their day but let's move on 
—such sentiments won't, however, 
stop us celebrating the two psych- 
os’ birthdays later this year — for 
posterity’s sake of course. 

The bill for those admittedly low 
budget goodies still adds up to 
nearly $15 million. You could make 
two Walt Disney animated features 
for that or, more to the point three 
original horror/fantasy features. 
But no. We're told that Jason Voo- 
rhees, Michael Myers and even 
Freddy Kruger are big box-office 
and that they ve created personal- 
ity cults which in one case has 
spawned a television series — see 
American Nightmares. 

Am I talking sacrilege? No, I 
believe not. Last year Hellraiser 
made a creative big splash, this 


Kruger or Jason Voorhees is no 
excuse for a lack of invention. 


THE DIRECTOR 
VANISHES 


Neil Jordan, of course, is a British 
film-maker who refuses to fit any 
mould, let alone go mouldy doing 
sequels. In the last issue of FEAR 
Stan Nicholls looked at Jordan's 
early career and promised to inter- 
view the director further on the 
resurgence in British film-making 
and about his new film High Spirits. 
That is supposed to appear in this 
issue, but Stan ran into a technical 
hitch — Neil disappeared on us! Pur- 
suit of the errant director is under & 
way as we go to press, and with 
some luck Stan should have some- 
thing more to tell us about Neil Jor- 
dan in the next issue. 
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WORLD 


CONVENTION 


LINE-UP 


The VIP guest list for the World 
Fantasy Convention, to be held 
at the Ramada Inn, London, 
during Hallowe’en weekend, 
reads like a who’s who of world 
horror/fantasy/science fiction. 
There’s so many names, we 
won't put them all in bold type- 
face! 

The role call so far includes: 
Clive Barker — Guest of Honour — 
Ramsey Campbell, Jonathan 
Carroll, R Chetwynd-Hayes, 
Michael Forman — Guest of Hon- 
our — Neil Gaiman, Stephen Gal- 
lagher, Joe Haldeman, James 
Herbert — Guest of Honour — 
Robert McCammon, Lisa Tut- 
tle, lan Watson, F Paul Wilson, 
Chet Williamson, Diana Wynne 
Jones — Guest of Honour — 


Stephen R Donaldson, Dennis 
Etchison, Charles L Grant, Kat- 
hryn Ptacek, Joe Lansdale, 
Brian Lumley, Rachael Pollack, 
Terry Pratchett, 

David J Schow, Thomas Tes- 
sier. 

Late entries include: 
Raymond E Feist, Douglas 
Winter, Nicholas Royle, Craig 
Shaw Gardner, Shaun Hutson 
and Jim Pitts. 

There are still tickets left for 
the weekend, which begins on 
Thursday October 27 and ends 
on the Sunday. More informa- 
tion can be obtained by sendin 
a large SAE to The 1988 World 
Fantasy Convention, 130 Park 
View, Wembley, Middlesex 
HAY 6JU. 


JACK’S 
BACK 


No, not another Michael 
Jackson film, I’m talking Jack 
the Ripper, terror of Victorian 
London. He’s come out of the 
closet again in a new Ripper 
movie, starring Norman Bate’s 
alter-ego Anthony Perkins. 
Filming took place in London 
earlier this year under strict sec- 
urity, but we were able to catch 
up with the crew in Hungary 
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where this exclusive still was 
shot. FEAR’s undercover 
photographer actually lives in 
Budapest and wasable to prowl 
the ‘closed set’ street used for 
filming on the grounds that the 
crew were invading his home. 
Our man had a wonderful talk 
with Mr Perkins, who mista- 
kenly thought he was someone 
well-known, but became con- 
cerned when he was spotted by 
a bunch of heavy crew mem- 
bers. Needless to say we've all 
taken out insurance policies in 
order to bring you this under- 
cover shot. 


~ 


Superstar Michael Jackson, currently on his world tour, hits the big 
screen in Lorimar’s Moonwalker later this year. It’s a science fiction 
gangster thriller boasting incredible special effects from a team 
headed by Rick Baker (An American Werewolf In London among many 
others). It’s also coproduced by Jacko and has Colin Childers in the 


director’s seat. 


Michael has also been tipped for the lead in Steven Spielberg’s 
production of The Phantom Of The Opera. (Haven't we heard about 


Steve and Jacko getting it together before . . . 


?) Steve wants Jacko 


to recreate Michael Crawford’s stunning stage role — after all, the 
two have a lot in common, ethnic origin, height and distinctive 


voices apart... . 


We wait in trepidation. 


TIME FLIES FOR FISHER 


Guild Pictures’s new releases 
for later this year include Mac 
And Me and Time Guardian. 

The former is a fantasy, a 
cross between ET, ALF and Bat- 
teries Not Included. It’s the tale of 
a young invalid boy’s friendship 
for an alien who’s lost in space — 
but with looks like a Gremlin a 
long fingers like ET you bet he 
won't be lost for long. 


Time Guardian is a science 
fiction story starring Carrie 
Fisher — not so fresh from Star 
Wars — and Dean Stockwell. It 
promises the technology of 
Masters Of The Universe but with 
one difference: it has an original 
story line. 

A release date isn’t fixed yet, 


; but expect both movies to arrive 


during the autumn. 


‘We are laying claim to the 
number one position,’ says 
editor Deborah Beale of the 
September 8 launch of Century 
Hutchinson/Arrow’s Legend 
imprint as a major publisher of 
hardback science fiction. 

The schedule is: September 8 
Seventh Son by Orson Scott 
Card, which is the first volume 
of his fantasy sequence The Tales 
Of Alvin Maker, and Islands In 
The Net by Bruce Sterling. 

October 6 The Last Sword Of 
Power — the sixth heroic fantasy 
novel from David Gemmel 
(who we interview in the next 
issue of FEAR) — Roofworld by 
Christopher Fowler — see inter- 
view in this issue — and 


Jonathan Carroll’s Sleeping In 
Flame — look out for a FEAR 
interview later this year. 
And finally, November 3 An 
Alien Light by Nancy Kress. 
Now that the hardback com- 
ponents are in place, Legend 
becomes a fully-fledged science 
fiction, fantasy, and horror 
imprint, publishing in cased, 
trade paperback, and mass- 
market formats. Whether 
Legend gets into the limited edi- 
tion market is still a matter of 
debate. 
Stan Nicholls 


LEGENDARY LAUNCH 


Jonathan Carroll 


SLEEPING IN FLAME 


WILLOW WARS 


Ron Howard's fantasy movie Willow will not see a British theatrical 
release until the early part of next year. 

The screenplay was written by George ‘Star Wars’ Lucas and fea- 
tures little Warwick Davis as Willow Ufgood. He’s one ofa race of 
small people, called the Nelwyns, the only peaceful people in a 
world at war. It’s Willow, however, who, withan oddball bunch of 
friends, pits himself to defeat the evil queen Bavmorda, played by 
Jean Marsh, and her henchman General Kael — Pat Roach. 


UNION HACK ||, 


NEW 
SAULS 


jou 


SAUL. 


yoro! THE UNWANTED 


Horror author John Saul’s latest 
book, The Unloved, is due out 
from Bantam on November 11. 
It’s another tale of supernatural 
unease from the writer of Natha- 
nial and Hellfire which this time 
focuses on family secrets 
unleashed when the mother 
dies suddenly and horribly. The 
price is £3.50. 

Terry Pratchett's latest Dis- 
cworld novel, Mort, isalso outin 
paperback on the same day. It’s 
as hilarious as the others and 
focuses on Death’s apprentice. 
Priced at £2.99, full reviews of 
both books will appear in the 
next issue of FEAR. 


TWINS? 


David Cronenberg’s movie 
Twins, starring Jeremy Irons as 
twin psychiatrists who share 
more than looks, has been 
renamed Dead Ringers — groan — 
and is unlikely to be released 
until next year because of a 
dearth of theatrical release slots. 
Rank’s other big movie The Run- 
ning Man — see review in this 
issue — is still on track for Sep- 
tember 23 release. 


EEE ee ee 
STRAUBERY KING 


Peter Straub’s Koko, a thriller 
about a murderous aftermath of 
the Vietnam war, is to be pub- 
lished in hardcover by Viking 
on October 27, price £12.95. (In 
the next issue of FEAR, you 
could wina copy.) Viking is also 
planning to publish a new 
Stephen King book in Novem- 
ber. A King book with a differ- 
ence. It’s non-fiction, about gar- 
goyles, and includes some won- 
derful full-colour pictures of the 
creepy, church-bound beasts. 
More details as we get them. 
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«, 


AND 
THERE’S MORE 


The attack of the killer sequels is 
onagain. Most important is Hel- 
Iraiser III: Hell On Earth, and 
probably the pick of the crop if 
Hellbound is anything to go by. 
Its blends the fantasies of hell 
with reality, and with the mas- 
sive reduction in available 
characters since Hellbound it 
probably won't seem like a Part 
III at all. The movie's already 
into preproduction and is one of 
only two movies planned for 
release by New World 

Pictures next year. 

Warner Brothers is also keep- 
ing in with the sequel game. The 
Lost Boys II is on the cards — 
although it’s a toss up whether 
any but two of the original cast 
will sign contracts — and Grem- 
lins Il is also shining 
bright . . . at the moment. You 
might also look out for The Blob, 
a remake rather than a sequel. 
Jack Harris — the original’s pro- 
ducer — is back in the chair, but 
the story line’s been changed to 
be more in keeping with today’s 
gore climate. The Blob will have 
a theatrical release in February 
1989, while the other movies 
mentioned are unlikely to get 
UK release dates until the 
summer 1989. 


NIGHTMARE 
GAME 


A Nightmare On Elm Street — The 
Game? Yessir, Freddy Krueger's 
found another outlet for his tal- 
ents, scaring the wits out of 
boardgame players. Your aimis 
to beat all the other players and 
wake up before the finger- 
blades get you. The game’s pro- 
duced by Victory in the States 
but is available here through 
Virgin Games outlets, priced at 
£21.95. 


Bae es 
FORBIDDEN 
SIGNINGS 


There is a host of author/artist 
signings at the new Forbidden 
Planet, 71 New Oxford Street, 
London. Get along to these: 


e@ August 27: Annual 2000 AD 
signing includes appearances 
by Brett Ewins and Pete 
Milligan. 

© September 10: William 
Horwood signs his latest novel, 
areturn to the world of Duncton 
Wood. 

© October 1: Pat Mills and 
Carlos Ezquerra unveil Third 
World War, the future of British 
comics. 

© October 22: Raymond E 
Feist, author of The Riftworld 
Saga, signs copies of Faerie Tale. 
© October 29: Amtrak Wars 
author, Patrick Tilley, signs his 
new novel. 
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Philip Nutman has been hit by strike action—the 
USA writers strike he mentioned in the last issue 
of FEAR. Production on both East and West 
coasts has dwindled to a trickle and all projects 
in development have been frozen. As a result his 
column this issue is a jamboree bag of 


events ’n’ happenings 


CENSORSHIP 


he end of June 
was marked by 
an amusing, 
,and often frus- 
trating, panel 
discussion on 
censorship at 
London's 
National Film 
Theatre (NFT). 
It was chaired by Derek Mal- 
colm of The Guardian, with 
James Ferman of the British 
Board of Film Castration, 
Freddy creator Wes Craven, 
and Clive Barker. 

The lecture/discussion was 
designed to wrap up a 
retrospective of Craven's 
movies shown at the NFT that 
month. In the audience were 
colleagues Mike and Di 
Wathen, Shock Xpress editor 
Stefan Jaworzyn, 
Cinefantastique’s Alan Jones, 
Mel Donovan of Colourbox 
Video, critics Nigel Floyd and 
Francis Lynn, Hellbound 
screenwriter Peter Atkins, 
author Nicholas Royle (The 
Dandelion Woman, FEAR fiction, 
Issue 1), and LA special effects 
man Mark Shostrom, plus an 
assortment of contentious idiots 
who were clearly offended by 
horror films. 

The proceedings began with 
three film clips, two from 
Craven (Last House On The Left 
and Nightmare On Elm Street, 
and one from Barker's Hellraiser. 
Almost immediately a moron 
seated behind me - the kind 
clearly in love with the sound of 
his own voice — shouted 
unnecessary comments, and it 
became clear that the evening 
was going to have its ups and 
downs. 

Derek Malcolm kicked off the 
conversation by asking Craven 
how he got into the business 
and what his intentions were 
concerning the highly 
unpleasant Last House On The 
Left. Craven explained his aim 
was to make a movie about 
violence, to strip away the 
surface gloss and confront the 
audience with its true, ugly face; 
which he certainly did, his 
technical inexperience adding 
to the discomforting effect the 
film presents. 


James Ferman was next to bat 
when Malcolm inquired why 
Last House is still banned in 
Britain. According to Ferman, 
the film was submitted for 
theatrical release in 1974 and 
rejected. It has not been 
resubmitted since and is 
unlikely to since it was 
considered obscene by 
numerous courts around the 
country during the height of the 
Video Nasties witch-hunt a few 
years ago. 

The conversation proceeded 
to plod predictably onto the 
subject of children, stalk ’n’ 
slash films, the responsibility of 
the film-maker, and sexual 
violence — seemingly the area 
that most concerns Ferman. 
Within a short space of time 
Wes Craven took a backseat in 
the discussion, though not 
necessarily through choice, as 
Barker and Ferman dominated 
conversation for nearly half an 
hour. 


FILMS 


IN PRODUCTION 
OR NEARING 
COMPLETION | 


BATMAN 


Warner Brothers. Producers: Peter Guber, Jon Pee C 
Kenny; Director: Tim Burton; Screenplay: Sam Ham; 
Details not available, although Jack Nicholson has 
The Joker and Mel Gibson considered as Batman; S 
at Pinewood Studios in August. 


CYBORG 


Cannon. Director: Albert Pyun; Screenplay: Stever 2 
Cast: Jean Claud Van Damme; Shooting at DEG rane 


Carolina, July/August. 
LITTLE MONSTERS 


Vestron. Director: Richard Greenberg; 
and Terry Rossio; Cast: Details not availab 


Studios, August/September. 


THE MAN WHO BECAME DRAC 


Cine Productions. Producer: 
Ventress; Director: Stephe 
Cast: Details not ave al le. 


VILLAGE AT THEE 


Barker tried, and succeeded 
in injecting some levity into the 
affair by citing his experiences 
at the hands of the MPAA 
(Motion Picture of America 
Association) who stated that 
only a certain number of bum 
thrusts are acceptable in a sex 
scene, any more than this and 
said scene becomes 
pornographic. The scene in 
question was the passionate 
flashback seduction in 
Hellraiser. 

Just when the discussion was 
running out of steam — and the 
middleclass moron behind me 
was making periodic smartass 
remarks to those within 
earshot, his comments 
displaying a closed mind and a 
definite dislike of Clive Barker— 
Derek Malcolm invited the 
increasingly restless audience 
to participate. A wise move 
which injected much needed 
energy. 

One member of the audience 
fired off a broadside at Craven 
about exciting audiences and 
encouraging bloodlust. Craven 
countered by commenting on 
the cathartic effects of horror 
movies to act as a safety valve 
for the antisocial desires we all 
have. 

From there on the range of 
questions were fairly 
predictable: anticensorship 
remarks, Ferman responding 
with facts and figures, going to 
great pains to explain the way 


movies either desensitise 
audiences or encourage 
misogynistic perceptions of 
women as images/rape 
material, Barker criticising the 
Rambo movies. Nothing new 
was said, no consensus 
reached, with violence toward 
women featuring heavily as one 
of the main issues. Although 
there were a many women in 
the audience, not one of them 
asked a question or made 
remarks about how they feel 
about women-as-victims in 
stalk ’n’ slash flicks. 


STEWART 
GORDON 
MOVIE 
CANCELLED 


The Stewart Gordon project 
mentioned last issue is, I can at 
last reveal, HP Lovecraft’s The 
Shadow Over Innsmouth. Or was. 
Despite being well into 
preproduction with character 
designs by Berni Wrightson 
and makeup effects tests 
supervised by Dick Smith, 
Vestron, which was financing 
the £5 million movie, pulled the 
plug at the end of June. No 
specifics were released to the 
press, but our sources indicate 
that it looked as if the budget 
was threatening to creep up to 
£7 million, which didn’t please 
Vestron. The company is trying 
to keep budgets down to the £5 
million mark, and it was also 
unhappy with Gordon’s 
decision to shoot a period 
horror pic. The project’s death 
is sad news as it promised to be 
one of the few genre movies to 
break new ground. 


IGGY POP - 
HORROR 
STAR? 


Ina recent interview in Sounds, 
The World’s Forgotten Boy and 
pal of David Bowie, Iggy Pop 
revealed that he’s considering 
the title role in Zombie Cop, a film 
he describes as ‘a moral tale’. 
No contracts have been signed 
yet, but with the infamous Iggy 
anything is possible — 
remember, we’re talking about 
the man who made onstage self- 
mutilation an art form in the 
late-Sixties and early-Seventies. 
Meanwhile, Mr Pop has just 
teamed up with Evil Dead 
director Sam Raimi to shoot the 


MOVIE SNIPPETS 


Beetlejuice, reviewed last issue, 
has grossed £67 million at the 
US box offices. There’s already 
talk of Beetlejuice I]. Meanwhile, 
Poltergeist III clocked up a 
healthy £8 million in its first 10 
days on release. 

Anthony Perkins — Norman 
‘Yes, Mother’ Bates — the 
world’s best known Psycho, 
recently made a low-budget 
science fiction flick called 
Destroyer. It has one of the most 
amusing tag line we’ve seen in 
months: ‘3,000 volts couldn’t 
kill him. Itjust gave hima buzz’. 
Destined for video by the 
sounds of it. 

Don’t hold your breath 
waiting for the Friday The 13th 
television series to turn up on 
the box here in the forseeable 
future as neither BBC or ITV are 
interested. Meanwhile, Mr 
Kruger, the scourge of Elm 
Street, finally makes his 
television debut with Freddy's 
Nightmares, another anthology 
show, this Hallowe’en across 
America. 

Tin Star Void, the low-budget 
post-modern rock ’n’ roll 
western featuring authors John 
Skipp and Craig Spector ina 
cameo, is now going out under 
the title Death Collector, and it 


looks unlikely that they will 
contribute to the soundtrack. 

Television horror hostess 
Elvira — she of the heaving 
cleavage — makes her big screen 
debut in the flick Mistress Of The 
Dark, a New World production. 

Bruce Campbell of Evil Dead 
fame stars in the upcoming 
science fiction/horror outing 
Moontrap. 

Canadian big bug movie Blue 
Monkey — aka Invasion Of The 
Body Suckers shown at last 
month’s Shock Around The 
Clock film festival in London 
(see this issue’s Union Hack) 
will be released on video in the 
UK by Sony. 

Most ridiculous title of the 
decade: Piranha Women And The 
Avocado Jungle Of Death — and 
we're not kidding. Said flick 
stars Adrienne Barbeau and 
Shanon Tweed. Credits list the 
film as being a ‘Guacomole 
Production’. Bet you can’t wait 
for this one. 

While on the subject of 
movies made by vegetables 
with fruity titles, watch out for 
Attack Of The Killer Tomatoes II. 

You want more dumb 
movies? Try The Brain, directed 
by Ed Hunt who did Plague a 
few years back. This flick 


Not a pretty sight in Invasion Of The Body Suckers 


Sam Raimi (left) pretends he’s got his famous prowling camera in hand 
as he directs his first music video, Iggy Pop’s Cold Metal 


features a gigantic human brain 
on the rampage. David Gale of 
Re-Animator fame stars as the 
scientist in this Canadian 
turkey. 

Demons III: Demon Cathedral is 
due to shoot in Rome around 
late-September/early-October. 
Sergio Stivaletti again provides 
the special makeup effects, but 
this the story is set in the middle 
ages where most of the 
bloodletting takes place in — 
surprise, surprise — a church. 
Michali Soavi — Bloody Bird — 
directs while Dario Argento 
produces. 


PRIME EVIL 
BREAKS ALL 
RECORDS 


The Douglas E Winter-edited 
anthology Prime Evil has broken 
two publishing records. In the 
US it has had the largest first 
print run for a collection of 
stories — 75,000 copies. And the 
UK rights were sold for a 
reputed £36,000, certainly the 
biggest advance for this kind of 
book in Britain. 


UK release 
schedule for US 


films 


Dream Demon, High Spirits — 
October. 

Hellbound: Hellraiser II — 
November. 

Lair Of The White Worm, The 
Hidden — December (to be 
confirmed). 

The Serpent And The Rainbow — 
December. 


video (make your own jokes up — 

Ed) of his new single Cold Metal, 
the first from his new killer LP 
Instinct. 

Although the video clip 
doesn’t feature any horror 
apparel, the production lineup 
is an Evil Dead II reunion with 
several key crew members 
working in the same capacity as 
on the aforementioned feature: 
director of photography Peter 
Dennings, art director Philip 
Duffing, and editor Kay Davis. 

Raimi and Pop are fans of 
each others’ work and the 
collaboration, produced by The 
Promo Palace, an offshoot of 
Palace Pictures, was a great 
success filled with the kind of 
hyperactive camera work for 
which Raimi is renowned. 
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Ne FAN-FILE| 


The regular FEAR feature which keeps you in 
touch with the fan network 


SKELETON CREW, from Grim 
Reaper Publications, is a rela- 
tively new fanzine dealing with 
one author or subject per issue. 
The latest issue is built around 
James Herbert, but also 
includes a profile/history about 
the creation of FEAR, so look 
out for it. 

Grim Reaper Publisher Dave 
Hughes is also launching a 
limited edition black-and-white 
portfolio of Dave Carson illust- 
rations, all of which are based 
on the works of horror authors 
such as James Herbert, Clive 
Barker, and Ramsey Campbell. 
Stocks are, of course, limited so 
get in there fast. 

Information on Skeleton Crew 
and the Dave Carson portfolio 
can be obtained from: Dave 
Hughes, Publisher, Grim 
Reaper, 104 Highcliffe Road, 
Wickford, Essex. 


US EDITIONS of books are 
hard to come by, but British 
dealers, such as Michael Anft 
can be of help. His catalogue 
includes signed, limited, edition 
books from Clive Barker, Ram- 
sey Campbell, Stephen King, 
and Dean R Koontz. It can be 
obtained from Fine Edition 
Books, 30 Frazier Street, Lon- 
don SE1 7BG. 


MIDNIGHT GRAFFITI is a 
handsome US dark fantasy liter- 
ature magazine which is already 
making a name for itself. Not 
easily available in the UK, it’s 
latest issue contains an inter- 


REAPER'S IMAGE 


> 


6 Black & White Plates 


illustrating stories by 


STEPHEN KING 

CLIVE BARKER 

JAMES HERBERT 
RAMSEY CAMPBELL 


A special limited signed and rmunbered 
edition of 500 copies presented ui a 
lavish, Laminated fold-out cover. 


Price £5.00 (inc. p&p) 


From: 


DAVE HUGHES 104 Highcliffe Rd. Wickford, Essex 
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view with the Splatterpunk 
pack, fiction from Harlan Elli- 
son and a comic-strip depicting 
scenes from a Mexican vampire 
movie. More info from 14156 
Tobiasson Road, Poway, 
California 92064. One issue 
costs £4.95. 


THE GHOST STORY has a 
sizeable following, so we were 
delighted to find in the post 
Ghosts And Scholars, a regularly 
published collection of super- 
natural tales. The current issue 
contains three stories — which 
are atmospherically illustrated 
— together with an article about 
MR James and a well-stocked 
book review section. More 
information about this, and 
other, ghostly publications 
from The Haunted Library, Flat 
One, 36 Hamilton Street, 
Hoole, Chester CH2 3JQ. 


IF YOU prefer the sleazy, gory, 
side of horror try Shock Xpress, a 
magazine which has been 
around for some time-—and that 
shows in its excellent on-the- 
ball coverage. The spring issue 
included interviews with Kat- 
hryn Bigelow and Clive Barker. 
Editor Stefan Jaworzyn’s tight 
control of content and biting 
editorial comments make it 
ideal for fans of shock and 
sleaze. A single issue costs 
£1.25. 

More information from: 109 
September Way, Stanmore, 
Middlesex HA7 2SF. 


FANS of of film director John 
Carpenter can get the latest 
news and analysis on his doings 
from the John Carpenter Info 
Club. Its newsletter provides 
up to date information on the 
great man’s whereabouts plus 
an analysis of his former films. 
More information from Naz- 
ir A Ali, 1 Mount Edgerton 
House, Imperial Road, Edger- 
ton, Huddersfield. 


NEXUS, the Journal of Imagina- 
tive Media, is a well-laid-out, 
computer-typeset title which 
features science fiction, horror 
and fantasy. Recent issues have 
included interviews with 
Stephen Laws, a feature on The 
Storyteller television series, and 
a look at Italian Horror movies. 
Price £1.00. 

More information from Brian 
Robb or Brigid Cherry at Nexus 
Publications, 7a Woodhaw, 
Egham, Surrey TW20 9AP. 


COPIES of Dave Carson's 
Haunters Of The Dark portfolio 
are still available from 

Carl T Ford, Dagon Press, 11 
Warwick Road, Twickenham, 
Middlesex TW2 6SW. The 
demand for the portfolio has 
been high, so move quickly and, 
while you’re at it, ask about the 
next issue of Dagon, the 
magazine for all fans of HP 
Lovecraft. 


HAUNTERS 
OF THE 
DARK 


AND OTHER 
LOVECRAFTIAN HORRORS 


by 


To send information on fan 
clubs or events to FAN-FILE, 
write to: FEAR FAN-FILE, PO 
Box 10, Ludlow, Shropshire, 
SY8 1DB. 


Could you sleep with a ghost in the house? 


James Herbert's “Haunted” 
A contemporary ghost story in the classic tradition. Hodder & Stoughton £10.95. 


HAUNTED 
BY SUCCESS 


James Herbert tells John Gilbert the strange story of 
his latest hardback novel, HAUNTED, of his 
incredible success, and of the often overlooked 
motivations behind his horror stories 
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ritish Master Of 
Horror. British 
maybe, East End 
born and bred 
certainly, but 
James Herbert 
hates the MOH tag 

which 

even his 
rapacious 

critics 
give him. 
He’s still 
learning his craft and hardly 
tapping middle age, although 
many of his fans have been with 
him since the days of The Rats in the 
early Seventies. 

The Rats was the first of the 
bestselling horror novels to hit 
Britain. In fact, it beat Stephen 
King’s Carrie to the bookshelves by 
a few months. Since then James 
Herbert has sold 20 million copies 
of his books, the latest of which is 
Haunted. No doubt you've read at 
least one critical review of those 
books. So, you've heard from the 
critics, now listen to the man. . . 


JG: Why did you choose to start 
your career in the world of 
advertising? 

JH: I was never a writer to begin 
with, I was an artist. | wasa kid that 
loved to draw and paint. But also I 
was good at English, sol guess that 
storytelling ability was always 
there, but art was the dominant 
factor in my life. [knew advertising 
was a very exciting job, it paid very 
well, and from my circumstances | 
was going to get a good job and 
earn money. I wasn’t going to 
become indulgent and become a 
fine artist, I just didn’t have the 
luxury of that. Art was my subject 
and the natural thing for me to do 
was to go into advertising. 

JG: How long did it take you to 
become an art director? 

JH: I was one of those lucky guys. 
Ileft art school at 20, and by the 
time I was 26 I'd become a group 
head, which is a kind of manager. 
You're doing creative work but you 
have a team — copywriter, art 
director, typographer. I had two 
around me. Normally to become 
group head in those days you were 
usually into your mid-30s, if not 
40s. I wasn’t a whiz kid, but I 
worked hard and I was good at 
what I did. It just developed very 
fast and I found myself in that 
position. 

JG: What made you switch to 
writing? 

JH: | was attending more meetings 
than doing creative work. I still did 
a lot myself, but that meant 
working late evenings and 
weekends because of all these 
meetings. Eventually I did find that 
I was getting more and more away 
from the drawing board, so 
whatever creative urge was in me 


wasn’t being used up. I needed 
more challenge. So, I decided to 
write a book. 

This is all post-rationale, you 
understand. You make excuses or 
find reasons afterwards. It just 
seemed to happen with me. 
Because I was working with _ 
copywriters always talking about 
the great novel they were going to 
do, I guess that influenced me in 
some way, | thought yes I'll write a 
book. 
Also, it was very heady days for 
me because I'd been promoted 
fairly young, | was making really 
good money in advertising, 
enjoying the work, enjoying the 
people. Iseemed to be unable to do 
anything that was wrong. 
Everything was good for me. [ 
sounds abit. . . Idon’t 
know . . . | guess I sound as if I’m 
boasting, but this is just the way it 
was. Everything I touched seemed 
to come good and it filled me with 
akind of confidence, although I’ve 
always been able to step back and 
look at myself and have a chuckle 
and that’s stopped me getting very 
arrogant. ' 

Ijust kind of assumed I could 
write a book. That was the weird 
thing, I had that confidence to Be 
it. But, Ineverimagined it would be 
published. I hoped it would be 
but I never really thought 
it was going to happen. I 
needed to tell a story and sol did. I 
sat down and wrote the story at 
evenings and weekends and it just 
ha poe I filled a gap in the - 
publishing market. : 

It’s like Elvis Presley came __ 
around at the right time, the Beatles 
came along at exactly the right | 
time. It’s some kind of synchronicity 
of timing that you can be there at 
exactly the right moment, there isa 
hole inthe market, people _ 
suddenly tune in to what you‘ve 
done. It’s not me tuning in to the 
public taste, it was the public taste 
—or lack of taste you'd probably say 
with The Rats—that tuned in tome. 
It’s called breaks, isn’t it? A good 
break. | 
JG: Stephen King came in shortly 
after The Rats . . . ' 
JH: Yeah, Steve came very shortly 
after, with the same publisher, and 
that’s how Steve and I became good 
friends. We were both beginning 
together, he wrote Carrie and me 
previously with The Rats. We _ 
became good buddies then. He 
came over here, we did talking 
sessions and interviews together, 
and I reckon I was always Steve's 
PR man over here. 

I get very embarrassed with _ 
interviews. I listen to myself and 
think ‘well, I’m going over the top 
and making myself sound too 
good’, and what] used to doin the 
old days, I'd always divert it to. 
Steve and say: ‘Yes, I do this, but 
have you read Stephen King, this 


" 


i 


guy is fantastic’, and not too many 
people had heard of him in those 
days. 


A THOUSAND RATS 


JG: Did you choose horror, or did 
horror choose you? 

JH: Horror really did choose me. | 
thought of this subject of the rats 
because of my upbringing. Also | 
was influenced by the Dracula film, 
the old Bela Lugosi film with the 
vision of a thousand rats staring up 
at this madman Renfield. For meas 
an art director that was very visual. 

I think, because I was an art 
director, I’ve always written 
visually, people can see the 
pictures as] write. So, I tied the two 
up; but I never intended to be a 
horror writer, I'd never intended to 
be a writer. But once I'd done The 
Rats it turned out to be a horror 
story. It wasn'ta conscious effort to 
make ita horror story. Andit wasa 
different kind of horror storv. It 
was graphic, said a lot more than 
most horror stories said before that; 
and I realised ‘I like this’. 

I'd always been interested in the 
supernatural and the paranormal 
and horror, I'd always liked horror. 
I was not a fanatic about it, but I'd 
always liked it, and it seemed to fit 
me like a glove. And then when the 
next one turned out to be horror, 
The Fog, | thought ‘well, that’s 
obviously what I am, I'm a horror 
writer’. 

JG: After The Fog, unlike other 
writers, you switched away from 
the single-threat novel to broader- 
based novels. Were you worried 
about being typecast? 

JH: Not at all. I’ve never been that 
self-conscious of what I do. I'd 
explored the territory of mass 
violence with The Rats and The Fog, 
then I wanted to do something to 
do with the supernatural and more 
of an intimate story, hence The 
Survivor. That was horror but on a 
different level. I’ve always done 
this, always gone on to different 
levels. 

If you look at my past four books, 
they could almost be by four 
different authors. You could go to 
Domain, Moon, Magic Cottage, 
Sepulchre and now Haunted; they're 
all different in their own way. 
Magic Cottage is a far different tone 
of voice than any of the others, 
apart from Fluke. So, I’ve always 
tried to do something different 
each time to sustain my own 
interest, to keep me going. And if 
I’m interested I can usually be sure 
that the reader would be 
interested. 

But it was no conscious effort of 
me feeling typecast. It was just 
what I had to do. That’s why I 
wrote Fluke after The Survivor. 
Totally different. If I wrote it today 
it would be totally different, and it 
wasn't very well accepted by my 
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“For every 
bad review 
I've had I can 

_ show you six 
or seven good 
ones” 
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publisher because it seemed as if I 
was killing the golden goose. I 
insisted that it remained exactly the 
way I'd written it, they could 
change nothing. 

They tried to make itinto arabid 
dog and I was quite happy for them 
not to publish the story at all. I 
would have taken it elsewhere. But 
Thad a good job in advertising, I 
wasn’t taking any risks, I wasn’t 
going to starve if they didn’t 
publish the book, but evenifI had, 
it was always my principle thatI’ve 
got to do exactly what I’ve got to 
do, and people can’t change it. 


SPEARED 


JG: Did you always intend The Rats 
to bea ey 

JH: No, far from it. People have 
said to me time and time again that 

I was really smart to leave The Rats 
open-ended sol could doa sequel, 
but I didn’t even know The Rats 
would be published, let alone have 
a sequel. 

Very basically, The Rats really 
was symbolic of the system that 
we're all up against, that does us 
down, every day we have ourown 
short empiric victories against that 
system, but it still trundles on. 
That's why the rats continued after 
the hero, our Everyman, had won 
his own battle. The system still 
trundled on. 

Years later there was a huge 
demand for that sequel, but I didn’t 
want to do it, I didn’t feel right to 
do it until I’d written The Spear, 
which was a very involved story, 
involved a tremendous amount of 
research—and I ended up in court. 
One of these books that I'd used, 
this guy, through his solicitors, said 
that he’d gained his facts from 
transcendental meditation, 
therefore they were unique to him 
and nobody else could use them. 
However, if] paid him £25,000 then 
I could use those facts. And that 
wentto court . 

But that happened after — I was 
so drained after writing The Spear 
that I wanted something a bit 
easier. I didn’t need to research The 
Rats. And so Lair: I'd moved out 
into the suburbs. I'd lived near 
Epping Forest before — when I got 
married I moved to Epping Forest, 
Buckhurst Hill — then I moved to 
Woodford, but still within the 
region of the forest. And so I was 
able to stroll over to the forest and 
get all my locations, details. They 
weren't going to let me in the 
forest. I contacted the warden and 
said ‘I’m going to write a book 
about Epping Forest. Ishould warn 
you, though, it’s going to bea 
horror story’, and he said, ‘we 
really don’t like this sort of thing, 
we get toomuchbad publicity .. . 
because all the villains in the East 
End dump bodies out there. 

He said ‘you should write your 
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book, without going to their [the 
forest's research] establishment, 
without seeing their facts and 
figures. Submitit to us and we'll tell 
you what is right and what is 
wrong’. I said, ‘no way . That's 
why in Lair the wardenis nota very 
sympathetic character. | think he 
may even get gobbled up by the 
rats. 

For me, then, having made that 
statement that the rats existed in 
the poor part of London, they bred 
on that poverty as symbolic of the 
system, I was saying that it’s not 
just that part of London that’s 
involved, it’s everybody, and I 
moved the rats out to suburbia. 

So that was the point of the 
second book, and Domain, well that 
was the whole irony of the trilogy. 
Domain justifies the other two. I 
don’t think any one stands up on 
its own, but when you put the 
three together you understand 
what the whole series was about. It 
was me saying that we have this 
system. These rats which were 
symbolic of the system were 
created by the very establishment 
that created nuclear arms, and 
these mutant rats were bred from 
that. This system happened to be 
the government of the day. 

I'm notantiright, I’m not antileft, 
but it is a fact that whatever 
government's in power have their 
own shelters. They re all safe when 
the bomb goes off. They've got 
their shelters under the Thames 
Embankment. I thought! might get 
served a D-notice on Domain. I gave 
away alot of secrets, [know where 
most of these places are, but 
nobody seems to have picked it up, 
which is disappointing in a way. 

But they had their little base 
where they were going to be safe, 
all the elite of our society, and yet 
when our hero, our Mr Everyman 
~I used to like my heroes to 
represent me, you, the woman 
reader, whoever’s reading that 
book; that’s why in the past I’ve 
rarely described a hero, because I 
wanted the person reading the 
book to put themselves in the 
hero’s place - when Mr Everyman 
got across to this underground 
shelter and the establishment had 
been wiped out by a symbolic 
system, they'd been torn to pieces 
by the rats themselves. That was 
the whole irony, the system being 
eaten by its own creation. 

There’s another piece in there 
that not many people seem to have 
noticed. Culver, our hero, he 
found the mother rat and it had just 
given birth and the embryo, 
fetuses, resembled the human 
embryo. That was just one of my 
little twists, I said ‘well maybe we 
didn’t evolve from the ape, maybe 
we evolved from the rats that’s why 
they were so like us’. that’s 
why they were mutating more to 
what we ve become. 


BENEATH 
THE IMAGE 


JG: Does horror hold more value 
than just entertainment? 
JH: It has to, but think that any 
piece of good writing does have 
more value than its obvious face 
value. Again, we can get very 
pompous about this, and I notice 
the whole horror genre does tend 
to get this way. We can get very 
as So, I've always held 
ack from that. 

But I do have to make the point 
that, yes, on one level it is 
entertainment, on another level I 
try to make lots of points about the 
human condition, society today, 
often a lot of politics, all sorts of 
things. There’s also quite a bit of 
humour in my stories, apart from 
Sepulchre, which is about the 
meanest book I’ve done. 

There are different levels, and 
you hope the reader is going to 
catch them. But if they don’t it 
doesn’t matter. They've paid their 
money and they take whatever 
they want from these stories. It’s 
just satisfying for me as a writer to 
put these things in, these great 
ironies. All my books are full of 
irony. It’s satisfying for me to do 
that, whether it’s noticed or not, 
that doesn’t matter. I think most of 
the reasonable critics see that in the 
stories, the others just don’t want 
to see it. 

JG: Some critics seem to start 
sharpening their knives even 
before your new book appears. 
How do you feel about their 
comments? 

JH: I’ve always had that. I’m okay 
with the national press. On the 
whole, for every bad review I've 
had I can show you six or seven 
good ones. So they kind of accept 
me for whatlam, anda lot of them 
don’t even like horror, but they can 
accept what I do. Even my worst 
critics in the national press say that 
I'm a good writer, I tell good 
stories. But, it’s those within the 
horror genre, they’re the guys that 
don’t like me. They hate my 
success. One of the several things 
they don’t like about me is that I’m 
not a purist as regards horror; I’ll 
make political statements, Ill write 
about terrorist activities, I'll write 
adventure novels. 

I don’t often go into the fantasy 
of horror. I bring it in but I like to 
take the reader along with me and 
keep it very real until I decide I’m 
going to go over the top, and that 
invites them to take the mental leap 
with me. I’m resented because of 
that. 

‘The other reason I’m resented is 
because I don’t attend the 
conventions, and that again is only 
because I’ve been too busy. When 
I've met these guys, most of the 
guys, I really like them; people like 
Ramsey Campbell, I really like that 


guy. lactually understand what he 
does in his books and in his 
statements about horror. I’m not 
deliberately locking myself away 
from that, it’s just that I really have 
been too busy, I don’t join clubs 
and in a way | guess they feel that 
I'm letting the side down. But, it 
was only when | started to talk to 
these people in the horror genre 
that I realised how hated I was. 


FILM AND FAILURE 


JG: How do you view the films of 
The Rats and Survivor? 

JH: I try not to view them. They 
had nothing to do with me. They 
just happen to be adapted from my 
stories. 

JG: Loosely... 

JH: Yeah, very loosely. The film- 
makers just took them away and 
filmed them. Survivor, | thought I 
had more say in what went on 
because I was involved with the 
production eb ted and saw the 
first script, but then they sold it to 
another company who then sold it 
to another company. So I got lost 
on the way. 

I couldn't believe it. I saw The 
Survivor when | wasin Australia on 
tour and they putit on at this huge 
cinema in the afternoon. I fell 
asleep halfway through. I couldn’t 
understand the story. So, yes, it’s 
made me very cautious of films. 
JG: Would you want to produce or 
direct? 

JH: No, I wouldn’t want to do 
either of those things because 
they're too time-consuming, too 
fraught with other people's 
opinions, that’s why I’ve always 
refused to do scripts. Writing 
books is very pure. It comes from 
you and there’s very little change 
and ] like it. But with scripts there's 
too many other fingers in the pie, 
although I’ve done one for 
Haunted. 

But now I'm thinking I'd quite 
like to get heavily involved. This is 
the thing I admire about Clive 
Barker, that we can all moan about 
the film industry over here and that 
nothing is happening with our 
books, and yet Clive comes along 
and he just does it, he makes it 
himself. It’s great. Maybe later I'll 
get involved. I always think of 

teve [King], though, when he 
directed his first film. He'd always 
resisted anything like that. He'd 
always also said thatif he did direct 
his books for a movie, it would be 
the most scary horror film yet and 
unfortunately . . . [haven't seen 
Maximum Overdrive, but has 
anybody... ? 
JG: What about the film version of 
Shrine? 
JH: Yes, funny story about Shrine. 
This has been in, not production 
even, but trying to get the finances 
together fora couple of years now. 
The guy who’s writing the 


screenplay was a legend in hisown 
lifetime, called Jesse Lasky. He’s 
about 82. He wrote The len 
Commandments and Samson And 
Delilah — see, there’s this religious 
content. He was writing the script 
for Shrine. Trouble is, he died a 
couple of weeks ago. 

[Short pause for commiserations 


and hysteria . . . } 
JH: It’s still being written and | 
don’t know, we'll just keep our 


fingers crossed. The producer is 
David Wickes, who's making the 
Jack The Ripper film with Michael 
Caine. But again, it’s a matter of 
getting the finance together. 
Magic Cottage; there may be a 

good film of that. The guy who's 
doing that wrote The Fly and the 


director wants me to be involved. 


The other one is Fluke, which an 
Italian is doing. It’s going to be 
made, they say, in Philadelphia. 
JG: Which of your books would you 
like to see as a film? 

JH: The Fog. I'd like to personally 
remake The Survivor. | do like that 
story so much that | think such an 
opportunity was missed there. 
Magic Cottage, I dlike to see filmed, 
but then all of them I'd like to see 
filmed, let's face it. 


HAUNTED 


JG: What's the story on the TV 
version of Haunted? 

JH: That was an ongoing situation 
that I had very high hopes of and | 
the BBC persuaded me to do it. I 
didn’t want to do it. They were 
going to make a two-hour TV 
movie, to be shown on the screen 
in the States and on television here 
at Christmas. There was a great 
buzz aboutit. Then, unfortunately, 
politics got involved. The head of 
drama there was Jonathan Powell 
and he’s been moved upstairs. A 
new guy came in and I gota phone 
call just a couple of weeks back 
from the producer. He was just on 
the way out the door, not fired but 
his contract hadn't been renewed. 
I didn’t even get a letter from the 
BBC, all I got was this phone call 
from this obviously very 
disgruntled producer saying ‘Jim, 
we re not doing it’. 

I think it’s a missed opportunity 
for the BBC and it’s something the 
public would want, a good ghost 
story, not overtly horrific, just a 
nice psychological ghost story. 
There’s a lot of subtleties in cao 
but there’s a lot of subtleties in all 
my books. Some of them, the 
horror pervades everything else, so 

ou lose sight of the twists. 
je: There seems to be some sort of 
plan within the styles of your books 
which throws the reader off the 
scent of what you're going to write 
next. Is there a plan? 
JH: That's exactly right. It’s just the 
way I go on. It’s not self-conscious 
of me doing that, but I don’t want 


the reader to know what's coming 


next, It’s not like the Carry On, it’s 


not Carry On Horror, you know, 
Carry On Herbert. For me to 
sustain my own interests Ive gotto 
try something a little bit new each 
time. 

Sepulchre is the very antithesis of 
Magic Cottage, and it’s because 
having done Magic Cottage, having 
enjoyed it because there’s a lot of 
warmth in there —a lot of humour— 
and the horror is gradual. With 
Sepulchre I needed to go to the other 
extreme, really hard, quite horrific 
and again not as graphic as some 


| people might suppose. There’s no 


warmth in that book at all. The 
hero, | mean this guy is a wicked 
man, and he has to be that way to 
do what he does at the end of the 
story. The challenge was to use this 
lesser evil. 
The other statement I made was 
that there are no absolutes, no 


absolute good, noabsoluteeviland — 


thatis one of the reasons that Kline, 
this archvillain, fails at the end. 
He’s not absolutely evil. 

The last few pages of the book are 
almost a soliloquy of Kline lying 
there limbless having this mental 
conversation with his deity, the 
Devil, saying ‘have I been too 
weak?’. He couldn't be ultimately 
evil, he’s let his master down, 
because it was hard work being 
evil. It's hard work being a saint so 
itstands to reason thatit’s going to 
be hard work being evil. Even 
Hitler loved his dogs. Nobody's 
absolutely evil, nobody s 
absolutely good. 


CORRUPTING? 


JG: Do people often see you as 
responsible for putting violence 
and horror into young minds? 
JH: What I'm doing is not really 
new, it’s of this era. Anything less 
would be bland. | don’t do what 
certain books do nowadays, certain 
video nasties. | hate video nasties, 
I find them distasteful, but mostly I 
find them very boring. I write for 
my generation and generations 
after. | couldn't have done what I 
did ten years before [The Rats] 
because nobody was ready forit. In 
every one of my stories there's a 


strong moral tale. Sothesekidsare _ 


reading these stories, and yes, 
they re getting their rocks off 
reading about this very scary stuff, 
but probably, subliminally, maybe 
overtly, they re taking a message 
from those stories and they re 
Saying good should win 
throughout. 

The cowboy doesn’t wear the 
white hats anymore, that’s too 
unsubtle. For our day and age 
there’s gotta be a little bit more too 


it. Nobody’s perfect. a : 


“lm resented | 
becausel 
don’t attend 
conventions, 
and that is — 


only because 


I've been too 
busy” 
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BY BRIAN LUMLEY 


owell. Refer it to Powell. 
That could well be the answer. Geoffrey 
Powell, who cribbed all my work at Oxford 
where we studied together, and stole my 
girl, too, and lives with her in that big house which 
should really be mine, making mine look like a 
kennel. Yes, I shall refer the matter to him. Big- 
headed, pompous bastard that he is, in his Harley 
Street consultancy, still he might be the only one to 
come up with the right answer. And if he does, 
certainly it will have been worth his exorbitant fee. 
None of which would be necessary if Miles Clayton 
had gone to Powell in the first place; but he didn’t, he 
came to me. He was overdue fora shave, bleary-eyed, 
and the smell on his breath was probably whisky. He 
didn’t reek of drink, no, but he’d had a few. On the 
other hand his clothes were of an expensive cut, his 
car was new and rather superior to mine, and his 
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wallet when he gave me his card was certainly well- 
stuffed. 

A large, florid man, Miles Clayton smoked fat 
cigars and dealt in fancy liqueur chocolates which he 
imported. If this rather brief description of him 
makes him seem disagreeable or unpleasant, that is 
not the impression I wish to convey; on the contrary, 
he is a very ‘nice’ man. One cannot help one’s looks. 
And of course, in his condition, which was other than 
unusual... 

Anyway, this is the story he told me: 


was in Germany on business. The Teutoberger 

Wald. Been over there for five days, driving myself 
from venue to venue, and was up in the mountains 
around Holzminden to visit a small family firm 
specialising in dark chocolate brandies. I had just got 
used to driving on the right-hand side of the road — or 
at least I thought I had — when it happened. 

On the outskirts of a tiny village, where the road 
swept out of miles of pine forest and down into the 
harbour of a valley saddled between three hills, 
suddenly I found myself back on the left again! Ii 
must have been the absence of other vehicles, the 
repetitious twisting and twining of the road where it 
followed the contours through the trees which were 
almost hypnotic, the sheer loveliness of the scenery 
all about. Anyway, I started to correct my error 
immediately; but in the next moment, coming around 
a bend in a built-up area— 

I mean, she was just there! Now I believe that by 
then I was on the right side of the road again — my 
side, I mean — but having just the moment before 
corrected myself —I may be a bit confused, d’you see? 
Whichever, I didn’t react fast enough: even as I slam- 
med my brakes on I was into her. Bump! She 
went in the air, banged about on the roofrack, 
plopped down on the road behind me. By which time 
I’d just about slewed to a halt. 

I'd been well inside the limit — well, just inside it; 
it hadn’t been my fault at all; she’d just appeared 
there, right the hell in my way! And it had happened 
right outside the local police station, where as luck 
would have it an ‘Offizier’ had just come out of the 
door. He’d seen the whole thing. 

After that things happened very quickly. I suppose 
I was very nearly in a state of shock. I got out of the 
car, fell down —I was shaken, you see? — got up again 
and went where the officer was kneeling beside her. 
On my way I'd seen the dent in my bonnet, the way 
the mascot had bent right back, a little blood on the 
roofrack. But oh my God, there was a great deal more 
blood on the road, around the crumpled form of the 
girl! 

Her dress at the front was torn, red and wet under 
her left breast, and blood was pumping from a great 
laceration in her neck. I thought about her being torn 
by the roofrack and it made me grind my teeth. She 
was conscious, but only just. 

ES officer was a good ‘un: cool as a cucumber, 

efficient as only the Germans can be. ‘Go 
inside,” he told me. “Hold the doors open for me. I 
have to move her.” And he very gently picked her up. 
I held the doors for him while he carried her inside 
the police station, into a room where he laid her down 
on a bed. Then he did what he could to staunch her 
wounds. Where her dress was torn I saw a wound 
which I couldn’t believe I - my car — was responsible 
for. It was round and black in its middle, as if a bite 
had been taken out of her. I could see ribs in there. 
Then the officer put a thickly-wadded dressing over 
it. 

“Wait,” he told me, “and I'll call an ambulance.” 
Of course he called ita ‘Krankenwagen’, but I’m quite 
fluent in German; I'll simply tell it all in English. 

Anyway, he left the room and I heard him using a 
telephone. The girl caught my hand. I sat there 


sweating, looking at her, and I saw how young she 
was, and how pretty. “Oh, my God!” I said. “My 
God!” 

She patted my hand, I mean, she patted it! “It 
wasn’t your fault,” she said. ‘An accident.” 

“But... but... ” It was all I could say. 

“Anaccident,” she repeated. Her blood had seeped 
right through the mattress whe. she lay and was 
dripping on the floor. The young policeman was still 
on the phone. 

“For God's sake hurry up!” I called out to him. 

The girl was in a great deal of pain. Her face had 
twisted up and the dressing had come away from her 
side again. I pressed it home, gritted my teeth when I 
saw her grit hers. “God! if there’s anything | can 
do —” I said. 

“The Devil,” she answered me, looking me straight 
in the eye. “Don’t ask it of God. This isn’t His work.” 
She was sinking into delirium. 

“Listen,’”’ I gasped, wringing my hands. “I have 
money. A great deal. Only hang on, and —”” 

“No,” she said, her voice a whisper. “I can’t. This 
is punishment ‘had forsaken... ” 

*Yes?”’ 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. It’s the end of me, and the 
end of Uzzi.” 

Uzzi? Her child? A pet cat or dog? “Listen,” I 
grabbed desperately. ‘While you're recovering, I'll 
look after Uzzi. I’ll—” 

She shook her head, but oh so weakly. “No,” she 
forced something of a smile, more of a grimace, onto 
her face. “I'll not recover. And don’t . . . don’t worry 
about... about Uzzi.” 

“God!” I cried again. “Don’t die, please don’t die. 
I'll look after Uzzi. I swear it!” I hardly knew what I 
was saying. 

“Swear it?” Her eyes had shot wide open. She 
reached out a bloody trembling hand toward my lips, 
as if to seal them. . . and fell back. Her eyes stayed 
open. When the policeman came back into the room 
he closed them and covered her body with a blanket. 
Covered her face, too. . . 

That was the end of it- or should have been. 
Ts ambulance came and took her away. I gave a 

written statement of what had happened. The 
policeman had seen the entire thing and corroborated 
my statement: it hadn’t been my fault, no blame atall 
attached to me. There might be an inquest but [ 
wouldn’t be required to attend; the evidence of a 
police witness would suffice. I found it all too easy, 
too. . . simple. A girl was dead, and I was being told 
— quite literally — to drive on, not to concern myself. 

“But her family... ” 

“No family. She lived alone. Here, in the village.” 

“Relations, friends... ” 

He shook his head. “None.” 

“What? A pretty girl like that? I can’t believe —” 

“Wait,”” he said, cutting me short. “Look, she 
wasn’t...an innocent. She wasn’t...a good 
person.” 

“What? Do you mean she was a whore? A criminal, 
perhaps? But what does that matter? I mean-” 

“Please!” he said. “I know what you mean. Very 
well: yes, she was a criminal. And I agree, that doesn’t 
matter at all. But you are not to blame. I doubt if you'll 
ever hear anything about this again.” 

I wasn’t until I reached my destination later that 
night that I remembered Uzzi. I’d sworn to take care 
of him/her, whatever Uzzi was. A pet, I supposed. 
Ah, well — the Germans are a pretty humane lot, in 
their way. Doubtless Uzzi would find anew home. In 
any case, it was out of my hands now. If I didn’t feel 
so guilty, maybe I was evena little relieved that I was 
out of the affair so lightly. 

B: I did recall seeing something in that police 
station that struck me as strange. Well, perhaps 
not then, but more recently it has taken on certain 
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significance. It was while I was waiting for the 
ambulance men to take the girl’s body away that I 
noticed a stack of old, browning occurrence books on 
a shelf behind the duty desk: those great, ledger-like 
diary things in which the officer on duty at the desk 
keeps his daily log or record. The books were old, as 
I’ve said, and the dates on some of their spines went 
back as far as the mid-Thirties, before the war. 

The spines read: Polizei Hohstadt, followed by the 
specific dates when the books were first taken into 
use, and the dates when they’d been completed and 
closed. These particulars were written in capitals, in 
heavy black ink, on labels glued to the spines. Several 
of the labels had fallen off, however, and the unfaded 
spines where they’d been bore a uniform legend: 
Polizei Hexenstadt, and then the dates as before. So, it 
seemed fairly obvious to me that at some time in the 
not-too-distant past the town had been renamed. 

The reason I make mention of this is very simple to 
explain: Hexenstadt means ‘witch town’. This is a 
fairly trivial fact which, in the circumstances, I might 
reasonably be expected to forget. But I haven’t been 
allowed to forget it... 

The morning after the accident I woke up bathed in 
stinking sweat — I thought it was sweat — following a 
night of hideous dreams. I couldn’t remember what 
those nightmares were for sure, except I believe they 
went over, time and time again, the details of the 
accident and that look on the girl’s face as she died, 
when I swore I'd take care of her Uzzi. 

My hosts were the manufacturers of those 
chocolates I mentioned. God only knows what they’d 
think of me when I left and they came to tidy up my 
room. It stank as if a pig had spent the night there —or 
something worse thana pig. I thought that [had made 
the room smell like that. I threw open the windows, 
let in the sweet mountain air, and dumped my bed- 
sheets into a dirty-linen basket. Pillowcases, too. 
Then I found fresh linen in the drawer and decked the 
bed, set the room to rights again. 

After a shower I felt better; but I must have 
struggled in the night or been lying in an awkward 
position or something. My left side ached just under 
the armpit, causing me to favour that arm and hold it 
a little tenderly away from my side. But about what 
I’ve said with regard to the condition of my bedding: 

Please understand, I have always been the most 
scrupulous of men personally. It’s been a habit of 
mine as long as I can remember to bathe or at least 
shower every night, and often in the mornings, too. It 
was quite beyond me to fathom what sort of 
nightmare could squeeze juices like those from a 
man’s pores! 

wo days later I was on the car ferry out of 

Bremerhaven and so returned home. And no 
repetition of those terrible dreams until I found 
myself back at work here in London. Then, just a 
week ago — 

The same thing again, but this time in earnest! And 
it has steadily progressed, worsened, until finally I’ve 
found myself driven to come and see you. Not that 
I’ve told you all of it — not yet — nor even the half of it. 
But God it’s so weird, so utterly horrible that— 

— that the fact is, I think I’m losing my mind! 

I’ve told you about the ‘sweat’, which I thought 
was mine. Well, and at first I did think it — what else 
was I supposed to think? But as it got worse I knew it 
couldn’t be mine. No man - nor any living, breathing, 
healthy creature of God’s sweet earth — could possibly 
exist and have poison like that in him! Well, perhaps 
there are creatures that could: the octopus, maybe. 
Slugs and snails. But nothing remotely human. 

My dreams began to change, take on a new and 
more desperately frightening form. So simple, and 
yet so terrifying. Part of it was the sensation of having 
somebody or something else in the bed with me, a 
living person or being that snuggled to me as if for 
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warmth and fastened to my flesh like a suckling child. 

_ With a child’s greed, yes — but without its love or 
vulnerability. And most certainly far larger and 
stronger than any child. That was part of it. 

The other part was... 

__ You know how a cat purrs? Well, something in 

those nightmares of mine purred. But not like a cat. It 

_did express a sort of satisfaction, contentedness, but 

_ that was where the similarity ended. Nor was it truly 

a purring; no, it was more the wet, frothy, huskily 

breathed repetition of a single word, spoken 

laveringly over and over again: Uzzi — Uzzi-— Uzzi! 

Fin. Monday morning just four days ago, the 

thing reached its peak. Or perhaps I should say it 

eached a peak. The dream was the same as before: a 
sort of lulling, warm embrace, a hypnotic drifting on 
some slimy ocean whose tides were irresistible. And 
deep inside a gnawing horror of some monstrous, 
impossible thing, which drifted with me and sang to 
me its hypnotic lullaby, sang to me to numb my mind, 
anaesthetise me to the pain of its damned, leech-like 
sucking! 

‘ But whenI woke up . . . thenightmare hadn’t gone 
away. And it was no longer any use kidding myself 
that this . . . this slime was sweat. No, for it was in 

a fact slime: a sticky film of the filthy stuff that clung 

like clear, stinking jelly to my bedsheets — and fo me, 
all down my left side. What's more, there was a deep 
slimy depression in the bed to the left of where I'd 
slept: a wet, oval-shaped indentation as if a great 
cracked egg had lain there, all through the night, 
seeping its fluids into my bed. And worse than any of 
this, I could no longer fool myself but had to admit 
that I was in pain; the left-hand side of my ribcage 
hurt like hell and felt . . . totally wrong. 

I showered, carefully examined myself in a full- 
length mirror — and went immediately to see my 
doctor. Oh, yes, for I’d seen something like this 
before, except that then I’d thought my car was to 
blame. I also knew that it could get much worse, and 
I certainly wasn’t going to wait around until it — 
whatever ‘it’ was— had eaten right through to my ribs!’ 

The doctor took samples — blood, urine, tissue — 
and said he’d send them for testing. But he couldn’t 
tell me what was wrong with me, not right there and 
then. In fact I got the impression he was baffled. He 
thought it was a purely physical thing, do you see? 
And I wasn’t about to tell him what I thought was 
wrong with me. How could I? How could I explain to 
him what I made of the large, darkly indented 
weeping sore under my armpit? If I’d told him that, 
he'd think it was my mind that needed mending. And 
perhaps it is, which is why I’ve come to see you . . . 

o that was four days ago. Since when— 

It seemed to me that I must sort out my priorities, 
take some positive course of action. The first thing I 
must do was catch this beast ‘in the act’, as it were. At 
the doctor’s (on the pretext that I had a lot of night 
studying to do), I’d got hold of some tablets to help 
me keep awake. That night I drank a lot of strong, 
black coffee, put a powerful electric torch under my 
pillow, finally took two of the tablets before going to 
bed. I tried to look at a book, but after reading the 
same paragraph five or six times gave it up as a bad 
job. And at last, at about 1:30 am, I turned out the 
light. I wanted it to come, do you see? 

I tried to stay awake, but. . . 


How to 
describe a 
thing which is 
indescribable, 
except toa 
madman? But 
i do recall that 
it had eyes. 


. . . The luminous hands on my alarm clock stood 
at 2:55 .. . I was adrift on that alien sea again, but 
striving against the lure of its tides . . . and at the 
same time I was in pain . . . and I knew that some- 
thing bulky, clammy-cold and evil was glued to my 
side, droning its hideous song to keep me asleep: 

Uzzi — Uzzi — Uzzi! 

Don’t ask me how I kept from crying out. Have you 
tried to cry out, when you're only half awake? Maybe 
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I couldn’t. It was like a dream when you want to run 
but don’t seem to have any any legs, when you want 
to scream and haven't got a voice. But as I struggled 
up from sleep, so my sense of reality got stronger, and 
with it my feeling of freezing horror! — 

I was lying on my back and my left arm was draped 
loosely over the — torso? — of some slimy, oozing, 
corrugated oval shape which was pressing itself to me 
like a limpet. Its stench was that of the tomb, or 
perhaps some long-dead seabed heaved up to the 
surface, or a combination of the two with the thick, 
cloying reek of crushed toadstools thrown in for good 
measure. And in another moment I was conscious and 
my mind had switched itself on, and I knew that this 
was one hundred per cent reality. No longer a dream 
but the real, the very real thing. This was Uzzi! 

Paralysed? Very nearly. But somehow I managed to 
work my hand up under the pillow, find my torch and 
draw it out — and press its rubber stud. And I shone 
the beam full on ihe sick-gleaming unnatural Thing 
that lay there in the bed with me, sucking on my side. 

hould I say it was a monstrous slug? A huge 

octopus which was all body-sack, with short 
feelers or tentacles fringed about its suctorial mouth? 
How to describe a thing which is indescribable, 
except to a madman? But I do recall that it had eyes. 
Where placed? Don’t ask me, it’s something I mustn’t 
dwell on. It’s difficult to tell it without picturing it, 
which is what I mustn’t do. If I say they tipped three 
of its stubby tentacles . . . but, God! . . . they were 
very nearly human eyes. And evil leered out of them 
like the Devil himself through the gates of Hell! 

It was Uzzi, the dead German witch’s familiar, and 
it was something that the Devil had sent to her out of 
Hell. Except that now Uzzi was mine. And I was 
Uzzi's! 

All of these thoughts, this knowledge, coming to 
me in a single instant, from one brief glimpse — the 
merest blaze of light from my torch — for in the next 
moment the horror was gone. Just like that: gone! 
Disappeared from my bed, the room, the house. But 
not gone far, never gone far; and as usual, it had left 
its stink and its slime behind . . . 

I staggered through the house putting on all the 
lights, sobbing, holding my side, loathing Uzzi, 
myself, this whole nightmare existence in a universe 
we so wrongly imagine to be neat, tidy and ordered. 
And then I turned my fire up and sat there before it all 
through the rest of the night, drinking whisky, 
burning in my fever of terror and at the same time 
shuddering right through to my soul. 

Since when I haven't slept at all, and I suppose it’s 
starting to show. 

Well, that’s my story — it’s why I’ve come to see you, 
Dr Charles. Now tell me: am I mad? 


I had been so wrapped up in Miles Clayton’s story 
that it took a little time to sink in that he was 
finished. I shook myself, asked if I might see his 
wound. 

He took off his jacket, opened his shirt and showed 
me, explaining: ‘Of course, it’s had three nights to 
heal alittle. [haven’t slept, haven’tlet myself be alone 
in the dark for a minute.” 

I looked at it: the bruising, the central, sore area 
itself. I simply looked at it, didn’t touch it, and I came 
to my conclusions. As Clayton did up his shirt and 
put his jacket on again, I said: “Do you follow your 
stars, Miles?” 

“Eh?” I'd taken him by surprise. ’’ Astrology, d’you 
mean? Oh, yes — I’m a Pisces.” He frowned. “A good 
year ahead, allegedly.” 

I shrugged. ‘Maybe, and maybe not. First I should 
get that cleared up, if I were you. And then I'd say you 
probably have a good many good years ahead.’” 

“Oh?” He looked doubtful, but interested. 

I nodded. “Tell me, have you ever had any psychic _ 


experiences?’ 

“Ghosts?” He shook his head. ‘I’m not saying I 
don’t believe, mind you. No, for I’m open-minded on 
such things. But Uzzi is the first time anything like 
this has—”’ He paused, looked puzzled. “You changed 
the subject. I thought you were going to give me your 
opinion on my wound?” 

“It might very well add up to the same thing,’ I told 
him. “In fact, I'd be willing to bet you don’t walk 
under ladders, either.” 

“You'd win your bet,” he answered, looking 
tiredly mystified. ‘‘Why tempt fate? But what’re you 
getting at?” 

“Three possibilities with that trouble of yours,” I 
told him. ‘Two of them purely physical. But first tell 
me something: did you ever have anything like this 
bruise — this damage, let's call it— before the accident 
in Germany?” 


“Never so much as a pimple,” he answered. “Now 


tell me what's on your mind.” 

“ Ah!’ I smiled. “Butit’s more what's on yourmind, 
Miles. Three things, I said — three possibilities. But 
first let me say this: I for one don’t believe in ghosts. I 
don’t read my star forecasts and I’m not especially 
careful about ladders, or black cats crossing my path. 
In other words, I don’t let that sort of thing influence 
me. But they do influence you. For all that you’re a 
hard-headed businessman, you're susceptible to 
extramundane suggestions.” 

He inclined his head. “Extramundane?”’ 

“Not of this world,” I told him. “You're a 
believer . . . inthings. Do you believe in God, too?” 

He looked a little indignant. “Don’t you?” 

“Frankly, no. Nor do I believe in the Devil. Good 
and evil are real, certainly: evidence of both is all 
around. But their origin lies in the mind. In the minds 
of men!” 

We both sat down. “Go on,” he said. 

looked into his hollow, red-rimmed eyes and 

smiled. “Right! First the wound in your side. While 
you're waiting for that doctor of yours to spark, I'd get 
a second opinion. Go to a specialist — you can afford 
it. Now, I’m obviously not that sort of doctor, but 
having looked at this damage of yours three things 
spring immediately to mind. One: it’s a cancer. A skin 
cancer, nasty but not fatal, and you should get it seen 
to at once. Two: it’s a nest of rodent ulcers, which—” 

“What?” He leaned forward. “What sort of 
ulcers?” 


“It’s not just a one-way deal — each controls the other. 
The problem is your guilt. You’re doing this to 
yourself,” 

H s interest at once turned to anger. Which was 


“Rodent.” I repeated. “Burrowing. Gradually 
working their way under the skin, and destroying 
tissue. I’ve an old friend who gets them, and he also 
gets treatment for them. Radiation, laser — there are 
several types of treatment. Every now and then he 
breaks out, but ina matter of weeks they have itunder_ 
control. That wound of yours has precisely the same 
sort of dark indentations around its circumference, 
and—” 

“Teethmarks,’’ he cut me off. “That’s where Uzzi 
clamps himself onto me — if it is a ‘he’.’’ He sighed 
wearily. “All right, you've made two guesses — wrong 
ones, I’m afraid — so what's the third?” 

I shrugged, said: “It’s psychosomatic — and that i. is 
something I know about. And if all else fails il 
only possible diagnosis.” 

“Psychosomatic?” He curled his lip, 
immediately apologised. “I’m sorry. But does that 
mean what I think it means?” 

“A mental illness,” I answered. “Of a sort.’ 
“Go on.” : 
“Mind and body are linked, Miles,” I continued. | 


Good and evil 
are real, 
certainly. But 
their origin 
lies in the 
mind. In the 
minds of men! 


what I'd more than half expected. ‘Am I really 


paying you for this?” he said. “You mean you think 
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I’m eating my own side away? That everything that’s 
happening to me is generated up here?” He tapped 
his head. “And does that explain why my bed’s a 
swamp every time I sleep in it, after Uzzi's visited 
me? I mean, are you really telling me that I’m—” 

“Insane? But that’s what you came to find out, isn’t 
vl edde 

He closed his grimacing mouth, slumped down in 
his chair. “And am I?” 

“No,” I shook my head. “ You just feel guilty, that’s 
all, and you feel you have a great debt to pay.” 

His eyes opened wide att knew he was hooked. 
And I believed I knew how to cure him. “A debt?” he 
said. “To the girl, d’you mean?” 

I nodded. “To her, and to Uzzi.” 

He shrank down again. “You're forgetting some- 
thing,” he said. “I’ve seen Uzzi!” 

“But only in the night, in the dark, when you’re 
half asleep and your conscience is most vulnerable. 
Only wake up, turn on the light, and — no Uzzi. It’s a 
figment of darkness, of the night, of your mind!” 

“Guilt...” he said. But there was hope in his 
eyes. 

“Oh, yes!” I drove my point home. “Guilty, 
because you can’t be sure even now that you were 
driving on the correct side of the road. Guilty — 
because you'd let your attention wander. Guilty, of 
course, for you drove your car into that poor girl and 
broke her body. Guilty, because there was nothing 
you could do to save her — and more especially guilty, 
in your own mind, because you got off scot-free. But 
worst of all: guilty because you couldn’t even honour 
her last request, that you look after Uzzi! And so your 
mind’s paying your debt for you, and in so doing is 
slowly destroying your body — and must soon destroy 
itself, too. Except we won't allow _ that. 
Psychosomatic, as I said.’”” 

He put his face in his hands and sobbed, real tears 
that dripped from between his fingers. “God, yes.” 
his muffled, racked voice came to me. “God, I am 
guilty!” 

“But you're not,” I told him, “and there is a cure.” 

He looked up and his face was pink jelly.”“A...a 
cure?” 

“Of course. To begin with, you weren’t to blame 
for the accident. Now, I know you've said you weren’t 
to blame, but you have to really believe it. After all, 
that young German policeman saw the whole thing, 
didn’t he? So that’s all it was, an accident. There are 
thousands just like it, all over the world, every day. 
As for Uzzi: you were probably right. A pet kitten, or 
maybe a dog. But Germany’s a civilised country. Uzzi 
will be taken care of.’’- 

He stood up, stumbled to my desk, almost fell 
across it to grasp my hand. ‘Lord, if only I could be 
sure of that!” 

“Listen,’’ I said. “You can be sure. It was that 
promise you made, that’s all, when you swore you’d 
look after him. That’s what made the connection in 
your mind. A wrong connection. And now all we have 
to do is break it.” 

“And you can do that?” He was crushing my hand. 
I gently freed myself, said: 

“Of course. For | have no belief in such things. Now 
Miles, I want you to try very hard and remember 
everything we’ve talked about. You'll very soon see 
how it all makes sense. And I want you to believe that 
you're going to be OK. As for Uzzi: you can forget 
about that. You see, I'll take care of Uzzi. I swear I 
will!” 


hat was a week ago. I've tried to contact Clayton 
but he’s in Switzerland. I understand they make 
fabulous chocolates there. My God, chocolates! 
My bedroom’s a mess and there’s this horrible sore 
in the middle of my chest and my wife has run away; 
where I don’t know. 
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I woke up this morning at 4:00 aim, and Uzzi was 
lying on me like some obscene nightmare cover, with ~ 
those . . . appendages sliming on my face. 

That's why I’ve made up a story — similar to 
Clayton’s except mine is a false one, about a gypsy 
curse ~ which I plan to tell to that fat greasy bastard 
Powell. Yes, I'll refer my case to him, and then I'll # 
take a nice long trip abroad somewhere. No guilt will 
attach to me, for I don’t believe in such. And I know 
that Powell doesn’t either. After all, he has my office, 
the girl I should have, the house I should rightly 
occupy. So why shouldn’t he have this, too? 

It couldn’t happen to a nicer fellow. 

O27)... Uae. 5 AZ. 3 
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ward-winning 
writer, artist and 
film-maker, Clive 
Barker is the com- 
plete artist, a true 
Renaissance man. 
Born in Liverpool 
Ao in 1952, Barker 
graduated from 
the ci 

university with a BA degree in 
philoso phy and English literature. 
He swiftly moved into the field of 
fringe theatre, forming his own 
group — The Dog Company — to 
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“Somebody at 
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short stories 
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the most 
disgusting 


things she had 


22 


ever read.” 


produce his own plays, which 
included The Secret Life Of Cartoons, 
Subtle Bodies, Frankenstein In Love 
and The History Of The Devil. 

In 1984 he made his literary 
debut with the first three volumes 
of his ground-breaking Books Of 
Blood, followed by a powerful first 
novel, The Damnation Game, three 
further volumes of the Books Of 
Blood and two screenplays, 
Underworld and Rawhead Rex, 
before making his cinematic 
directoral debut with Hellraiser. 

His second novel, Weaveworld, 
has its paperback launch this 
month (you could win a signed 
copy in the competition on page 45) 
and it’s followed by the premiere of 
Hellraiser II: Hellbound in the 
autumn, various films in 
development and a collection of 
short stories called Cabal due outin 
January. He’s not resting on his 
laurels and he’s still only 35. 


DISCIPLINE 


MS: What influenced you asa 
child? 

CB: The major influences, I think, 
are also personal influences rather 
than literary or cinematic 
influences. When you actually put 
in scale of importance, or measure 
off, the significance of a particular 
teacher, or a particular uncle, ora 
particular experience, even as 
against the literary influences or 
the movies you saw, I think finally 
the personal influences are the 
more significant. 

Yes, Bradbury and Poe and 
certain movies — maybe Disne 
movies when I wasa little kid, and 
later on Hammer movies and 
Universal pictures —influenced me 
in no inconsiderable fashion. 
Equally I thinkit’s ee eb tosay 
that I probably wouldn’t have been 
drawn to those things as strongly 
had Inot had other influences upon 
me. An English teacher of mine, 
called Norman Russell, was 
enormously influential in the sense 
that he celebrated my imagination 
ina way that other teachers didn’t. 
He sort of said ‘You have a very 
special imagination and you 
should learn to nurture it’, whichis 
something I had never really 
thought of doing — the nurturing 
that is. That was a significant 
influence. 

My schooldays, generally, were 
influential in the sense there were 
many things I kicked very hard 
against, and those are as influential 
as the things that push you from 
behind onwards. And certainly 
some major authoritarians in my 
school — which was still a beating 
school when I first came to it, and 
still had a very old-fashioned, 
almost public-school, notion of 

refects and hierarchies and 
adges and houses and all that shit! 
-— that was influential in a very 
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negative way as well, because it 
ene me a sense of things that I 

ated and still do hate. And if 
there’s an anti-authoritarian streak 
in my fiction, which there clearly 
is — policemen, judges, the upper 
echelons are very often discovered 
to have feet of clay — it’s because I 
discovered quite early on in my life 
that they did. So that’s an 
influence, certainly. 

My parents inevitably; in part 
because their imaginations were 
pretty much stylised by the the 
world into which they were born, 
the time into which they were born, 
and their decision to actually raise 
children as opposed to go out and 
make pictures; as my father was a 
very fine artist. Or in my mother’s 
case, writer, because she has great 
imaginative skill. Neither of them 
saw those ambitions through to 
fulfilment and I think that was also - 
part of the influential texture of my 
childhood. 

All of those things—teachers, the 
system that had to be bucked, 
genetics — influenced, very 
strongly, my sense that 
imaginative fiction, or imaginative 
movies, or imaginative paintings 
were things, even though they 
might be denigrated, and still are 
hugely denigrated, were, 
somehow or other, the field in 
which I was going to work. That, 
quite early on, at age 11 or 12, 
shaped the kind of fiction that I was 
really trying to make in my school 
ecaiee yee or the kind of 
drawings I was trying to make in 
my art class, and it shaped, very 
much, my own internal strengths. 

I never was a very pragmatic 
man. I might poi les had I not 
decided at 11 that maths, biology 
and physics were a waste of time 
and that I should really pursue, 
with major gusto, the arts. I did 
that and basically agreed with 
myself that] would not emphasise, 
in my endeavours, the sciences. I 
felt very much, in my early 20s, a 
need to catch up with that, because 
if you're writing, you need a kind 
of breadth. Often I’ve felt the need 
to support my fiction, pode the 
narrative, with the kind of detail 
about geography or physics or 
biology which I was sleepi 
through at the age of 12. [Laughs.] 
So therefore I’ve gone back toa 
kind of re-education, self- 
education. 

MS: There wasn’t one single 
moment or event which start it all 
off? 

CB: Biographies will try and insist 
that there is, but I honestly don’t 
think there is. I don’t think the 
human mind works that way, I 
don’t think the imagination works 
that way. I think what happens is 
there is a slow accrual of 
realisations, some of which are 
personal, some of which are 
academic; but it builds. I don’t 


think there’s a movie moment in 
which somebody clicks their 
fingers and a light turns on above 
their heads and they say ‘Gee! You 
know I’ve always wanted to be a 
writer!’. That certainly wasn’t my 
experience. 


FANTASIST 


MS: What attracted you to the 
horror and fantasy genres? 

CB: I’m attracted to all kinds of 
imaginative fiction . . . noIshould 
say imaginative art because that 
would be true of my taste in 
painting — I’m very attracted to sit- 
uations in which the imagination is 
allowed full range; the liberation of 
the imagination. And some of that 
will be defined as horror fiction, 
some of it will be defined as fantasy 
fiction, some of it will be defined as 
fantasy fiction, some of it my be 
defined as science fiction. 

I’mnotsure it matters. Certainly 
it doesn’t matter to me personally. 
And having just experienced the 
success of a book — Weaveworld — 
which broke my own category in 
the sense that I’d come in as a 
horror writer and was not writing 
fantasy, and it turned out to be — 
has turned out to be so far — my 
most successful book, I suspect 
that it matters less to the audience 
than we think it does. 

If an author has got sufficient 
profile, sufficientidentity, then the 
chances are that the reader will 
follow him. I don’t know whether 
my readers would follow me into 
cowboy novels. I suspect maybe 
they'd have more problem with 
that; I wouldn’t folio myself into 
cowboy novels. [Laughs.] But into 
other areas of imaginative fiction, I 
think, yes, they will follow, and I 
think the reason people were 
reading the material in the first 
place was not simply because it was 
visceral but because there were 
imaginative elements which have 
carried over into the fantasy fiction 
and will carry over into any other 
area that I write; whether it be 
erotic fiction or science fiction or 
whatever else, it will be the 
imaginative thrust; the imaginative 
enthusiasm is a constant. 

I want simply to be known as a 
writer of the imagination and it 
becomes an adventure to find new 
ways to express that imagination 
and worlds, not so much to 
conquer as chronicle. 

MS: Looking back, now that you're 
asuccess, how do yousee the eight 
years you spent writing plays while 
on the dole? 

CB: When I first published I 
thought ‘Shit! I should have done 
this earlier. Why did I spend so 
much time working in fringe 
theatre when I eal, should have 
got off my arse earlier?’. Now I 
think that perception was wrong. 
Now I think what happened in that 


period was that] got very certain of 
what I wanted to do, very focused 
on what I wanted to do, which 
meant when the Books Of Blood 
came out, with no fiction published 
anywhere else before in magazine 
form or anything, it was a coup. It 
wasn’t planned to be a coup. 
Maybe my editors at Sphere knew 
that it would be, I certainly wasn’t 
aware it would. Butit turned out to 
bea more definitive statement than 
I think I realised it was, and I 
think that was a direct con- 
sequence of my having spent a 
lot of time working doing stuff like 
Frankenstein In Love, The History Of 
The Devil, The Secret Life Of Cartoons, 
pe which in very different 

inds of ways mapped out the kind 
of territory that I’m now beginning, 
ina different medium, to examine 
and explore. 

I spent a lot of time working 
through the processes of my 
imagination. Now, in hindsight, I 
think they were very useful years, 
and besides there are 11 full-length 

| plays and hundreds of drawings 
and a whole network of contacts 
and knowledge which has stood 
mein great stead where the movies 
are concerned. I don’t think I could 
have directed Hellraiser if I hadn't 
had a lot of time directing in the 
theatre. But, maybe more 
significantly, the whole sense that 
my sensibility was shaped during 


those years and, therefore, spewed - 


onto the page pretty much finished 
when it did. 


FIRST BLOOD 


MS: Were the Books Of Blood the 
first fiction you had written? 
CB: Effectively. There were a few 
pieces which I have looked at again 
and which one day Imight work up 
into something. But what 
happened was, after three years 
spent studying philosophy and 
English literature, just dissecting 
the word on the page at university, 
my system revolted at the idea of 
doing what! thought, at the age of 
11, Iwas going to do; and thatis to 
write. I mean, something in me 
went ‘Oh, my God!’; I was up to: 
here with academe. Iam nota good 
reviewer, I am not a good analyst, 
certainly not a good self-analyst. 
Any observations I have about the 
field and the way that it works, and 
the way that it might work in the 
future, are essentially rooted in my 
own perceptions; where I amin the 
field and so on. I don’t have a 
useful or illuminating overview, so 
ina sense academe - which is about 
analysis and overviews and the 
grand tradition and analysing 
influences — was, for me, the 
equivalent of sticking fingers down 
my throat. 

I don’t have huge theories about 
what I do, and don’t even look to 


being lauded down the ages, 
simply get on and do whatIdo, and 
if it works for people... now 
that’s great. And obviously I hope 
it works for posterity, but I sure as 
shit can’t plant that. All I can do is 
just get on with the day-to-day 
business of writing. 

MS: So you just wrote the first set 
of short stories, sent them to your 
agent and got published? : 
CB: That's pretty much how it 
happened. My agent sent them to 
[Victor] Gollancz first and 
somebody at Gollancz sent them 
back saying they were the most 
disgusting things she had ever 
read, and we sent them to Sphere. 
There were maybe five short stories 
at that point, and Sphere said 
‘We'll publish anything else’, andI 
said ‘That's all there are at the 
moment, but I can work on the 
rest’. And I got other notions and 
put together the rest of the 
material, so eventually I could get 
15 or maybe 16 short stories in the 
first three volumes. 


DRAWING 
ON THE MIND 


MS: You once admitted that the 
short-story form suits your low 
attention span; does that mean we 
will be seeing some more? 
CB: Yes it does. It’s not so much a 
short attention span in the sense 
that Weaveworld is a bit-novel. 
Some ideas have short attention 
spans, they have a place to go and 
they finish when 30 pages are over. 
Weaveworld was an idea which was 
rewarded with a further extended 
creative effort on my part. But an 
idea like Ramhead Rex or The Age Of 
Desire, these are stories which have 
a natural length of 25 pages. They 
are notideas which philosophically 
or narratively would particularly 
merit or reward extended play. 
I’m so very critical of the 
tendency to write very big novels 
with very smallideas, which I think 
is so much the thing at the moment, 
that I’m always trying, wherever I 
can, to match my subject to my 
form. I’ve just done Cabal, and 
Cabalis a short novel; I mean it will 
be probably 210 pages. Icould have 
certainly made it into a much much 
bigger novel — whether it would 
have been all the better for that I 
think is a moot point. I think, 
probably, it’s better short and 
sharp. 
MS: Doyourideas still spring from 
your drawings? 
CB: Yesall the time, because it’s an 
association of image and idea. 
Images mean things and if they 
on in your brain for 24 hours or 
48 hours, the ideas behind them, 
the root notion, will usually come 
clear. If it doesn’t, as sometimes 
happens, I'll note the idea down — 
very often in drawing form — and 
then wait until what the idea means 


comes clear. And sometimes that 
will take a fuck of along time. There 
are some stories I've waited years 
and years and years to get a sense 
of whe Imeant. I don’tlike to start 
stories without knowing what the 
subtext is; having discovered the 
subtext, you can bury it quite 
deeply as a puzzle for the reader. 
But I think it’s essential in the first 
instance to know yourself what 
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but the writer hasn’t taken it to its 
limit’. Hasn’t taken it to its limit 
because he or she doesn’t quite 
know what the idea signifies. After 
all, fantastic fiction is symbolic 
fiction, metaphoric fiction, even, at 
its most extreme forms, allegorical 
fiction; and if you don’t know what 
the metaphor is for, essentially 
you're writing blind. 


It’sa literary adventure in which 
you're striving all the time to press / 
the reader's imagination, as you 
are pressing your own 
imagination, to places it hasn't 
been before. And one of the 
greatest spurs to that, in me, is to 
push what the metaphor means. 
It’s really a question of knowing 
finally where you're coming from. 
There are lots of moments in my {| 
fiction in which characters confront 
the problem of belief, confront the 
problem of the imaginative act, 
confront the problem of what it is 
to dream and whatitis to live with 
the consequences of the dream. 
Those are the questions I suppose 
all artists are asking all the time. I 
think maybe fantastical writers 
have reason to ask that question 
more loudly, because, after all, we 
are inventing almost from nothing. 


Illustration by Clive Barker 


Next issue: Clive Barker tells of 
Hellraiser I: Hellbound, his Film 
Futures production company and 
his newest novels. 
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With THE BELIEVERS, RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD PART II and THE SERPENT AND 
THE RAINBOW, Voodoo and its zombie slaves are 
once again rampaging through British cinemas. Philip 
Nutman digs up the grave dirt and proves that for 
clichés there really is life after death 


oodoo. 
The word has 
sinister connotat- 
ions and conjures 
up visions of 
orgies, human sac- 
rifices and 
zombies: ‘the 
walking dead’. As 
used by the 
movies, the West Indian religion, 
which is still practised primarily in 
Haiti, has been presented asa form 
of black magic when it’s really a 
eee religion containing 
oth good and evil. 

There’s a line in the book The 
Serpent And The Rainbow by 
ethnobiologist Wade Davis — which 
is the basis of the new Wes Craven 
film of the same title — which 
illustrates this: ‘Haiti will teach you 
Good and Evil are one. We never 
confuse them, nor do we keep 
them apart’. 

Areligion of many gods, Voodoo 
is a mixture of African tribal cults, 
Christianity and a smattering of 
classical and Egyptian mythology. 
It is, according to Davis ‘a very 
healthy religion’. For the people of 
Haiti, Voodoo is a reality as Davis 
explained to FEAR’s Stanley 
Wiater in a recent interview for 
Twilight Zone magazine: ‘This 
religion — this whole way of life, 
between the spirit realm and the 
material realm — works for them’. 

Voodoo and zombies first 
captured the imagination of cinema 
| audiences when the Halperin 
brothers made White Zombie, 
starring Bela Lugosi, in 1932. The 
| film made the word ‘zombie’ 
| popular and laid ground rules for 
}/ many movies which were to 
follow. 

The idea of the zombie has long 
been a horror archetype, but over 
the last decade has moved away 
from its religious roots through 
George A Romero’s Living Dead 
trilogy and the attendant Italian 
rip-offs that followed in their wake. 
These days you don’thave to goto 
the West Indies to encounter 
shambling, reanimated corpses — 
they are here, they are now, they 
are, in the words of Billy Idol, ‘the 
dead next door’. They could, in 
fact, be all of us. 

In the past year Voodoo has 


made a cinematic comeback. Alan 
Parker's Angel Heart, John 
Schlesinger’s The Believers and Wes 
Craven’s The Serpent And The 
Rainbow all deal with it to some 
degree — The Believers, however, is 
about a similar magical system 
called Santeria. Of the three, 
Serpent is one of the few films to 
look seriously at Voodoo, zombies 
and their origins. 


THELIGHT 
AND THE DARK 


Like early Christianity, Voodoo 
developed and was practised 
clandestinely for fear of 
persecution. American occultist 
and anthropologist William 
Seabrook was one of the first white 
men to investigate the religion in 
practical terms. In his book The 
Magic Island he describes the gods. 
There is Damballa Wedo, the great 
serpent god who almost certainly 
had his ancestry in Africa before 
the days of slavery. Papa Legba is 
guardian of death and the 
unknown, and Ogoun Badagaris is 
‘the bloody warrior’. At the same 
time Voodooists worship Brother 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary, 
renamed as Maitresse Ezilee. The 
placing of the Christian cross on the 
altar of a Voodoo place of worship, 
a houmfordt, is not meant to be 
blasphemous but displays the 
pantheism of the cult. 

On the dark side is the culte des 
mortes — the cult of the dead. No 
human sacrifice is involved, but the 
cult is necromantic and uses the 
dead for fortune-telling. There are 
similarities with western 
Spiritualism involving trance-like 
states and conversation with 
recently deceased family members. 

In the culte des mortes, Papa Nebo 
is the father of death, but Baron 
Samedi is the spirit of the 
graveyards and zombies, a 
grotesque scarecrow figure who is 
usually represented by a plain 
wooden cross which wears on its 
arms an old-fashioned tailcoat and 
is crowned by a top-hat. If the 
image seems familiarit should be — 
the James Bond film Live And Let Die 
used Voodoo as its background 
and several religious motifs to 
some effect, the most notable of 
which was Baron Samedi, who 
appeared in a handful of scenes. 


REVOLTING 
PLAGUES 


Of the numerous motion pictures 
which have dealt with the subject 
in One form or another, only two 
are well known: Val Lewton’s 
classic | Walked With A Zombie 
(1943), and Hammer's Plague Of The 
Zombies (1965), both of which 
incorporate classic story elements 
from White Zombie. 

A slow, creaky old film, 
considered a gem of a Thirties 
creature-feature in some quarters, 
but mediocre at best, White Zombie 
took much of its narrative from 
Seabrook’s Magic Island in an 
attempt to give the story some 
authenticity. But for obvious 
reasons itignored the positive side 
of Voodoo to concentrate on the 
zombies and make the most of 
Lugosi's character, Murder 
Legendre — subtlety was not the 
screenwriter’s strong point — 
master of the walking dead. From 
our perspective the film is leaden 
and predictable but it was the first 
of its kind. 

In 1936 the Halperins — producer 
Edward and brother Victor who 
directed White Zombie — made the 
awful Revolt Of The Zombies, 
starring Dean Jagger. It was a 
typical potboiler of the time. The 
story starts during the last days of 
World War I, with a company of 
zombie soldiers attacking the 
enemy. Basically, the story 
revolves around a formula which 
creates these walking dead and 
various characters are chasing after 
its secret. 

Zombies became part and parcel 
of wartime cinema fare in the 
number of mediocre, often simple- 
minded, productions which used 
genre elements as hooks on which 
film makers could hang domestic 
propaganda. Monogram Pictures 
churned out three such works: King 
Of The Zombies, Revenge Of The 
Zombies and Voodoo Man — the latter 
directed by William Beaudine and 
starring Bela Lugosi and George 
Zucco, which was the best of a poor 
crop. Of the period, only 
Paramount's The Ghost Breakers 
(1940) and Lewton’s | Walked With 
A Zombie stand up to today’s 
standards. 

King Of The Zombies, however, is 
worth a brief look at in terms of B- 
movie formulae. The story 
concerns three men whoare forced 
to land their light aircraft on a 
remote Carribean island where 
they meet Dr Miklos Sangre and his 
family, apparently refugees from 
Austria. The doctor's wife seems to 
be in a hypnotic trance and the 
island is mainly populated by 
zombies controlled by Tahama, the 


old cook. Sangre denies the 
existence of the walking dead, 
there is the usual love interest, and 
the doctor turns out to be an Axis 
agent who is holding an American 
admiral captive with the intention 
of transferring information from 
his mind into that of his wife. An 
absurd story for sure, one that was 
not helped by uneven direction 
and negligible production values. 


ZOMBIE ANTICS 


If King Of The Zombies was a new 
low-point for movies dealing with 
the living dead, at least Voodoo Man 
was more serious. Lugosi played 
physician Robert Marlowe who is 
searching for a woman with the 
mental abilities to revive his wife. 
The plot revolves around the 
disappearance of several girls, with 
Marlowe's Voodoo rites turning 
them into zombies when the 
mental transference fails. 
Naturally, the good guys save the 
day and Marlowe is killed. John 
Carradine played a small part as 
Job, keeper of the zombies. Ho 
hum. 

The Ghost Breakers was a Bob 
Hope/Paulette Goddard vehicle 
directed by George Marshall. Hope 
énds up ona Carribean island with 
Goddard, who has inherited a 
crumbling old castle. Based ona 
stage play, the film was designed 
as an Opportunity to combine 
Hope's comic antics with the 
haunted house scenario, and 
although much of the picture is a 
speedy fast-paced farce, Marshall 
created some creepy moments with 
atmospheric sets, the best 
sequence being when the leads are 
chased by a zombie. 

RKO’s I Walked With A Zombie 
(directed by Jacques Tourneur) is 
one of the most effective films 
dealing with Voodoo and is 
deservedly a classic. Its producer 
Val Lewton was originally a studio 
story editor who was promoted to 
producer with the superb Cat People 
(1942). Lewton’s mode of film- 
making, as displayed in Cat People, 
was to create stylish, atmospheric 
low-budget horror movies which 
worked through suggestion and 
imagination rather than relying on 
monster suits and bad makeup 
jobs. Budgets were small but his 
intelligence, coupled with the 
crews he employed, allowed the 
films to eschew their financial 
limitations, with a strong emphasis 
on carefully structured stories and 
dynamic visuals. 

Scripted by genre veteran Curt 
Siodmak and Ardel Wray, I Walked 
With A Zombie was loosely based on 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. The 
story begins with nurse Betsy 


Conell — Francis Dee — accepting 
employment on the island of San 
Sebastian in the Carribean. She’s to 
take care of the invalid wife of 
plantation owner Paul Holland — 
Tom Conway. The island is a 
gloomy place of heavy atmosphere 
with mournful natives and grim 
reminders of their former days of 
slavery, a situation not lightened 
by Holland’s comments about 
death and decay shadowing his 
home. 

Also at the plantation are Paul's 
half-brother Wesley — James Ellison 
~ their mother, and Paul's wife, 
Jessica— Christine Gordon—whom 
Betsy realises is mentally ill. Dr. 
Maxwell — James Bell — the local 
physician, unnerves Betsy by 
referring to Jessica as a ‘beautiful 
zombie’, and from this point on 


Lewton increases the doom-laden 
atmosphere with the presence of 
the mysterious Mrs Rand, the 
mother, who — it later transpires — 
is actually the Voodoo high 
priestess. 

The crux of the story comes from 
Jessica’s involvement with Wesley. 
Atone stage they were planning to 
run away together, and as a result 
the jealous Mrs Rand placed a curse 
on her daughter-in-law. The film 


-ends with Wesley carrying the 


zombified Jessica into the sea with 
him to drown, the pervasive sense 
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Mould for the living dead to come — | Walked With A Zombie 


"1 Walked 
With A Zombie 
is one of the 
most effective 
films,deser- 
vedly a classic" 
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of tragedy which cloaks the island 
claiming the lives of the tragic 
lovers. 


LIGHT AND DARK 


One of I Walked With A Zombie's 
greatest strengths is its elegant 
visual style; another isits structure, 
which critic Joel E Siegel describes 
as ‘fragmented, mosaic-like.. . a 
series of tiny, precise vignettes 
which do not so much tell the story 
as sketch in its borders and 
possibilities’. It’s a highly poetic 
film, superbly realised by director 
Tourneur and cinematographer 

J] Roy Hunt. 

Two sequences are particularly 
memorable. The first of these is 
early in the film when Betsy 
explores the house at night to 
investigate a noise. Tourneur plays 
with the viewer's expectations 
through clever use of light and 
shadow, hinting at things unseen. 
The second occurs when Betsy 
takes Jessica through the cane 
fields at night to the Voodoo 
temple. Seldom has wind and 
darkness been used to such effect; 
the suspense is riveting as the 
women move through the rustling, 
gloomy fields to encounter the 
strange, imposing figure of 
Carretour — Darby Jones — the 
zombie guardian of the temple. For 
these reasons alone the movie is a 
must-see. 

Very little happened with 
zombie films during the next 
decade until the end of the Fifties 
when Voodoo Island and Zombies Of 
Mora-Tau were released. Again, 
neither were exceptional and 
Voodoo Island wasted the talents of 
Boris Karloff, but the latter film was 
the first to use the concept of 
groups of walking dead movin 
menacingly around with the dark 
circles-under-their-eyes look 
which Hammer was to take further 
with Plague Of Zomibie in 1965. 

This Hammer movie has stood 
the test of time well and works 
better than some of the other 
pictures which the company was 
producing at the time. Although 
the idea of transposing zombies to 
a Cornish village seems 
incongruous, the taut plot, written 
by director John Gilling, makes 
good use of the barren locations 
and there are some fine 
claustrophobic moments, 
especially the surreal dream 
sequence when one of the 
characters is attacked by zombies 
as they claw themselves from their 
graves. Makeup artist Roy Ashton 
worked wonders ona small budget 
to give the dead tin miners the 
rotting look that has become the 
standard zombie style. 


TO KNOW AND LOVE 


Not only did George A Romero 
change the face of horror films 
when he made Night Of The Living 
Dead in 1968, he also developed the 
zombie mythology in such a way 
that made the creatures more of an 
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immediate, inescapable, threat. 
The traditional trappings of 
Carribean peasants, slavery, and 
Haitian beliefs work to a degree, 
but the exorcism of that locale 
removed the threat from every day 
life. The dead next door were 
restless —_ and hungry. 

Zombies as we know and love 
them today are Romero 5s creation. 
His Living Dead trilogy continued 
with Dawn Of The Dead in 1979, and 
was responsible for the bloody tide 
of Italian gut-crunchers which 
emulate Romeroisms but with little 
success, either artistically or 
financially. Lucio Fulci's Zombie 
Flesh Eater starts with the dead 
overrunning New York, but soon 
switches locations, taking the 
plague back to its rotting roots in 
the West Indies with crazed doctor 
Richard Johnson responsible for 
the gory mayhem. [hen you ve got 
the awful Zombie Il, Oasis Of The 
Zombies, Zombie Lake, City Of The 
Living Dead and, surprise, surprise, 
Fulci has just finished Zombie II, 
which is not a zombie movie in that 
it’s about toxic waste 
contamination, 

Finally, Dan O/Bannon’s comic 
spoof Return Of The Living Dead 
(1986), was a takeoff of Night Of The 
Living Dead, which successfully 
combined laughs with gross-out 
tactics. Yet of the modern zombie 
films only Romero's trilogy, Nighi-, 
Dawn-, and Day Of The Dead, add 
anything of note to the subgenre. 
Romero $ skill as a film-maker and 
his allegorical concerns invest the 


doesn t discount the possibility ofa 
fourth Living Dead film — Day Of 
The Dead was not the film he had 
planned, for budgetry reasons — 
but it appears that the zombie flick 
has gone as far asitcan without the 
traditional Voodoo background. 
Perhaps it was inevitable, 
therefore, that the religious aspect 
would return in one form or 
another, as it did in Alan Parker's 
Angel Heart. 

Based on William Hjortsberg’s 
acclaimed 1978 novel, Parker's 
picture is a fine combination of a 
hard-boiled film noir detective tale 
with Satanism and the occult, of 
which Voodoo is an important 
part. [t's a Faustian story dealing 
with the Devil—played urbanely by 
Robert De Niro— with which Parker 
went to considerable lengths to 
ensure that the supernatural 
elements were handled correctly, 
and thoroughly researched his 
material. The sequence in which 
grizzled detective Harry Angel — 


Mickey Rourke — observes mambo 


Epiphany Proudfoot participate in 


a ritual, dancing under the 
influence of the spirits that have 


possessed her whilst sacrificing a 
chicken, is a case in point. Actual 
Haitian ceremonial music was 


played in the background and the 
dance arrangements, 
choreographed by Louis Falco, 
incorporated authentic Voodoo 
rites. Well shotand cleverly edited, 
the scene was one of the most 
memorable in the movie. 


Like Angel Heart, John 


threesome with considerable Schlesinger’s Ihe Believers 


power. combines a detective story with 
occult goings on. Santeria, the 

VOODOO religion whichis an integral part of 
the picture, is widely practised in 

DETECTIVES oes a 


New York's Hispanic community, 
As with Voodoo, it is a pantheistic 
belief featuring many of the Roman 
Catholic saints in its cast of gods. 
The evilin the story comes not from 
Santeria but from the dark side of 
the religion, a cult called the 
Brujeria whose participants 


Movies, like fiction, appear to 
rotate in cycles. George Romero 


Cathy Tyson faces the Spirit of Death 
in The Serpent And The Rainbow 


practise child sacrifice as a means 
of achieving personal gain. 

Widowed police psychologist 
Cal Jamison — Martin Sheen — 
becomes involved in the 
investigation of a number of 
mysterious deaths when one of the 
cops he’s treating inexplicably dies. 
When the post-mortem is carried 
out they discover a snake slithering 
around inside the poor guy’s guts, 
certainly not a typical occurrence, 
even in New York. Events take a 
personal turn for the worse when 
Brujeria priests try to lure Jamison 
into their clutches through his 
young son. 

Certainly not a typical voodoo 
movie in the traditional sense, The 
Believers uses the concept of 
imitative magic ~— ie the Voodoo 
ritual of sticking pins into an effigy 
of the victim — in various 
imaginative ways, the most 
shocking of which occurs when 
Sheen’s love interest, Helen 
Shaver, developsa large boil on her 
left cheek. After experiencing a 
high fever, the boil bursts and a 
nest of spiders scuttle forth from 
inside Shaver’s skin. Though 
Schlesinger generally pulls his 
punches with the violence, this 
scene really touches a nerve. It sent 
the New York audience I saw it 
with diving under their seats in 
terror. Sadly, the film falls apart at 
the end with the predictable and 
unnecessary double ending, a 
profound disappointment coming 
from a director of Schlesinger’s 
ability, especially as he avoids 
some of the usual Voodoo clichés 
for most of the movie. 


FACT NOT FICTION 


The most exciting film of the recent 
crop of Voodoo pictures, however, 
is Wes Craven's The Serpent And The 
Rainbow which delves deep into 
Voodoo lore and, from a scientific 
perspective, looks at the creation of 
real zombies. What sets the film 
apart from anything that’s gone 
before is its basis in fact not fiction. 
Wade Davis, who has been 
described as a real-life Indianna 
Jones, is a Harvard University 
ethnobiologist who studies the 
relationships between different 
ethnic cultures and indigenous 
plant life. Widely travelled, he 
went to Haiti in 1982 to investigate 
the suggested connection between 
the zombie legend and potions 
made from natural substances. 
While there he was introduced toa 
local doctor who hada patient who 
apparently died years before but 
had suddenly returned to his 
village several years later in some 
kind of unusual mental state and 
nearly scared his family to death. 
Through his inquiries Davis 
contacted a local medicine man and 
persuaded him to show Davis how 
to make the potion which induces 
the zombie state. The story of the 
process and Davis's experiences in 
the country make fascinating 
reading — Davis is a good writer 
who manages to balance out the 


scientific with a sense of 
adventure. 

His investigations took him into 
graveyards and deep into 
inhospitable jungles, but what is 
most extraordinary is the process 
involved in the making of the 
compound which induces the 
psychological and physical effects 
on the victim, and requires many 
complex stages in preparing 
various plants in precise 
measurements without the aid of 
scientific or medical equipment. 
One of the main ingredients is a 

oison similar to that found in the 

ighly toxic Japanese Puffer fish, a 
gastronomic delicacy in that 
country which causes more than 20 
deaths a year amongst enthusiastic 
diners. Tests are still being carried 
out at Harvard to determine how 
the drug works. 

It’s an exciting story, but not the 
substance of which Hollywood 
movies are made, whichis why the 
Craven flick is credited as ‘inspired 
by the book by Wade Davis’. 
Written by Richard Maxwell and 
AR Simoun, the events that 
happened to Davis have been 
fictionalised to provide an 
adventure, a love story and a 
suspense film — according to 
Craven, who added in a recent 
interview that he hopes people will 
consider it an adult political 
thriller. 

So, is it a horror movie? It was 
certainly marketed that way in 
America when it opened earlier 
this year, and it does contain some 
weird hallucinatory dream 


‘sequences which could have come 


from A Nightmare On Elm Street, 
and which is exactly what you'd 
expect from Craven. 

Shot in the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti, it tells of Dr Dennis 
Alan’s — Bill Pullman — search for 
the zombie drug. He gets 
romantically involved with 
Marielle—Cathy Tyson-—and a local 
doctor who introduces him to the 
mystical experiences of Voodoo. To 
give Alan an adversary, Craven 
and his writers introduce a black 
magician, Dargent Peytraud — 
Zakes Mokae — who is also chief of 
the menacing Tontons Macoute, 
Haiti's infamous secret police. 
Regardless of the melodramatic 
aspects of the story, Craven, like 
Alan Parker thoroughly researched 
his material and participated in 
some Voodoo rites before shooting 
started. 

The Serpent And The Rainbow will 
be turning staff at your local cinema 
into walking dead during 
December, and we'll be covering it 
inmore depth then. We might even 
send the editor to Haiti for his hols. 


The Believers 


ao 


OF A LONELY 
RIPTWRITER 


“No director is 
going to thank 
you fora 
description of 
amassive bed- 
room if all he 
can afford isa 
plywood 
shack”’ 
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TALES 


Everyone’s at it these days, but scriptwriting is still a 
delicate balance of art and technique. John Gilbert 
passes on some tips for the budding practitioners of 
cinematic brain surgery in the second of his series on 


movie-making 


he golden days — 

and nights — of 

Hollywood’s 

scriptwriting sys- 
tem are over. Gone 
are the multiple 
drafts in their blue, 
yellow, red, green 
and white folders, 
the on-staff movie 
scriptwriters contracted to the 
studios, and the plush offices in 
which they work. We’re now in the 
era of the independent film pro- 
duction company where screen- 
writing is a joint effort. Few writers 
are allowed on set during the pro- 
duction process, and those who are 
lucky get to work in a single hotel 
room near the studios~are you still 
interested? 

Screenwriting technique has also 
become a lot easier because inde- 
pendent film companies have short 
lead times and because the script 
can so often change during produc- 
tion. If, for instance, you compare 
The Lost Boys with most scripts 
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written in the early-Sixties, you'll 
see that the former has a chatty 
style and reads almost like a novel, 
while those in the latter category 
are highly compartmentalised and 
contain indecipherable abbrevia- 
tions. 

You can also forget about being 
the great novelist while writing a 
script. True, you'll work with 
dialogue and you'll have to 
describe scenes, but no director is 
going to thank you for a beautiful 
description of a massive bedroom, 
where the protagonists ‘have great 
sex’, ifallhe can afford is a plywood 
shack and he’s doing a Friday The 
13th movie. That's the first way to 
get sacked — or not, in the case of 
your protagonists. 


TECHNIQUE AND 
SPEECH 


For the purposes of this article, I’ll 
concentrate on some general tips 
on transforming a storyline into a 
script, but first let’s take a look at 
the general structure of a 
screenplay. 

Each scene is given a number in 


order to allow the director to 
specify a shooting order to cast and 
crew. Before each scene number 
you usually write FADE IN which 
just means that the camera starts 
taking notice of the action. 

Each scene number is then fol- 
lowed by a description, in capital 
letters, of the location—-EXT mean- 
ing outdoors and INT meanin 
inside, usually on set. That's fol- 
lowed by the location description, 
such as SCHOOL CLASSROOM, 
which in turn is followed by a time 
of day — which might just be 
MORNING, AFTERNOON, or 
EVENING. A typical scene header 
could, therefore, be: 


INT. CLASSROOM — AFTER- 
NOON 


Underneath that heading you 
detail the scene description, work- 
ing in image and movement rather 
than a novel’s structure of image 
and character thought. Treat the 
camera as your eyes — pretentious? 
Moi? — and use it to reveal the 
scene. After some descriptive 
scene-setting in our sample class- 
room, you might continue: 


CAMERA HOLDS TIGHT 
FRAME on Mrs Mahoney, the 
duty teacher, as she pushes 
through classroom door. There’s 
a bunch of books in her arms 
which she drops on the floor. 
Laughter from class OFF 
SCREEN. THE CAMERA PULLS 
BACK to Mr Patrick, Head- 
teacher, who's standing in door- 
way. Kids’ jeers stop. THE CAM- 
ERA PULLS BACK AND PANS to 
quiet kids at their desks. 


At this point Mr Patrick might well 
say something and you, as 
scriptwriter, do that by first centr- 
ing the speaker’s name in capital 
letter, followed underneath by the 
speech which is indented on the 
page: 
PATRICK 

Perhaps you'd allow me now 

to introduce your new 

teacher, Mrs Mahoney. 


The above piece of speech is 
simplisticand doesn’t show the dif- 
ference between real-life talk, 
novel-character talk, and movie- 
character talk. There is a difference. 
Novel speech is a condensed form 
of real-life talk, without the 


ums. . . ersand repetition that 
you find in most conversations. 
Each speech should also make a 
point, should convey character and 
emotion. It can also provide clues 
to location. 

Movie speech is the most 
difficult to write. Anyone who’s 
read a Jeffrey Archer novel knows 
that often character speech in book 
fiction cannot be easily read out 
loud. The speech ina script must be 
compact but you must also be able 
to read it aloud. That’s why 
scriptwriting is often a team effort 
not only in the ideas operation but 
also in the logistical, write, read 
back and, rewrite procedure. 

Speech is also important 
because, in the beginning, that’s all 
the scriptwriter has at his disposal 
to establish a character for the 
actor. Scene-setting isn’t enough 
and you'll find very few scripts 
which list detailed character moti- 
vation. There will, of course, be 
allusions to the type of character. 
involved — for instance, ‘he’s built 
like a brick wall but is a bit of a 

rude and is easily offended’ — but 
these tell nothing of the character's 
mind and you can’t put think bub- 
bles into the script. 


FRAMEWORK AND 
EFFECTS 


So, you've set location, character, 
and dialogue in one scene, but how 
do you go on from there? If the vie- 
wer suddenly realised that your 
picture is just a collection of scenes 
then you, the director and — God 
help him - the editor have all failed. 
One scene must flow into another 
and in order for that to happen 
you've got to imagine what the 
camera would see before you putit 
down on paper. 

The classroom sequence above 
uses a few simple camera angles 
without breaking the action, but 
say you wanted to pick outa single 
pupil — the one who’s going to 
throw acid over her headteacher. 
You would first need to cutina shot 
of the class sniggering after teacher 
dropped the books — where’s the 
laughter coming from? — and after 
this Establishing Shot you can zero 
in on one particular class member, 
who’s just been introduced to the 
viewer. 

During the last sequence the 
camera did a lot of panning side- 
ways and pulling back. Okay, for 
the next sequence we need a close 
up of the girl, but may Isuggest we 
bring in the idea of long shot (LS) 
which would be full length of the 
girl and her desk, the medium shot 
2(MS), which would take in top of 
desk to the space above her head, 
and the close up (CU), which 
would be head and shoulders. You 
can also add ‘medium’ to those 
terms to roughly signify an in- 
between state. 


In our sequence let’s cut from the 
headteacher’s dialogue to the girl 
in long shot. 


2. INT CLASSROOM — NOON 
MCU on Samantha Hill sitting 
primly at desk picking nails and 
playing with a bottle. Begin to 
TRACK BACK TOLS as she 
opens the bottle and gets up from 
desk. 


At this point we cut ina medium 
shot of the headmaster who stops 
speaking and starts to frown, then 
it’s back to a long shot of the girl 
walking between the desk, acid 
bottle in hand. She throws acid in 
teacher’s face — and here comes a 
special effect, which you should 
just describe in the body of the 
script. If, however, you want to 
add a post-production effect, such 
as the headteacher’s face with a 
green glow or a spinning copy of a 
newspaper witha ‘HEADMASTER 
IN ACID MAYHEM’ headline, you 
would label the sequence within 
the scene EFX and then, beneath 
the initials, describe your special 
effect. 

Finally, a word on the way in 
which one scene follows another— 
the CUT TO: directive. You’ve 
already seen the FADE IN where 
the screen goes from black to 
action, well, you can also have 
FADE OUT in which the action 
goes to black and DISSOLVE in 
which one scene fades out as 
another fades in. The other most 
used CUT TO: is SUDDEN, or 
SHOCK CUT TO. It’s a quick cut 
from one dramatic scene to another 
which defies the easy flow 
guideline outlined above. It’s used 
to surprise — ie a raving psycho 
jumping out on an unaware victim 
—and if your viewer doesn’t notice 
it you’re doing something wrong. 


THE DEEP END 


There are many ways of writing a 
script, each of which depends 
upon the writer and the needs of 
the director. The method just 
described, however, will get your 
point across through most movie 
scenes, but before you start writing 
you've got to plan exactly how the 
movie will run. If you have a dedi- 
cated story line which has been 
okayed by the director, you simply 
develop the action and dialogue 
from that. If, however, the pro- 
ducer throws a book at you and 
tells you he wants to make a 90- 
minute film out of it, you might 
have problems. There are at least 
70,000 words waiting between 
those covers, all that action, all that 
dialogue. 

Don’t panic. 

The producer won’t expect a lit- 
eral translation of book to screen — 
if he does he probably wants his 
head tested or he’s making a 


HOW TO MAKE A 
MOVIE: PART TWO 


Charles Dickens series. In most 
cases it just won’t work. Read the 
book, establish the major charac- 
ters and the major scenes; those are 
the ones you’re going to script. 

Once the major scenes are estab- 
lished, throw away the book and 
develop your own links from one 
of the novel's scenes to another. 
Rewrite dialogue, change locations 
if they don’t fit in with the pro- 
jected budget, merge characters, 
drop characters and get as faraway 
from the book’s plot as necessary. 
As long as you stay faithful to the 
atmosphere of the novel none of 
the author's fans are going to be 
offended. 

You won't, usually, be on your 
own during the scripting process. 
If the movie’s budget is big enough 
you'll havea script supervisor and/ 
or script editor. The former con- 
stantly reminds you of deadlines 
and provides a shoulder to cry onif 
you suddenly find the script isn’t 
working. The latter, at best, fine 
tunes your work and, at worst, 
rewrites. He, or she, may also be on 
hand to advise the producer and 
his blue pencil if the script needs 
cuts to conform with budget. 

I don’t mean to sound sour, but 
as if those two weren’t enough, you 
may also have to work with the 
original book’s author acting as 
script consultant and the direc- 
tor... That hotel room men- 
tioned at the start of this article is 


gonna get pretty crowded,andyou  /"The producer 
thought screenwriting wasa lonely 7 

profession. won texpecta 
oe literal transla- 
it’s time toletgoandseethewritten 4+ 

theory turned into cinematic practi- tion of book to 
cality. First-time screenwriters screen — if he 
soon discover that it hurts: your = 
script is likely to be slashed, in one st he proba 
way oranother, once filming starts, y wants his 
and if you’re really unlucky you head tested’”’ 


may find that the director has lost 
some of your best scenes and great- 
est dialogue by the time the pro- 
duction wraps. 

Add to that the bits and pieces of 
your masterpiece that dive from 
the editor’s Moviola or Steenbeck 
viewing machine to the cutting 
room floor during post-produc- - 
tion, and that hurt feeling can 
become like a knife twisted in the 
gut. Okay, you haven’t gotas much 
power as the term ‘scriptwriter’ 
tends to imply, but if the film is a 
success your name on the end cre- 
dits should guarantee you more 
creative work. 


Next Issue: Upsets On Set: How to 
make a Manic Depressive 
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Starring: James Legros, Reggie Bannister, Angus 
Scrimm, Paula Irvine, Samantha Phillips. Producer 
Roberto A Quezada, Screenplay/Director Don Coscarelli. 
Distributor Universal. Cert unconfirmed 


A the poster says, ‘This 

Summer... The Ball is 
Back!’ 
Nine years on from the original 
Phantasm, the quirky low-budget 
movie which featured those weird 
flying silver spheres that home in 
on people’s heads and burrow 
into their brains, comes a sequel. 
Phantasm appeared at the start of 
the late-Seventies horror boom 
and became a firm favourite with 
fans because of its off-beat ideas 
and strange effects. Even if much 
of it didn’t appear to make sense, 
it had more than the usual share 
of shocks and surprises which 
insured its success. 
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In case you've forgotten, the 
story told of strange goings on in 
Morningside Mortuary and 
witnessed by a teenager called 
Mike. Sinister, robed dwarves, a 
menacing tall man, those pesky 
spheres, a transdimensional 
stargate —in a word Phantasm 
was... well, weird. 

In the new picture things have 
grown worse. The Tall Man — 
Angus Scrimm - is back with his 
little minions. For Mike and 
Reggie — James LeGros and 
Reggie Bannister -— the nightmare 
that began 10 years ago has 
returned with a vengeance. The 
Tall Man’s activities have spread 


across America, a turn of events 
that sets the guys off on a search 
and destroy road trip to hunt 
down their nemesis and 
erradicate him once and for all, 
aided by Liz, a girl they pick up 
along the way. 

Phantasm was a movie that 
didn’t follow the lines of typical 
plot logic, opting instead to 
overlap dreams with reality in 
much the same way as Nightmare 
On Elm Street. The sequel 
promises to do the same, only 
more so with faster pace and wild 
state-of-the-art effects by Evil 
Dead/From Beyond veteran Mark 
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Like Evil Dead II, the Phantasm 
sequel was an interesting 
challenge for Shostrom who had 
many difficult effects to achieve 
ona small budget — £1.5 million. 
Of his experience he says: 
‘Working with Don Coscarelli 
was like working with Sam Raimi 
in some respects. Sam was very 
specific about the style, but he 
also gave mea lot of freedom to do 
what I wanted. Don was more 
vague in describing what he 
wanted, but knows immediately 
what it is once you show him 
something, so it was a process of 
giving him things he could build 
upon.’ 

Expect Phantasm II here early 
next year. 


POLTERGEIST Ill 


Starring: Rom Skerritt, Nancy Allen, Heather O’Rourke, 
Zelda Rubinstein. Producer Barry Bernardi, Director Gary 
Sherman. Distributor United International Pictures. 


Cert 15 


he most frightening factor 

about Poltergeist III is that 
nothing happens! Lacking in 
suspense or visible tension, this 
shot-for-television, badly- 
directed, badly-acted piece of 
celuloid schlock is attributed to 
co-writer/director/executive 
director Gary Sherman. 
Surprisingly, even Dick Smith’s 
special effects are lacklustre, 
misrepresenting past credits like 
the Exorcist and Scanners. 

Heather O’Rourke, who died 

shortly after finishing the movie, 
makes her third outing here as 
little Carol Anne, the diminutive 
blonde — her face appears bloated 
- whom poltergeists have a habit 
of pulling into the walls of her 


residences. For reasons never 
made too clear, she also possesses 
the ability to allow the demons to 
escape from their ether-bound 
hell. 

Her parents — played by 
Craig T Nelson and JoBeth 
Williams in I and II — pack her off 
to live with her aunt and uncle — 
Nancy Allen and Tom Skerritt — 
ina newly-built Chicago highrise. 
Uncle, an okay guy, manages the 
building, and at first doesn’t 
connect his niece’s arrival with 
freaky phenomena such as 
cracking mirrors and fast-forming 
icebergs. He is genuinely fond of 
Carol Anne, although his badly- 
dressed wife correctly blames 
their new woes on her. 

Their teenage daughter — Lara 
Flynn Boyle—and her boyfriend-— 
Kip Wentz -—are wholesome kids. 
So, it’s not their fault when the 
poltergeists make them disappear 
down through a pool in the 
carpark to reemerge as ice blocks 
in the high rise’s swimming pool. 
Asimilar gruesome end is in store 
for Carol Anne’s school 
psychiatrist — Richard Fire — in 


this illogical plot. Sceptical of her 
past notoriety, he is irritating in 
his disbelief of her poltergeist 
connection, until he’s shoved 
down an elevator shaft. 

Actor Nathan Davis replaces 
the late Julian Beck as the evil 
Reverend Kane. As the insane 
leader of the poltergeists he’s as 
menacing as a mouse. The 
Poltergeist movies are supposed to 


be more mystical than blood and 
gore, but when the chief 
poltergeist terrorises Carol Anne 
you would expect some horror — 
but there is none. 

Zelda Rubinstein, repeating 


her performance as the good 
psychic, Tangina, however, puts 
us all out of our misery. Sacrificing 
herself by taking the evil old 
Reverend back inside the air 
conditioning ducts, she informs 


THE RUNNING MAN 


Schwarzenegger — starts this 
futuristic movie as a good cop 
framed for killing innocent 
civilians in a police helicopter 
raid. Imprisoned, he escapes, is 
recaptured and offered his 
freedom so long as he agrees to 
appear on The Running Man, a21st 


Carol Anne and Co that ‘your 
nightmare is over’. Reassuring 
dialogue, remembered from the 
film’s eagerly awaited end. 
Frances Lynn 


Starring: Arnold Schwarzenegger, Maria Conchita 
Alonso, Richard Dawson, Yaphet Kotto, Mick 
Fleetwood, Dweezil Zappa, Professor Toru Tanaka, 
Erland Van Lidth, Jim Brown, Gus Rethwisch. Producers 
Tim Zinnemann, George Linder, Director Paul Michael 
Glaser, Screenplay Steven De Souza. Distributor Rank. 
Cert 18 


Te Richard Bachman byline 
failed to fool me and, as I 
walked into the cinema with 
hopes held high, I — like millions 
of other fans —knew that Stephen 
King was the name of the game 
and that movies of his books have 
bombed at the box office. 

But Glaser and Co managed to 
mess up this film without the 
benefit of King’s name on the 
credits. The Running Man works 
on two levels — just about, first of 
which is ‘social comment’ and 
second ‘thriller’. The latter, 
unfortunately, obscures the 
former with a never-ending reign 
of typical Schwarzenegger action 
and groan-instilling jokes. 

Ben Richards — 
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Century game show hosted by the 
man with the sleazy smile, 
Damon Killian- Richard Dawson 
~— during which the contestants 
have to survive run-ins with a 
team of assassins. 

The bad guys are played by real- 
life American sportsmen without 
any degree of acting ability — 
unless you call snarling and 
whimpering part of drama 
technique. Each assassin has a 
special weapon. ‘Subzero’ —Toru 
Tanaka — makes popsicles out of 
people, ‘Dynamo’ — Van Lidth — 
is electric, ‘Fireball’ —Jim Brown- 
throws flames and ‘Buzzsaw’ — 
Gus Rethwisch — who’s the most 
chilling to watch—usesa . . . you 
guessed it. 

Of course, Killian and his crew 
get theirs when Richards and his 
friends break out of the game, join 
up with a group of rebels ina 
wasteland complex and return to 
destroy the show and bring down 
the government. Sounds very 
altruistic but the social comment, 
together with any real humour, 


realism, and love interest — 
between Richards and fellow 
runner Amber Mendez — Maria 
Concho Alonso — is crushed 
beneath bad direction, cheap set- 
building, slapdash special effects 
and the editor’s scissors which 
seem to have anticipated the 
censor. 

The Running Man-a long short- 
novel written ages ago by Stephen 
King under the pseudonym of 
Richard Bachman and first 
published in 1982 — has a verve 
and vitality which is probably 
derived from the extraordinary 
speed at which he wrote it—some 
72 hours!. The movie does a 
disservice to this riveting book, 
which for some reason is being 
republished to coincide with the 
movie. Odd, because the two 
plots have little in common. 
Admirers of Stephen King would 
do well to steer clear, but 
Schwarzenegger fans wanting 
kill-a-minute thrills could give The 
Running Mana try. 


John Gilbert 


RETURN OF THE 


LIVING DEAD 


PART II 


Starring: James Karen, Thomas Matthews, Dana 
Ashbrook, Marsha Dietlein, Suzanne Snyder, Philip 
Bruns, Michael Kenworthy, Thor Van Lingen, Jason 
Hogan. Producers Tom Fox, William S Gilmore, 
Screenplay/Director Ken Wiederhorn. Distributor Guild 


Cert 18 


Ra Of The Living Dead Part II 
is supposed to be a comedy 
but, sad to say, it gets most of its 
laughs from the way in which it’s 
made, while some of the intended 
humour is lost on the audience. 

Ed-—James Karen~and Josey — 
Thomas Mathews - got zombified 
in the first Return film. So it’s a 
jolly jape that they returnas grave 
robbers who have the misfortune 
to be in the very graveyard which 
is brought to life when a barrel 
containing a zombie, and the gas 
which created it, falls off an army 
truck during transportation. 

The gas soon spreads, our two 
grave robbers are once again 
affected. We wouldn’t mind so 
much but Josey has brought along 
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his girlfriend — Suzanne Snyder — 
to act as lookout at the cemetary. 
Will she get her brains sucked by 
one of the crummy twosome? 
Maybe but I was more concerned 
for Jesse Wilson — Michael 
Kenworthy - who, apart from his 
sister Lucy, is the only one in the 
cast to have both christian and 
surnames. 

Jesse is partly responsible for 
the new zombie outbreak. He 
refuses to help his two bully pals 
to open the sealed zombie 
container and runs away to phone 
the army and tell them where 
their zombie can be found. 
Meanwhile the two bullies have 
opened the seal and are well on 
the way to zombification. The 
town is soon sealed up by the 
army, and everyone’s evacuated, 
except those mentioned above, a 
telephone repair man who knows 
a thing or two about electricity 
and an ever-increasing horde of 
zombies. 

The zombie effects were worse 
than I'd expected for a low-budget 
movie. In the first zombie 
sequence we see a wrinklie 
zombie’s face appear at the mouth 


of the container. Later we see it, 
but it’s makeup is different. This 
zombie is bald and looks as if it’s 
been dipped in tar. The walking 
dead were also a little too spritely 
for my liking. Very few of them 
mouldered, although in one fairly 
funny sequence Josey’s girlfriend 
puts her fist through a zombie’s 
face — literally. Added to that we 
had the usual collection of 
wriggling worms, dropped jaws, 
snapping fingers and one case of 
legs and trunk dislocation, but on 
the whole the effects were 
disappointing. 

Same goes for the humour. I 
had the feeling you were 
supposed to laugh at the ‘haven’t 
we been here before’ references 
by Ed and Josey and that the 
appearance of a Michael Jackson 
zombie look-alike was also 
supposed to induce humour. But 
no, the audience remained fairly 
titterless, as did I. Let’s hope that 
Part III's more adventurous or, 
better still, that there isn’t a Part 
Il. 

Makea date to see Return Of The 
Living Dead Part II early next year. 
John Gilbert 


DEAD 


Starring: Treat Williams, Joe Piscopo, Lindsay Frost, 
Darren McGavin, Vincent Price. Producers Michael 
Meltzer, David Helpern, Director Mark Goldblatt, 
Screenplay Terry Black. Distributor New World Pictures. 


Cert uncomfirmed 


ou can’t keep a good cop 

dead, at least that’s the 
premise of Dead Heat, a comedy/ 
horror/action thriller from New 
World. 

Williams and Piscopo are a 
team of buddy-buddy cops, two 
of LA’s finest who certainly aren’t 
gun-shy. Saturday Night Live—the 
US version - regular Piscopo is the 
one with the smart mouth and the 
wisecracks, while Williams is the 
more down to earth of the two. 

The story starts with our heroes 
gun battling with a bunch of 
ruthless robbers in a jewelry 
store. Cue devastation, but the 
villains aren’t dying fast enough. 
Williams finally crushes one to 
death witha patrol vehicle: end of 
shoot out. But later the assistant 
coroner reveals that the robbers 
had risen from the grave since 
she’d cut ‘em open a few days 
before. 


A top business Executive has been murdered. Can you find out How, Why, and Whodunnit? 


MURDER? 


PLAY AND YOU COULD WIN 


HEAT 


Our heroes’ investigation leads 
then into Dr Frankenstein 
territory ata drugs lab where they 
havea fight with a mutilated thug 
—yes, another stiff. Cue more gun 
play and... . Williams is killed. 

But, this is a horror movie and 
the assistant coroner works out 
how to reanimate him; fine, only 
Williams has just 24 hours in 
which to solve the case with the 
aid of his live buddy before he 
starts to disintegrate. Cue race 
against time anda big chase, more 
gun play, destruction and some 
yummily disgusting effects — 
including a gross-out body melt 
down courtesy of Steve Johnson’s 
XFX Inc company. 

First-time director Mark 
Goldblatt, a former editor who 
has worked with Joe Dante and 
James Cameron, keeps the 
mayhem thick and fast, making 
the most of Terry Black’s wacked- 


Sadly, since Dead Heat stiffed at 
the US box-office, expect video 
only here folks. 

Philip Nutman 


out script. Black is the brother of 
screenwriter Shane Black (Lethal 
Weapon, The Monster Squad) and 
also makes his debut here. 


£900 


Was the crime committed by a member of his Family, Business Competitors, the IRA, Moslem Extremists, 
the CIA, the Mafia, MIS, or someone else? As a player in this latest Play by Mail scenario - "ITS 
MURDER!” you must find out - and stay alive in the process! 


Will you choose to be a Scotland Yard Detective, a Private Investigator, a member of the Anti Terrorist 
Squad, or one of our other characters? The game has been written by experts, including a member of 
MENSA and a PATHOLOGIST. "ITS MURDER!” will challenge your powers of logic and deduction 
to their limits. Enrolment, Full Rules, and Pre-Play Murder Information £5.00. Turns £1.50. Postage paid 
both ways - no hidden extras. If not satisfied, return the registration pack complete within 7 days, and 
we will give you a complete refund. You have nothing to loose and a chance to win £500 in cash. 
For further details or enrolment write to: MERLINS KINGDOM 
FREEPOST 
TINTAGEL, CORNWALL PL34 OBR 


Cheques and PO’s only please. No Postage Stamp required 
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976-EVIL 


Starring: Stephen Geoffreys, Lezlie Deane, Patrick 
O'Bryan, Sandy Dennis. Producer Lisa Hansen, Director 
Robert Englund, Screenplay Rhett Topham. Distributor 


Medusa. Cert unconfirmed 


He: are the piccies we've all 
been waiting for, the results 
of Robert ‘Freddy Krueger’ 
Englund’s recent stint at 
direction. As we go to press, he 
hasn’t completed it, but we 
thought you'd like to have a little 
look and discover some of the 
facts about this new movie — 
which we probably won’t see this 
side of Christmas. 

The story’s about Hoax, a 
ween boy played by Stephen 
Geoffreys — who seems to land 
oddly-named parts; you might 
remember him in vampire guise 
as ‘Evil’ in the first Fright Night 
outing. Hoax has just discovered 
a phone line to hell and can 
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conjure up demons but, at the 
same time, starts to suffer froma 
terrible skin problem — this guy's 
a bit of a flake. He wants revenge 
on his enemies, who include the 
local gang, his cousin Spike — 
Patrick O’Bryan — and bible- 
bashing aunt played by Sandy 
Dennis. He also wants Spike’s 
girlfriend for some horizontal 
positioning and gets quite narked 
when he thinks that his cousin is 
doing better than he is in that 
department. 

More news on what looks to be 
the most talked about low-budget 
movie of this year in future issues. 
John Gilbert 
Stills courtesy of Medusa 


} ‘ 


Gu Hansen’s penchant for long, phallic, buzzing objects 


was 


obviously not satisfied by Texas Chainsaw Massacre and has moved 
to Hollywood — hence the proposed title Hollywood Chainsaw Hookers. 
Unfortunately that little literary masterpiece was rejected, amongst other 
things, by the BBFC and Colourbox resubmitted it as Hollywood Hookers. As 
you can see, there are hookers in the movie and they get a buzz from 
their saws — which is more than can be said for their clients. Gunnar 
plays the weird master of an ancient chainsaw cult who only wants to 
practise in peace but gets no end of trouble from a private dick. 


MANIAC 


Starring: Bruce Campbell, Laurene Landon, Robert 
D’Zar, Tom Akin, Richard Roundtree, William Smith. 
Producer/Screenplay Larry Cohen, Director William 
Lustig. Distributor Medusa. Cert 18 


Whe I slapped down money 
for Maniac Cop, I was hoping 


for a new twist on the old slasher 
theme, but the movie's just the 
same old formula thinly, 
unevenly, disguised. 

The opening scene is a desolate 
night on the seedy side of New 
York City. A young damsel is 
accosted by a pair of two-bit 
punks. She flees and screams. 
No-one responds to her cries for 
help. Finally in the distance, she 
spots a police officer, symbol of 
comfort and security. The good 
guy, right? Guess again. She runs 
into his arms. He lifts her off the 
ground and snaps her neck. 

The film’s slasher is an ex-Dirty 
Harry style cop, Cordell — Robert 
D’Zar of Night Of The Stalker- who 
has no tolerance for crime. He’s 
imprisoned by a police 
commissioner — Richard 
Roundtree — and his cronies for 
brutality. In prison, he’s viciously 
attacked by the criminals he 


brutalised, and left for dead. Not 
long after, a series of almost 
supernatural slayings start. 
Eyewitnesses say the killer is a 
cop. 

The police launch an in-house 
investigation. Enter officer Jack 
Forrest —- Bruce Campbell, of Evil 
Dead fame. His wife turns up dead 
and he’s framed and imprisoned 
for the murders. But, when 
Cordell attacks the precinct house 
and slaughters everyone in sight, 
Forrest has no choice but to escape 
with his mistress and fellow cop— 
Laurene Landon - and unravel 
the mystery of the maniac cop and 
track him down to clear his name. 

The most satisfying part of the 
film is a car chase through the 
streets of New York. Forrest 
chases Cordell and the movie 
switches from horror to action 
with an emphasis on daring 
stunts which are more inventive 
than in many an average film. 
That’s just as well, because Larry 


17TH PARIS FANTASY 


SCIENCE FICTION FILM FES 


aris’s largest cinema, the 

Grand Prix, is the annual 
venue for the Fantasy and Science 
Fiction Film Festival. It runs for 
ten nights with two or three 
movies each night. To callita 
‘fantasy and science fiction’ 
festival is not entirely accurate. 
The only thing the audience at the 
Rex will sit still for is blood and 
mayhem, hence the popular 
chants — in French, of course — of 
‘More blood!’ and ‘We are going 
to smash everything!’. 

Although I started off down in 
the relatively sedate stalls on the 
first night, it was obvious that the 
action was up in the circle so, with 
great trepidation, I took my seat 
among the screaming hordes for 
the first film, Maniac Cop. Director 
William Lustig was on hand to 
introduce his film and his 
appearance on stage brought 
forth wild cheers of appreciation, 
as did the late-night screening of 
Lustig’s sickening Maniac. 


Cohen’s script for Maniac Cop 
must have been written around 
the title. The story’s thin and often 
without reason. Cordell, for 
instance, kills innocent people for 
no apparent reason. This guy, at 


Next up that evening was a 
slasher film produced by Paul 
Bartel, Out Of The Dark. It’s 
stylish, scary, and brutal — and 
unlikely to be seen in its full form 
in Britain. [loved it, but due to the 
absence of French subtitles the 
audience ignored it and threw lots 
of paper around instead. 

The second night's opening 
film was the zombie cop epic Dead 
Heat. This proved to be extremely 
popular with the audience 
poy because it mixed a lot of 

lood and violence with equal 
doses of stupidity and 
childishness. 

Other films on show during the 
festival were the long-awaited 
Pumpkinhead aka Vengeance: The 
Demon — Bad Dreams, the remake 
of Not Of This Earth with ex-porno 
star Traci Lords, Cameron’s Closet 
based on the Gary Brandner 
novel, Slugs - Shaun Hutson has 
a lot to answer for — and Lucio 
Fulei’s Zombie III. 


The eclectic cast is the film’s 
saving grace. Richard Roundtree 
—Q-~is effective as the 
commissioner who is more 
concerned with protecting his 
interests than the good of the 
department. William Smith — The 
Losers — as the hardened police 
captain is also a standout, while 
Sam Raimi, director of Evil Dead I 
and II, makes a cameo appearance 
as a news reporter. 

Overall, the film is thrown 
together and uninspired. It’s idea 
is attractive, but its execution falls 
short. It was shot ona$1.5 million 
budget in New York and Los 
Angeles. There’s a chase scene 
which starts in NY locations then 
cuts to several LA locations and 
then back to NY. the streets of the 
two cities just don’t match. 

For all its heavy-handed title, 
Maniac Cop isn’t graphically 
violent. Friday The 13th delivers 
more. The killings could have 
been more inventive than a quick 
slash. Of course, Cordell has 
some unexplained supernatural 
powers which make him stronger 


Top festival went to Joe Piscopo 
and Treat Williams for their lame- 
brained performances in Dead 
Heat, Jenny Wright as Best 
Actress in Near Dark. Bigas Luna’s 
Anguish picked up the Public’s 
Choice and Near Dark deservedly 
won the Silver Unicorn as Best 
Film according to the Grand Jury. 

If you would like to attend next 
year’s Paris Fantasy and Science 
Fiction Festival, telephone Paris 
46.24.04.71 to inquire about dates. 
Tickets for each night are available 
at the door. 
David Cox 
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suffocated. Next day, 
construction workers are seen 
jackhammering him out of 
cement. 


I’m still looking for a new twist of 
the knife. 
Brian Pulido 
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THE LOST BOYS 


Starring: Corey Feldman, Jamie Gertz, Corey Haim, 
Edward Hermann, Barnard Hughes, Jason Patric, Kiefer 
Sutherland, Dianne Wiest. Producer Harvey Bernhard, 
Screenplay Janice Fischer, James Jerimias, Jeffrey Boam, 
Director Joel Schumacher. Cert 18 


teen movie about boy 

vampires. Oh, how original, 
but this is different, this stars The 
Lost Boys and, despite the 
criticism I’m liable to get for 
saying it, the movie was one of my 
favourites last year. 

Corey Haim and Jason Patric 
play a couple of nerdy brothers 
who’ve moved away from the big 
city and their two-timing father to 
find peace and tranquility with 
their mother on the beach from at 
Santa Carla — Murder Capital of 
the world. There Haim meets the 
Frog brothers, Edgar and Allan - 
Corey Feldman and Jamie Gertz — 
asin the Poe variety. Patric, on the 
other hand meets, Star who with 
little-boy-lost Laddie, is caught up 
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with a bike gang lead by David — 
Kiefer Sutherland. This is a gang 
of vampires and it’s up to Haim 
and his two froggie friends to stop 
them before his brother gets 
drawn into the pack. 

The Frog brothers are supposed 
to be the big stars of the show, but 
the vampires steal that particular 
carrot easily with tough 
performances from each. The 
finale is, unfortunately, very 

redictable, but the off-beat 

umour, if a little hamfisted at 
times, plus the generally well- 
sustained mixture of sensuality 
and violence, would make me pay 
good money to rent this tape. 
John Gilbert 


Starring: Emilio Estevez, 
Pat Hingle, Laura 


Harrington. 
Producers Martha 
Schumacher, Milton 
Subotsky, 
Screenplay/Director 
Stephen King. 
Distributor CBS-Fox. 
Cert 18, 97 mins 


es, at last Stephen King’s 

directorial debut is here, 
though whether it was worth the 
wait is another matter entirely. 

Briefly, the plot— taken from the 
King’s own story Trucks — 
concerns the effects of asteroid 
shit (to use a Creepshow 
colloquialism) on the mechanical 
inhabitants of planet Earth, butin 
particular those around the Dixie 
Boy Truck Stop. 

The film starts speedily enough 
as lawn mowers chew up their 
owners, drink dispensers pop 
lethal cans of cola and bank cash 
dispensers annoy very familiar 
customers. The action soon 
centres around the truck stop 
where the occupants, including 
Bubba Henderson — Pat Hingle — 
and his cook Robinson — Emilio 
Estevez — are caught in a trap 
orchestrated by a deadly Green 
Goblin-faced truck. Bubba 
supplies the weapons and 
Robinson supplies the know-how 


as they and the diners make their 
way through the sewage network 
to the highway and out of danger. 
The journey is, however, a time 
for squishy special effects in 
which dozens of people get it in 
the neck, arms, legs and, most 
importantly, in the head. 

Itis, however, the scenes which 
you don’t see which are most 
revealing. Despite his loose 
directorial style, King introduces 
some disturbing effects, the most 


PRISON 


Starring: Lane Smith, 
Viggo Mortensen, 


Chelsea Field, 

Kane Hodder. 
Screenplay/Producer 

Irwin Yablans, 

Director Renny Marlin. 
Distributor Entertainment 
In Video. 

Cert 18, 99 mins 


ithin minutes of sitting 

down to watch this movie I 
knew that the old Yablans magic, 
responsible for my delight at the 
John Carpenter film Hallowe'en, 
was at work again. The story this 
time is as inventive as the original 
Michael Myers’s movie and was 
filmed in the abandoned Wyom- 
ing State Penitentiary with 45 real- 
life convicts as extras. 

It begins at Creedmore Prison 

in 1956 when Charlie Forsythe — 


IN 1956, CHARLES FORSYTH WAS SENT 
TO THE ELECTRIC CHAIR. 


NOW HE'S BACK... 


1g 


Kane Hodder - is electrocuted for 
a murder he didn’t commit, 
watched by the only man who 
knows he’s innocent, prison 
guard Ethan Sharpe played by 
Lane Smith. Forsythe’s story 
appears to end with his death 
and, a few years later, Creedmore 
is shut down. But overcrowding 


OVERDRIV 


famous of which is a young boy 
being squashed by a steam roller. 
I’mafraid they were all cut by the 
US censor and any notoriety that 
the film might have had — despite 
the oft played comment that it’s a 
turkey —ended up in the bin with 
those pieces of salacious celluloid. 
By all means King fans should 
watch it, but don’t expecta tour de 
force by the man whostill remains 
the master of modern horror. 
John Gilbert 


in US prisons is just as bad as it is 
in Britain and Creedmore is 
reopened with Ethan Sharpe as 
the new warden. He loves the 
power he has over the influx of 
new inmates but becomes 
alarmedas, one by one, prisoners 
are slaughtered in the most dis- 
gusting ways. 

The spirit of Charlie Forsythe 
has risen for revenge and he’II kill 
everyone within the prison until 
Sharpe is brought to justice for his 


VIDEO VIBES ,) 


~ 


brutality. 

Prison may be another low- 
budget picture but it has some 
striking similarities with Hal- 
lowe’en. The atmosphere is claus- 
trophobic, the special effects are 
over the top — you’ve got to see 
Forsythe’s resurrection and the 
barbed-wire death to believe them 
—and the acting is efficient. Make 
a date to see it. 

John Gilbert 
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WIN A 

DREAD-FUL VIDEO 
EXPERIENCE 
FROM WARNER! 


HP LOVECRAFT’S 


Starring: Charles King, Mark Kinsey Stephenson, 
Alexandra Durrell. Producer Dean Ranser, Screenplay/ 


If witches, of the beautiful but 
wicked kind, are your bag, 
we've got something that 
should satisfy even you: five 
copies of The Witches Of 
Eastwick, starring Jack 
Nicholson as a devil in one hell 
of a mess. It too has flapped its 
sulphurous way from Warner 
Home Video, and a copy could 
be yours if you can tell us the 


real name of the broomstick on 


which some witches fly. 

To burn in hell, your answer 
should arrive at FEAR Witches 
Video Competition, PO Box 10, 
Ludlow, Shropshire SY8 1DB, 
no later than September 16. 
Entrants must be age 18 or over 
and no employees of Newsfield, 
FEAR, or Warner Home Video 
may take part. 

Don’t forget to give your 
name and address, and whether 
you want the video on VHS or 
Beta. 
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Director Jean-Paul Ouellette. 


HpDyyece Wa 


Ltn 


Cineplex, 


hey insisted that I put HP 

Lovecraft’s name in the title 
but, apart from Randolph Carter 
and his pal Howard, this movie 
has little to do with the Lovecraft 
story of the same name. Instead, 


at the beginning of the film, we 
have Carter in a graveyard telling 
Howard and soon-to-be-deceased 
buddy Joel about the events in an 
old house not a million miles 
away. 

Late one night in 1670 the war- 
lock Joshua Winthrop is killed by 
his daughter. No ordinary daugh- 
ter this, though, as she’s the 
demonic offspring of his wife who 
died while giving birth to her. 


Cert 18, 93 mins 


Winthrop lets her out of her attic 
room once too often during a 
thunderstorm . . . cue rubbery- 
heart-torn-from-body effect that 
had half the preview audience 
gasping in disgust and the others 
in gales of laughter. 

Joel, of course, refuses to 
believe the tale of the unnamable 
monster in the house, spends the 
night there and has his head 
bashed in by the creature, of 
whom ~ as in the early Dr Who 
series — we only see a point-of- 
view arm or cloven hoof. 

Howard starts to worry about 
Joel but before we get tangled in 
his attempts to find out what hap- 
pened to his friend, two boy-and- 
girl teams enter the house fora bit 
of bonking. They’re chased 
around a bit and all — except one 
of the girls — are murdered by the 
monstrous Winthrop offspring 
before Carter and Howard enter 
the house and, using the infam- 
ous Necronomicon, evoke the tree 
sprites to spirit away the evil. 

Despite the lack of intricate 
plot, you may want to rent this 


movie solely for its special effects. 
Okay, the head-banging and 
blood-spattering scenes aren’t 
particularly hot, but watch out for 
one inventive monster. She oozed 
more character than all the human 
fodder put together and left me 
feeling both repulsed by her and 
sorry for her. If special effects ever 
swung a movie from bad to 
mediocre these are they. 

John Gilbert 


VIDEO VIBES 


THE 13TH FLOOR 


Starring: Lisa Hensley, Tim McKenzie, Miranda Otto. 
Producer David Hannay, Director Chris Roach. Distributor 


Medusa. Cert 18, 86 mins 


F, eaneeved terrifying tale of pos- 
session and supernatural 
revenge that involves a lift. I’m 
not against lifts, mind you, but 
when you've seen one disgusting 
thing in a lift, or splatty lift acci- 
dent, you’ve seen them all. 

According to the blurb, a dark 
and terrible secret lurks on The 
13th Floor of a swish new city office 
block. The dark and terrible curse 
‘lurking’ there — the technical 
term for which is Low-Budget — 
has visits disaster upon all who 
rent it. Businesses go bankrupt, 
office machinery breaks down 
and the building’s electrical wir- 
ing has been turned into a deadly 
lifeforce. And listen to this for a 
clincher, the tormented soul of a 
cruelly-murdered boy is responsi- 
ble and has been lying around for 
years waiting to wreak its 
revenge. 

As luck would have it, the mur- 
derer’s runaway daughter is 
drawn to the building where the 
possession becomes complete 
and a strange series of horrific 
ritual murders takes place. Not a 


a iy 


very original concept, but if you 
missed that fabulous early- 
Eighties film The Lift you might be 
tempted between the sliding 
doors of this one. 

John Gilbert 


fou Never Reach 


See a peace 


THE 


Boys will be boys, and if they’re 
teen-vampires to a tooth, you 
can bet that bad things are going 
to happen. Warner Home Video 
is releasing The Lost Boys on 
October 10. 

But why Wait? 

We have five copies of this 
raunchy, chill-packed, movie to 
give away. But, of course, 
there’s a catch: you have answer 
the questions on our Vampire 
Hunt form, after all we wanna 
be sure that you're ready to deal 
with these hard-rocking, long- 


The Vampire Hunt 


1. Count Drac’s real christian name is V 
2. Name Anna Rice’s L ............. 


fanged animals . . . Write out 
the answers ona postcard or the 
back of a sealed envelope and 
send it to: FEAR Lost Boys 
Competition, PO Box 10, 
Ludlow, Shropshire SY8 1DB 
no later than September 16. 
Entrants must be age 18 or over 
and no employees of Newsfield, 
FEAR, or Warner Home Video 
may take part. 

Don’t forget to give your 
name and address, and whether 
you want the video on VHS or 
Beta 


3. Name Barlow’s human helper in Salem’s Lot S .......ssssseeseevees 
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THE WITCHES 
OF EASTWICK 


Starring: Jack Nicholson, Cher, Susan Sarandon, 
Michelle Peiffer, Veronica Cartwright. Producers Neil 
Canton, Peter Guber, Jon Peters, Screenplay Michael 
Cristopher, Director George Miller. Distributor Warner 
Home Video. Cert 18, 114 mins 


he plot ain’t the one I 
remember from the John 
Updike novel but then, this movie 
hasa style all ofits own. Fora start 

there’s Jack Nicholson playing a 
suave, sophisticated, and very 
horny warlock - or is that devil? — 
called Darryl Van Horne. He’s 
joined by a group of witches, 
headed by the delectable Cher 
who wants his body but can’t con- 
trol his magical powers. Worst of 
all, however, is his ability to cut 
right through their pretense of the 
normal ‘apple pie’ type of Amer- 
ican lifestyle, and the girls eventu- 
ally find him too hot the handle. 
The object I mourned the loss of 
most in the translation from book 
to film was the Jacuzzi — which 
turns up as Van Horne’s massive 
indoor swimming pool in the film. 
In fact, the whole production is 
lavish, the magical wind and 
flying effects — which have no 
place in the novel -—are spectacular 
and the acting is above par. 
Nicholson’s latest movie, Iron 
Weed, marks a change in his acting 
style but for those who wanttosee | skimpy, leotard — you'll do worse 


him as his old, sardonic, self—or | than sit through this moral tale. 
just want to see Cher in a tight, John Gilbert C i OSE YO A R EYES 


Starring: George Thomas, amateur. One piece of advice, 


though: pick a more outré 
Donna Baltrom, psychopath than this production 


Brittain Frye. team thought up over lunch! 
Director Skip Schoolnick. | Close your eyes and preay the 
Distributor Trans Global silly end doesn’t really mean a 
International. Be oes 


Oliver Frey 
Cert 18, 90 mins 


¢ | oe the producers of Flight 

Of The Navigator,’ it says on 
the inlay blurb. Maybe true, but 
flights of imagination play small 
part in in this little effort about a 
bunch of uncute, flabby, pimply 
kids out for a night of sex in 
daddy’s deserted furniture store 
(ample beds . . . ). 

Some maniac is out to get em, 
bless him, and the rest we’ve seen 
before — and done properly. A 
small matter of interest to 
camcorder users, perhaps, is that 
this shoddy pile of goods appears 
to have been shot on video and 
therefore provides a telling 
example of what can be achieved 
in this field over a weekend by an 
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HAUNTED 


James Herbert 
Publisher Hodder & 
Stoughton, Format 
Hardback, £10.95 
Category Horror/ghost 


story 


AS yourself, is James Herbert 
going soft as he approaches 
middle-age? It’s a question to 
which many critics have 
addressed themselves since the 
launch of Magic Cottage but, after 
reading Haunted I believe that 
question is without relevance. 

Haunted is different from most 
other Herbert books. Like Magic 
Cottage, it glows softly, but 
consistently, with menace rather 
than blowing all horror valves at 
once. That, however, is a matter 
of flexible style rather than a curb 
on ghoulish happenings — there 
are plenty of those. 

The story starts as a sceptical 
psychic investigator, David Ash, 
accepts an assignment to look into 
the strange happenings at 
Edbrook, country home of the 
Marriell family. Ash bears some 
resemblance to Bishop in The 
Dark, although his character is 
crippled by a deep-rooted 
resistance to belief in the 
supernatural, made worse 
because he may possess the 
powers he’s always rejected as 
fake. 

His internal struggle is 
cultivated and explained within 
the book by two colleagues, one 
head of the psychic research 
organisation to which Ash 
belongs, the other a medium 
whose powers he rejects but 
whose friendship he needs. 
Strong stuff, indeed, and one 
would think that David Ash had 
enough of his own psychological 
problems without taking on those 
of other people. 


Did I say people? I mean the 
Marriell family, an odd, very 
Victorian, bunch of people, 
dictated to by elder brother Robert 
and coddled in a brusque way by 
Nanny Tess, who seems to have 
come straight out of The Omen. But 
the family’s centre-point is the 
young sister, Christina, buried in 
a morbid fascination with the 
death of her parents in a road 
accident anda link with her twin- 
sister, who was mad and is now 
dead. 

The story is held tightly toa few 
locations, mainly because it was 


written first as a television script. 
The lack of space, however, 
provides depth anda 
claustrophobic atmosphere so 
vital to the best ghost stories. As 
Ash unfolds this detective story, 
he weaves his own shroud of 
madness until he has to confront 
the supernatural and his own 
fears. Herbert leaves the degree of 
Ash's downfall to the reader’s 
imagination, but by the last page 
you've built up a need for the 
character to live happily ever 
after. 

It’s a need which is not fulfilled 
and will guarantee Haunted a 
constant place in the minds of 
James Herbert fans and the wider 
audience who will come to him 
when they hear that the book isn’t 
a gore extravaganza. 

John Gilbert 


INTERZONE -— 


SECOND 


ANTHOLOGY 


Editors David Pringle, 
John Clute, Simon Ousley 
Publisher New English 
Library, Format 
Paperback, £2.95 

Category Science fiction 


nterzone is a British science 

fiction magazine with a 
reputation. I’d wager you can’t 
think of a science fiction author 
who hasn’t had a story published 
inat least one issue of the journal, 
so it’s good to see that the 
Interzone Anthology of its best short 
fiction is to become a regular 
event. 

If you’re put off by the ‘zap gun 
and technology’ image put about 
by so much SF you'll be pleased to 
hear that most of the stories in this 
book concern social, geographic, 
and psychological plots. Take 
Neil Ferguson’s The Second Third 
Of C, for instance. It’s an 
Orwellian story in which two 
young lovers use a strange code 
of silence to escape the eyes and 
ears of the Big Brother state. No 
overt references to technology 
although, despite the desolate 
concrete rabbit warren in which 
the story takes place, you get the 
feeling that the heavy machinery 
and computers are there, lurking 
in the background. 

You'd expect a spacebound tale 
from JG Ballard’s The Man Who 
Walked On The Moon but, again, 
you'd be wrong. This brilliant 
piece of psychological fiction 
studies every human’s need to be 
somebody, and if they can’t be, 
makea living out of pretending to 
be someone else. It’s amazing, 
and scary, to read the story and 


realise it has some relevance to the 
way in which we live now, and 
how easily we can be pulled in to 
another person’s fantasies. 

Patricia's Profession, by FEAR 
writer Kim Newman, veers ina 
different direction but still, 
nevertheless, one which is very 
much part of our lives now. 
Patricia is a player in a deadly 
world of fun where death has no 
meaning. I would recommend the 
anthology for the twist in this 
story alone. 

Finally, The Unfolding, by John 
Shirley and Bruce Sterling, plays 
upon our fears of death, but ina 
very unique way. It shows that 
our preoccupation with the idea 
that we are the highest lifeform 
with the power of life and death 
could be shattered by a simple 
shifting of consciousness, atoms 
and molecules that could shake 
the very DNA of the Earth. It sees 
us as possessed by a lifeforce 
which may decide to up and leave 
at any time. 

This Interzone Anthology is full of 
surprises, and no matter what 
sort of fiction you read it will 
provide some chilling, humorous, 


and ironic tastes for you to savour. 
Let’s hope there’s a third one in 
store. 

John Gilbert 


SWORDS AND SORCERESS II 


Think of Marion Zimmer Bradley 
and you may immediately call the 
‘Darkover’ series of fantasy 
novels to mind. She is also, 
however, a very fine anthology 
editor and her latest, (Headline, 
paperback, £2.99) is a prime 
example. Most good anthologies 
usually have a principal theme — 
be it of story or genre — which is 
explored by different authors 
throughout the book. The Swords 
And Sorceress books investigate 
the role of women heroes in 
fantasy fiction, often reversing 
the common male/female 
polarities but also twisting the 
conventions of fantasy into some 
strange and frightening — to the 
hack and slash addicts — shapes. 
As Bradley admits in her opening 
gambit and the story 


introductions which follow, it’s 
difficult to express which are the 
best stories in this wonderful 
collection. They’re all good, but I 
particularly enjoyed Night At The 
Two Inns, by Phyllis Ann Kerr, 
which doubles the ‘meeting at the 
inn’ motif and thereby causes 
trouble in the fantasy universe, 
and Rachael Pollack’s The Red 
Guild, an inventive story in which 
the assassins’ guild must take on 
not a woman - oh horrors — but a 
girl —cripes! The Unshadowed Land 
gave me yet another taste of 

CJ Cherry’s brilliant hi-tech 
fantasy style, while Fireweb, by 
Deborah Wheeler, swings a 
woman who’s taken up the sword 
back to the arts of healing. Swords 
And Sorceress II is an anthology to 
savour. 


LORDS OF THE 
MIDDLE DARK 


The first of the ‘Rings Of The 
Master’ books, by 

Jack L Chalker, (New English 
Library, paperback, £2.95) brings 
together Lord Of The Rings fantasy 
with Terrapods science fiction. In 
the not-too-distant future the 
galaxy is ruled over by acomputer 
called The Master System. It 
provides all that life requires but 
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Win a copy of 


James Herbert’s latest bestseller — 
we've got 12 signed copies just 
looking for a home . . . 


BECOME 


Spooky houses have always 
been fun for writers and readers 
alike. And that’s just the 
problem - they’re the biggest 
cliché in a horror author's 
vocabulary. 

Enter James Herbert, a man 
who enjoys challenges, who can 
spot a cliché among a thousand 
shrouds, and who has the talent 
to turn it into something else. 
The result: Haunted, a tale we 
guarantee will make ghost- 
filled houses as popular as 
skateboards. It has the scares 
and surprises of Herbert's other 
novels, but also contains the 
unnatural glow which you find 
in all the best Victorian ghost 
stories. 

James Herbert has given 
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FEAR 12 copies of the Haunted 
hardback, which he has signed 
specially for us, to give to the 
winners of this competition. If 
you're a fan we know you'll 
want one, and if you're not. 
read this book and we 
guarantee you will be. 

To become haunted, just tell 
us who designs James Herbert’s 
book covers. Send youranswer 
ona postcard or the back of a 
sealed envelope to: Haunted 
Competition, FEAR, PO Box 
10, Ludlow, Shropshire SY8 
1DB. Don’t forget to put your 
name and address on as well! 
All entries must be in by 
September 15. Noemployees of 
Newsfield, FEAR, or Hodder & 
Stoughton may take part. 


also insists, witha rigid 
mechanistic mentality, that it 


rules the roost and rebels will be 
annihilated. The problem for 
human beings, who want to be rid 
of this Machiavellian machine, is 
that all knowledge of engineering 
and computer technology has 
been forgotten. There is, 
however, a key to the Master's 
destruction: Five gold rings, a 
quest for which a group of 
adventurers, including a Chinese 
woman and an American agree to 
undertake. The scene is set for one 
blockbuster of a fantasy series. 
The book has done well in the 
States and it’s likely to sell just as 
well on this side of the Atlantic. 


August Derleth 

Publisher Grafton, Format 
Paperback, £2.50 and £2.95 
respectively 

Category Horror 


| Peli are usually the bane of 
any magazine’s book pages 
but lovers of things Lovecraftian 
should pay heed these books by 
the late August Derleth — creator 
of the great Arkham House book 
publisher. 

The Mask Of Cthulhu expands 
upon the mythos expounded by 
Lovecraft, in particular with the 
evil denizens of the four elements 
—of whom Cthulhu is the most 
well known. It begins witha sense 
of unease into which Derleth 
weavesa tale of The Return Of Has- 
tur — one of the great Ancient 
Ones who was banished to the 
spaces between the stars —and The 
Whippoorwills in the hills, the birds 
of death of which Lovecraft was 
so fond. 

By the end of the book we’ve 


heard of Cthulhu and many of his 
attempts to subvert humanity and 
return from his sleeping impris- 
onment in the seabound city of 
R'lyeh. Derleth saves the greatest 
story —intimations of contact with 
Cthulhu — till the end in The Seal 
Of R’lyeh. Even then we only geta 
momentary glimpse of something 
cosmically horrific as Derleth 
keeps in with the Lovecraftian 
tradition of suggestion rather 
than gross-out. These stories still 
— literally - give me nightmares 
and I hope they'll do the same for 
you. 

On to The Trail Of Cthulhu, 
which is a different cauldron of 
fish. If | was to labelit as an anthol- 
ogy I’d probably be screeched 
down by addicts and publishers 
alike but, ina way, it has the struc- 
ture of a fiction collection rather 
than a novel. It’s the story of sev- 
eral attempts to find the lair of 
Cthulhu and comprises five parts, 
each of which contains a deposi- 
tion, manuscript, testament or 
statement about the never-ending 


quest for darkness by men like 
Abel Keane and Andrew Phelan. 
If you’re one of those people 
who find the Lovecraftian struc- 
ture hard going, Trail isa harder— 
more intense — read than Mask. If 
you're new to the Cthulhu 
mythos, the last chapter of Mask 
will give you some idea of what 


THE ZENDA 
VENDE 


= = 


Simon Hawke 

Publisher Headline, Format 
Paperback, £2.99 

Category Science fiction 


he fourth book in the Time 

Wars series is, apparently, 
targetted at easy-to-please teen- 
agers with a couple of hours to kill 
and nothing better to do with 
them. Familiarity with the other 
books is not necessary, since both 
a chronological history and a 
layman's guide to the Theories of 
Temporal reality are provided by 
way of preface. 

The idea of warring groups —in 
this case from the 27th century — 
going back in time and changing 
events is hardly original, but it is 
fair game for a series of this kind. 
What complicates matters is that 
the series is set in some alternate 
world, or future, where fictional 
characters have become historical 
characters. In this fourth book, 
not only are the characters fictiti- 
ous, but the country is as well, 
and the bit of history that the 
future good and bad guvs are 
fighting over is the plot to depose 
King Rudolf IV of Ruritania in the 
late 19th century. 


the various strange names and 
references mean within the 
books. Likewise, you'll also be 
pleased to hear that Grafton is 
reissuing Ramsey Campbell’s 
superb New Tales Of The Cthulhu 
Mythos this month. 

John Gilbert 


Why anyone should want to 
add time-travelling terrorists to 
such an improbable and compli- 
cated exercise in swashbuckiling 
as Anthony Hope’s original Pris- 
oner Of Zenda I don’t know. 

A passage from page 75 sums 
up what vou should expect: ‘Finn 
wondered how [Fritz von Tar- 
leheim] would have taken it if he 
had known that the man whom he 
first took to be the king returned 
from Zenda, but who was actually 
Rudolph Rassendyll was, in fact, 
not Rudolph Rassendyllat all, but 
a soldier from the 27th century 
named Finn Delaney, who just 
happened to resemble the king’. 

I suppose that the justification 
for all of this is that almost 
everyone is familiar with The Pris- 
oner Of Zenda, even so, the dou- 
ble-fiction makes it hard to get 
excited about events in an 
invented past possibly changing 
an invented future. What next, | 
wonder? Captain Blood or The Thief 
Of Baghdad? 
Mike Wathen 


THE PLAYER 
OF GAMES 


Iain M Banks 

Publisher Macmillan, 
Format Hardback, £11.95 
Category Science fiction 


AC apt title for an author who 
spends his time looking at the 
complexity of games and relating 
them to life, business, culture and 
geography. Banks’ first book, The 
Wasp Factory, was all about 
psychotic games, followed by 
Walking On Glass —a more obvious 
play on gaming motifs, The Bridge, 
in which all of life is a ritualistic 
game, Espedair Street -and what's 
the rock business if it’s nota game 
-and finally Consider Phlebas, 
where the games are played out 
in space. 

The Player Of Games is, ina way, 
the culmination of these books 
with the ultimate game in play. 
Gurgeh, the young, game- 
playing hero, of an advanced — 
almost Moorcockian - civilisation 
is manipulated into playing the 
ultimate game where the 
participants determine the future 


of their civilisation. 

The game is so complex that it 
takes years to learn and even 
then, for Gurgeh, the more 
esoteric higher levels of play are 
seemingly unachievable when 
he’s up against people who’ve 
been brought up with its 
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THE INVADERS PLAN fires a shot at 
the clandestine world of spies and 


RIGHT ON TARGET 


government corruption and hits the mark 
with a surprising and original thriller 
Get it today. 
*.. addictive reading - vou dare not put 
the book down? 
Derby Evening Telegraph 
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concepts. No one is safe from the 
game. It controls thoughts, rank, 
and relationships. Even the 
Emperor of the game-playing 
culture can be sacked if he loses to 
another participant. 

As with all Iain Banks’ books, 
the finalé is hidden in the past but, 
as with any game, it’s unlikely 
that you will discover ending until 
you get there. The book also 


shows a change in the author's 
very mature style which will make 
the book more accessible than his 
other novels to the browsing 
reader. The Player Of Games is a 
book to be savoured — not only for 
the usual brilliant Banks stylistic 
methods — but also for the story 
line. It’s a book I'll be reading 
again, and soon. 

John Gilbert 


WEAVEWORLD 


Clive Barker 

Publisher Collins, Format 
Paperback, £2.99 
Category Fantasy/horror 


arpets, weaving, and looms 
hold a strong position in 
European and Asian folklore. 


Everyone must have heard of the 
tale of Sleeping Beauty and at least 
one version of The Arabian Nights. 
Clive Barker's Weaveworld is 
another carpet tale and, in 
keeping with the tone of real 
fairytales, it’s plain nasty. 

Weaveworld’s once-beautiful 
carpet isn’t much to look at now, 
and around this central problem 
the story revolves. As the carpet 
decays so the magical land of The 
Weave within it disappears. It 
comes to human attention when 
anold woman dies and leaves the 
carpet to her niece, Suzanna, 
who’s soon joined in her quest to 
save The Fugue by Cal, a young 
man who accidentally falls into 
the carpet and experiences its 
magic. 

To further complicate matters 
two other parties — evil out for 
revenge and a bumbling group of 
carpet residents who want to save 
their world —are also interested in 
The Fugue. The evil contingent is 


comprised of three sisters, two of 
whom are wraiths, while the 
other, Immacolata, is still 
corporeal. Immacolata is the dark 
goddess, immaculate because of 
her inhumanity, but able to bear 
the clone spawn of human males 
whom she rapes. 

The sisters are aided by a 
human salesman bedecked in a 
coat which contains anything the 
beholder wishes. When someone 
succumbs to its glamour, they 
become bound to the sisters’ 
cause: the destruction of The 
Fugue, whence they were thrown 
out as exiles. One such happless 
human is a policeman who 
intends imposing a dictatorial 
regime on The Fugue, but doesn’t 
want to destroy it. 

Suzanna — a distant relation to 
The Fugue people and who 
enjoys some of their powers — 
teams up with Cal and the strange 
guerilla force from the carpet and 
attempts to travel to the Loom at 
the heart of The Fugue. Once 
activated, The Loom will reweave 
the carpet. But even in imaginary 
lands, miracles don’t happen to 
order. 

_ Weaveworld can be classed as 
high fantasy, but it’s unlike any 
I’ve ever seen. Rather than rely on 
JRR Tolkien’s fantasies and those 
of the clichés Middle Earth 
spawned, Barker goes back to 
original, untainted, folklore and 
fairytale for his story. The images 
within Weaveworld are, therefore, 
purer than the trash constantly 
churned out by fantasy 
publishers. The book is also a 
remarkable combination of 
fantasy, horror and a bit of Clive 
Barker erotica. It hits hard and 
draws deep. When you pickit up, 
don’t expect lords mounted on 
steeds or furry creatures and you 
won't be disappointed. 


A MALADY OF 


MAGICKS @ 


Craig Shaw Gardner 
Publisher Headline, Format 
Paperback, £2.99 

Category Fantasy/Humour 


Pakzec to look like a Terry 
Pratchett paperback, Gard- 
ner’s fun-filled saga of magic and 
mayhem adds a new voice to the 
file of humorous fantasy, and a 
strong individual voice it is too, 
with jokes, riddles, rhymes and a 
great sense of the ridiculous. 
When the greatest Mage of the 
Western Kingdoms, Ebenezum, 
calls forth a rhyming demon by 
mistake, he soon pays for his 
error. Cursed with the worst fate 
that could befall a wizard —a 
dreadful sneezing allergy to all 
magic—he is forced to call on out- 
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side assistance for a cure. He 
undertakes a journey with his 
lovelorn apprentice Wuntvort, to 
reach the far city of Vushta, fabled 
for its pleasure gardens, forbid- 
den palaces and unknown sins; all 
of which means nothing beside 
the fact that a magician might be 
found there to cure the cruelly- 
fated Ebenezum. ‘ 

During their journey they cross 


paths with Hubert — the all-sing- 
ing tap-dancing dragon — Hen- 
drek Melifox, the huge warrior 
who puts a whole vocabulary into 
the meaning of the word ‘doom’ 
and Death as ghoulish quiz- 
master. Unfortunately, 
Ebenezum cannot practise sor- 
cery without sneezing and 
Wuntvort cannot remember the 
spells. 

Will they ever reach the fabled 
city or are they fated to perish 
under an onslaught of magic and 
bad jokes? You'll have to wait for 
Volumes 2 and 3 - forthcoming — 
to find out, and since the series 
builds momentum as it moves, 
becoming slightly more crazed 
with each volume, you'll have the 
greatest fun getting there. 

Mythological beasts, Cuthbert, 
the magic sword who can’t abide 
bloodshed, plus the 500 ferrets. 
Almost all is revealed in the final 
fiasco, except the monks and the 


cistern — unfortunately, we are 
never told the answer to that one. 
Still, since all is set for a further 
trilogy, you never know your 
luck. 

Di Wathen 


SPACE RANGER/PIRATES OF 
THE ASTEROIDS 

I’ve been a fan of Isaac Asimov 
since my early teens, preferring 
him in some ways to 


Arthur C Clarke, so it’s good to 
see that some of his earlier Fifties 
books are being reprinted. The 
two books in question (Lightning, 
paperback, £1.99) are the firstina 
series of novelettes about space 
cop David Starr. In the first he has 
to solve the mystery of deaths 
which seem to stem from Mars, 
while in the second he goes ona 
hunt amongst a group of artificial 


2 

PIRATES 
_OF THE 
ASTEROIDS 


asteroids for the space pirates 
who murdered his parents 25 
years previously. The books are 
slim volumes with bright, Fifties- 
style, covers and big print. 
Methinks they’re meant for 
children and teenagers, but adults 
will equally get a quick, exciting, 
read from them. 


SWAMP THING 
VOLUME SIX 


Alan Moore 

Publisher Titan Books, 
Format Large softcover, 
£5.95 

Category Fantasy comic- 
book 


laying humans alive is not 

normally considered an 
appropriate topic for family 
newspapers, so it is unlikely that 
the sixth volume of Alan Moore’s 
Swamp Thing will be widely 
viewed as much more thana snuff 
strip. And what with two 
flayings-alive, one dog-burning, 
one distinctly bad trip, one 
busload of pleased-ta-meet-ya 
zombies and one bravura mass 
murderer (‘In Portland I heard 
about a guy who'd done six 
hundred and fifty!’) it certainly 
offers the blood’n’mud punter 
more for his £5.95 than, say, the 
studied inertia of everyday 
graphic-novel life in Watchmen. 


The first and longest story of the 
three here, Southern Change, isa 
gripping and at times horrifying 
tale of film-makers who, pitching 
their cameras and coke lines at a 
deserted slave plantation fora tale 
of the Old South, find their 
improvised script segueing into 
the dark history of the gleaming 
white pile. The real/not real 
atmosphere reminded me 
strongly of the Forties film Dead Of 
Night. 

White and black alike, they find 
themselves replaying the whole 
grisly flay-by-night saga of the 
master who punishes his 


slave... 
the plantation arise, ina strangely 
and superbly moving spread of 
eight vertical frames: ‘After the 
first exuberance of the 
resurrection had abated, they 
quietly discussed what they 
wanted to do most, now that they 
were alive again. Some wanted a 
job, and a home, and a right to 
vote. Some of the women wanted 


new clothes and some of the men 


joked about that.’ 

This is where Swamp Thing, 
aka Alec Holland, pops in to right 
the wrongs of the world— burning 
the mansion and its unrighted 
wrongs, and leaving the dead to 
rest. 


I YAM WHAT I YAM 


The second story, Windfall, is a 
lighter vignette of an unlikeably 
cynical old hippy who discovers 
one of Swamp Thing’s 
psychedelic yams and — 
unwillingly, unwittingly — gives 
slices to two ‘friends’. 

One, awomanin her last hours 
of cancer, is swept into a vividly- 
drawn classic trip of gleaming 
geometry. The other, a boastful 
and selfish man, becomes Alec 
Holland and relives the Swamp 
Thing’s painful genesis, 
wandering through the streets 
seeing himself and others as 
monsters 

Finally, Bogeymen is the 
gruesome tale of a thing that 
bumps off in the night, a mass 
murderer who has his come- 
uppance at the hands of Swamp 


until the buried dead of 


Thing — and, in a neat tie-in with 
the volume’s opening, has to face 
his former victims lying uneasy 
beneath the ground just as the 
dead slaves of the plantation 
could not sleep until the 
depressive green giant had 
resolved the ills of their past. 
Dark side; light side; the book is 
like one of those yams, full of 
Moore’s familiar touches of 
contrast (phrases uttered at the 
end of one scene often form the 
opening of the next, vastly 
different, episode), with Swamp 
Thing himself reminiscent (again) 
of Watchmen’s Dr Manhattan, 
observing with detached 
puzzlement the border of 


humanity and inhumanity. 
Flaying a man alive is the worst 
thing to do, because he ceases to 
bea man; isa slave stilla person?; 
the yams turn people into 
different creatures; the mass 
murderer thrives on death; 
Swamp Thing himself is no longer 
a human, yet the dead are. The 
definition of humanity and life is 
The Theme, and the all-sweeping 


~potency of life is nowhere more 


vividly expressed than in Moore’s 
description of the unhappily dead 
slaves: ‘fondly recalling old and 
cherished horrors’. 

Now, who said Charles Shaar 
Murray was pretentious? 
Barnaby Page 


Enter 


Clive Barker’s world of living illusion where reality and its agents weave the death of dreams. 


WEAVEWORLD 


Witness betrayal, racism, state-brutality and corruption as you’ve never before , seen them. 


SSSSSWSEBE 
Ss = SS 


Weaveworld is a rare beast of a 
book holding threads of horror 
and science fiction as well as 
new strands of fantasy. Clive 
Barker again shows his 
imaginative power in a book 
which is likely to satisfy a wider 
audience than the boundaries of 
just one genre canallow. Here’s 
your chance to win one of 20 
copies signed by the author 
himself. 


SSN 


All you have to do is tell us 
where Clive Barker was born 
and bred. Write the answerona 
postcard or the back of a sealed 
envelope, together with your 
name and address and send it to 
Clive Barker Competition, 
FEAR, PO Box 10, Ludlow, 
Shropshire SY81DB. All entries 


must be received by September 
15, when the winners will be 
drawn. No employees of 
Newsfield Publications, FEAR 
and Collins Publications may 
take part. 


WILDWOOD 


John Farris 

Publisher New English 
Library, Format Paper- 
back, ££3.95 

Category Fantasy/Science 
fiction 


n some respects John Farris is 

like James Herbert — you never 
know what to expect from his next 
book. He’s only ever written one 
horror story — Son Of The Endless 
Night — but he’s regarded asa hor- 
ror writer. Wildwood will change 
all that. 

It’s the story of a wood, subject 
to weird storms and the appear- 
ance of mythical creatures — of 
which some are hunted down by 
fearful locals. Enter an ex-army 
man and his son. They, along 
with buddy and hunter Arn Rud- 
ledge, discover the retreat of a mil- 
lionaire mad man whose experi- 
ments with time and genetics 
have created some beautiful, and 
some hideous, mutations. 

The family, hunter, and 
hunter's Indian wife are trapped 
within the time vortex and at the 
mercy of a rich man’s insane 
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whims. 

The book is sensual and senti- 
mental. You quickly get involved 
with the characters, if not the 
action, which is somewhat sur- 
prising in a 445-page novel. Farris 
shows that he’s a master of 
character — better in some respects 
than Stephen King during his 
early period. Even his beasts of 
wild fantasy will tag you emotion- 
ally, almost making you reject 
their cruel, but obvious and 
necessary, fates. 

Wildwood makes brutal, but fas- 
cinating, reading and will no 
doubt draw those who have not 
read Farris before toward this 
greatly undervalued writer. 
Mark Westerby 
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WHY NOT 


YOU 
AND I? 


Karl Edward Wagner 
Publisher Dark Harvest, 
Format Hardback, £18.95 
(Limited Edition £34.95) 
Category Horror 


Kz. Edward Wagner is widely 
regarded as being among the 
most underrated writers in the 
horror field today. This collection 
of short fiction was first published 
in paperback by Tor Books in Sep- 
tember 1987. Dark Harvest’s 
handsomely illustrated hardback 
edition adds two stories, one 
reprint and one original. 

Wagner's writing ranges over 
the poignantly Bradburyesque — 
in feel, not style — of The Last Wolf, 
the harrowingly matter-of-fact 
narrative of exploitation and 
degradation that is More Sinned 
Against and the delicious satire of 
Neither Brute Nor Human — winner 
of the 1984 British Fantasy Award 
for best short story. 

Thematic cohesion is provided 
by Wagner’s recurrent interest in 
the ramifications of fiction writ- 
ing, anintimate concern which he 


KARL EDWARD WAGTIER 


YOU ANDI 


wre 


develops to a universal level ina 
number of directions, exposing, 
amongst other things, the poten- 
tial of the imagination to enrich 
and enslave, of belief to delude 
and empower. The notion of 
fiction-as-life/life-as-fiction finds 
renewed vigour in a complemen- 
tary pair of supernatural mystery 
thrillers, Sign Of The Salamander 
and Blue Lady, Come Back. 

The book’s culminating trilogy 
of tales, Lacunae, Lost Exits and 
Silted In, show what psychological 
horror really involves — not an 
excuse to skimp on invention by 
substituting mundane for super- 
natural unpleasantries, buta chal- 
lenge to the imagination to 
engineer images and events 
which make tangible the subra- 
tional workings of th human 
psyche in a fresh and disturbing 
fashion. Wagner meets this witha 
zest and finesse which make all 
his contributions to the genre 
essential reading, and this collec- 
tion is no exception. 

Simon MacCulloch 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 
BOOK OF HORROR STORIES 
NUMBER 8 

A book of horror stories? Who are 
New English Library kidding? 
This book (paperback, £2.95) 
contains only one piece of closet 
horror fiction, and even that just 
uses a fairground haunted house 
— The Spook House by Clark 
Howard - to justify its existence 
in the book. The other stories 
include a science fiction/crime 
mystery called Countdown, in 
which a jilted husband gets 
revenge on his wife’s lover by 
removing all the food froma space 
rocket, and a psychological 
murder story called A Very 
Cautious Boy. The rest of the 
stories are written in the same 
Sixties format -—the book was first 
published in the Sixties—and from 
its content you would expected it 
to be released as a crime/thriller 
anthology. 


THE DELUGE DRIVERS 

In the conclusion of Alan Dean 
Foster's ‘Icerigger Trilogy’ (New 
English Library, £2.95) we return 
to the planet Tran-Ky-Ky where 
Ethan Fortune, hero of the 
previous books, is looking 
forward to returning home. It’s an 
expectation which is short lived, 
though, as he’s told to stay. The 
scientists at Brass Monkey base 
have found that the temperature 
in the icy wastelands is rising at a 


fatal rate and that the thaw will 
bring death to all who are on the 
planet. Fortune soon finds that 
the temperature is being 
deliberately tampered with, but 
the clues as to who would wish 
total destruction of such a brittle 
culture as that of Brass Monkey 
remain a mystery for much 
longer. The Deluge Drivers, like the 
books before it, reeks of Star Wars 
technology, but they are 
essentially well-built mysteries 
which highlight the struggle of a 
transplanted culture ina 
constantly hostile environment. 
Excellent science fiction. 


Master of Suapense : 
mind once mot = 
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is about fo prey 0a your 


Here’s a dead letter box. It’s up to you to fillit, so 
contact us, make your views known to the great 
magazine-buying public, or simply relieve a Sun- 
day afternoon’s boredom. Send letters or 
artwork to RAISING THE DEAD, FEAR, PO 
Box 10, Ludlow, Shropshire, SY8 1DB... 


MARBLE ART 


Dear FEAR, 

I received issue one of FEAR 
yesterday and I can only say 
congratulations! At last, a well- 
balanced, well-produced, 
gorgeous to look at, and 
interesting mag. The layout is 
good, as long as you don’t do too 
many irritating reverse white- 
on-black pages — they may look 
good but they’re the devil to 
read. 

The balance of fiction — excel- 
lent, of course — reviews, news 
and articles, is just right; the 
marble headlines are original 
and works of art in themselves, 
and I love the beckoning finger! 

David Keep’s censorship arti- 
cle was revealing and I endorse 
his views entirely — an excellent 
article for the first issue of a pub- 
lication that’s, let’s face it, 
bound to draw a few knocks. 

Mike Wathen —an eye opener 
for the critics that I would just 
love to put on the staff notice 
board! Fan File is the real impor- 
tant bit—how abouta list of con- 
vention dates? 

Jan Perfect, Dorking, Surrey 


A librarian, how encouraging. Yes 
Jan, we will be listing and covering 
conventions — watch out for our 
World Fantasy Convention issue 
in October. 


KING SIZED 


Dear FEAR, 
I’m a Stephen King fan and I 
have a few questions to ask: 

I've read articles in certain 
American sci-fi magazines 
detailing The Running Man 
movie based on King’s brilliant 
horror/sci-fi book and have been 
waiting ages forit to be released 
in this country. Is it likely to be 
released here in cinematic or 
video form? 

Ihave also read rumours of a 
possible television series based 
on King’s massive It novel, do 
these rumours have any foun- 
dation? 

Finally, on the subject of 
Stephen King book-to-screen 
translation, I do know most 
have been pretty dire. Christine 
was far too tame although Cujo 
wasn’t bad and the Creepshow 
movies were a great laugh; I just 
can’t understand why the 


reviewers took those two (Creep- 
show) movies so seriously. I 
think by far the best attempt is 
Stand By Me which was not 
really a horror movie. 

Praful Patel, Dudley, West Mid- 
lands 


You're in luck Praful, just look at 
our preview of The Running Man 
in the movie section. You'll also be 
pleased to hear that Warner Home 
Video is going to release a range of 
Stephen King films on its budget 
label and that Maximum Overd- 
rive, the King-directed movie, is to 
be launched on video by CBS-Fox in 
September — read the preview in 
FEAR'’s video section. As for the It 
television series, it’s unlikely we'll 
see iton BBCor ITV. You may have 
more luck with Return To Salem’s 
Lot, which will soon be on video in 
Britain —though has little to do with 
Stephen King. 


RIGHT BALANCE 


Dear FEAR 

Tam a screenwriter who has 
worked for some time in the 
horror/fantasy arena, as author 
of the Ken Russell-directed 
Gothic (book and film), the Tri- 
Star witchcraft movie The Kiss 
(to be released September 9 in 
the US) and the new Sam Raimi 
film for Universal, The Nanny. I 
was also one of the writers on 
James Herbert's ill-fated BBC 
TV series Haunted. So you can 
imagine that it was with some 
eagerness that I snatched up 
your new magazine’s first issue. 

I was surprised and delighted 
to find it a far more intelligent 
read than most -if not all-other 
magazines of its type. It’s 
refreshing to find journalisitc 
quality anda genuine interest in 
the larger issues intimated by 
literary and cinematic ‘horror’, 
instead of the usual simple fod- 
der for gore-lovers. 

In particular, I admired your 
attitude to censorship. I 
strongly believe that censorship 
should, in a perfect world, be 
left to individuals themselves 
and not to a body that defines 
‘good taste’ or (that marvellous 
word) ‘decency’. In my experi- 
ence it is these people who pro- 
fess Christian and moral values 
whoare in fact the most suspect 
of all. Theirs is the corrupting 


influence that should put us on 
our guard. In their craving for 
Victorian values they forget 
child prostitution, boy chimney 
sweeps and Jack the Ripper. 
Their attitude is often simply: 
let’s pretend things don’t exist. 

The Censor you interviewed 
seems an eminently reasonable 
man, and more power to his 
elbow. He fulfils a much- 
needed position and does it 
well. I couldn’t support him 
more. Beyond this, I think soc- 
iety largely sets its own rules of 
conduct and acceptability. But 
Lord save us from people who 
tell us what we’re going to 
think. People who tell us that 
we won't like it if we think. 
People to whom the worst sin is 
to be disturbed by a piece of art. 

The best art does disturb. It is 
meant to disturb. It has to dis- 
turb. Grtinewald, Dali, Ernst, 
Goya, Géricault, Bellmer, 
Polanski, Kubrick, Buntel. The 
list is endless —and I hope it will 
be. 

As a reaction against the lib- 
eral thinking of the Sixties and 
Seventies, we are rapidly enter- 
ing anage of New Puritanism. It 
is only a matter of time before 
the crazy fundamentalism in the 
United States (where, yes, they 
still talk seriously of Satan, even 
when it comes to AIDS) throws 
up another McCarthy, or 
Matthew Hopkins, and who 
knows who will be the new 
‘witches’? The authors? The 
film-makers? Who will be in the 
1990's cast of The Crucible? You 
and me? 

I have recently been writing 
about the history of witchcraft 
and the territory seems all too 
familiar. Outside influences put 
stress on society, society needs 
a scapegoat — the scapegoat is 
the outsider. But, as always, the 
truth is that we have nothing to 
fear from witches or warlocks, 
sorcerers of the cinema screen 
or diabolists of the wordproces- 
sor — instead we have every- 
thing to fear from ‘the black 
minds of their white perse- 
cutors’. 

I wish your magazine very 
success and encouragement in 
the battle ahead. 

Stephen Volk 


WHERE’S FANTASY 
AND SF? 


Dear FEAR, 
I anticipated your publication 
with a great deal of excitement. 
You seemed to have lived up to 
expectations apart from a few 
points. 

My major gripe is that on the 
cover and wherever FEAR has 


HOBBY HORSE 


Dear FEAR, 

I look at the special effects of 
people like Tom Savini, Mark 
Shostrum and Rob Bottin witha 
sense of awe, not disgust. I 
think it’s about time people 
opened their eyes and realised 
SFX is an art, not a vile, sick, 
hobby. The FX industry is only 
going to grow now that the 
popularity and demand for hor- 
ror films is escalating. I think the 
British Board of Censors is 
going to have to change its ways 
and ideas if it wants to keep the 
British horror fan happy. 
Michael Ralph, Moseley, Birm- 
ingham 


That's Classification, Michael, 
not Censorship, and who says that 
the BBFC is concerned with keeping 
horror fans happy? I would, how- 
ever, agree with you that SFX isan 
art form and, after bumping in to 
Mark Shostrum the other day, Ican 
also say that the practitioners don’t 
treat their work as a hobby. 


OLD FOLK 


Dear FEAR, 

Do keep up with the interviews 
with our favourite authors, only 
don’t neglect the old timers. I’d 
quite like to know a bit more 
about dear old Robert E Ho- 
ward since his stories intro- 
duced me to fantasy and horror 
fiction in the first place. Mind 
you, an interview would be 
difficult! 

Mark Tomlinson, Netherton, 
Merseyside 


Quite a talented artist is our Mark, 
as you can see by the cartoon which 
illuminate this letters’s section. I'd 
be interested to see who else out 
there is good with the ink pot, pen 
or pencil, just as I’m interested in 
short fiction and letters. We'll also 
shortly be starting an irregular 
series of articles about Old Masters, 
and the first of those will feature HP 
Lovecraft. 


been advertised you have proc- 
laimed to serve fans of the fan- 
tasy, horror, and science fiction 
genres. Surely this must be a 
mistake — all three stories were 
horror or supernatural, in the 
book reviews there was only 
one fantasy novel reviewed and 
only a few more science fiction 
books. The Pro-Files and special 
features were mostly horror, in 
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fact the only place fantasy and 
science fiction got a look in was 
in the competitions. 

Now, I accept that there are 
more horror readers and you 
must cater for them, but there 
are those of us whoalso like fan- 
tasy and science fiction. So 
come on, give us a decent 
review of King Of The Murgos, a 
Pro-File of Stephen Donaldson 
and generally include some 
stuff other than horror. Anidea 
would be to have a short story 
from each of the three genres. I 
would have preferred to have 
seen more of Oliver Frey’s 
artwork — knowing how good it 
is from the hallowed pages of 
your sister magazine CRASH. 

Contrary to what you must be 
thinking, I did like FEAR - if I 
didn’t I would ignore it and not 
write in, so keep up the good 
work. 

G Leversuch, Holbury, Hants 


How right you are, but Icanassure 
you that we will cover all three 
genres as the issues spill on to the 
shelves. This issue we're giving 
away signed copies of Weaveworld 
—4a fantasy if ever there was one — 
we're looking at the new Legend 
fantasy imprint and we're review- 
ing a lot more science fiction and 


fantasy. Next issue we're inter- 
viewing David Gemmel, and plans 
are afoot to interview Rachael Pol- 
lock and cyberpunk William Gibson 
— to mention just a few fantasy/sci- 
ence fiction writers. As for King Of 
The Murgos, it’s not easy to get 
book publishers to sit up and take 
note of a new magazine. The book 
was never submitted for review. 


FREE FOR ALL 


Dear FEAR, 
Why is it that films in America 
can be released unrated, but 
here in Britain have to be cut to 
achieve an 18 certificate. True 
horror fans are deeply disap- 
pointed when they find out that 
their favourite film-maker’s 
work has been tampered with. 
Surely it’s time fora new system 
to be introduced with a special 
rating for Extreme Horror/Gore. 
It’s about time we saw films as 
the makers intended us to. The 
films that I most want to see 
have, so I’ve been told, have all 
been banned. Could you tell me 
if this is true. the films are: Dawn 
Of The Dead, Last House On The 
Left, I Spit On Your Grave and 


The British Science Fiction Associ- 
ation provides a unique perspective 
on science fiction and fantasy today. 


Vector is one of the leading critical 
journals in Britian - ‘a required title’ 
says Anatomy of Wonder! Recent 
issues have included interviews with 
Guy Gavriel Kay, Bruce Sterling and 
Frederik Pohl, articles on Bob Shaw, 
feminism in SF and children’s SF, 
articles by Garry Kilworth and 
Gwyneth Jones, and extracts from 
books by Brian Aldiss and Michael 
Moorcock. Plus the very best in mod- 
ern critical writing. 


Matrix is Britain's leading SF news 
magazine. Keeps you up to date with 
what's happening in the world of SF, 
conventions, fanzines, media reviews 
and a lively letter column. 


Paperback Inferno is a paperback 
book review magazine that tells you all 
you need to know about the books on 
your local bookshop shelves. 


Focus is for anyone with an interest in 
writing, with market up-dates, tips and 
ideas from the professionals, and 
workshops on your stories. 


And that’s only part of the story. The 
BSFA is the organisation for everyone 
with an interest in science fiction, from 
the readers to the writers. And all for 
just £10 a year. 


For all details contact Joanne Raine, BSFA Membership Secretary, 
33 Thornville Road, Hartlepool, Cleveland TS26 8EW. 


THe Galtist Geience ATcrion A-ssocianion 


cannibal films suchas Ferox and 
Luci Fulci’s zombie films. Also, 
would it be possible to print a 
list of banned films in a future 
issue of FEAR, and are there 
any plans to interview 

George A Romero? 

Andrew Gosling, Longridge, 
Lancs 


All the films you mention, tar Last 
House On The Left were release and 
have since been banned. Readers 
may, however, be able to help you to 
track down a copy of Dawn Of The 
Dead. Last House. . . was 
never released in Britain and has, 
therefore, never been banned. Print 
a list of banned films? It would fill 
an issue, but, with George Rom- 
ero’s Monkeyshines in the 
cinematic wings, we are hoping to 
have an interview with the director 
very soon. 


SPOONFUL OF 
HORROR 


Dear FEAR, 
Apropos of FEAR’s invitation to 
reader to write with their views 
on whether the current craze for 
making endless sequels is a 
good thing: I believe that there 
is certainly nothing wrong with 
making a succession of follow- 
ups to a successful movie, 
always provided that each 
sequel contains that added qual- 
ity of freshness and originality 
of plot in order to avoid boring 
the viewer to sleep with stale 
and repetitious similarities to its 
preceding film. 

It’s no good having the same 
old psycho or monster doing 
more or less the same thing in 
film after film, and provoking 
the certainty that after his usual 
despatch of a string of sex-mad 
teenagers with whatever 
weapon he deems necessary, he 
will be killed off at the end in the 
same old grisly fashion, after 
which the hero strolls off rela- 
tively unscathed into the sun- 
set, pathetically arm-in-arm 
with the girl of his dreams. 

Glad to see that FEAR is giv- 
ing readers the chance to air 
their views on censorship. 
Quite honestly, Iam fed up to the 
teeth with these well-meaning 
but utterly irritating censors 
bowdlerising graphic scenes of 
gore from my favourite horror 
movies. As James Herbert once 
said, a person must be pretty 
warped in the head to begin 
with to be influenced in any 
harmful way by lurid scenes of 
violence and gore. Myself, I’ve 
watched hundreds of horror 
movies and yetI don’t go round 
bumping people off with axe or 


——— 


knife. A good dose of horror 
never does anyone any harm — 
provided you can take it. 

Alan Toner, Birkenhead, Mer- 
seyside 


BEST AND REST 


Dear FEAR, 

Thave just purchased (from WH 
Smith of all places) a copy of 
FEAR, and whatan unexpected 
pleasure it turned out to be. 
Behind the striking cover lay all 
manner of evil delights to please 
even the most critical horror 
fans. 

FEAR takes the best ingre- 
dients of Starburst and Fangoria 
with a tasty smattering of Sam- 
hain and Shock Xpress thrown in 
for good measure to produce a 
tasty terror fan’s delight. My 
favourites of the first issue were 
the FEAR Fiction segments — 
please print a Clive Barker short 
story soon! —the John Carpenter 
interview, the news pages and 
all the various reviews sections. 
Each of these were expertly 
written by people who obvi- 
ously know and love the horror 
genre. Please keep up the good 
work and excellent value. 

Paul McEvoy, Longthorpe, 
Peterborough 


Glad you enjoyed the mag. Clive'sa 
bit busy at the moment but I promise 
to keep twisting his arm until we get 
some sort of fiction out of him. On 
the question of value, perhaps I 
could have readers’ views on 
FEAR’s price. In order to be in 
juicy, glossy, full-colour, the price 
has to stay where it is, or would you 
prefer a mag with the colour content 
of Starburst? 


nhis review of this 
author's latest 
American 
§ bestseller, 
Lightning, John 
Gilbert struck a 
bull’s-eye by 
asking: ‘Who, 
amongst modern 
writers, can be in 
fantasy, horror, science fiction, 
romance and thriller genres all at 
the same time and yet be in none of 
them?’ 
The answer is Dean R Koontz. 
Once described as the ‘least- 
known bestselling author in 
America’, Koontz has emerged as 
one of the most respected and 
popular writers on the scene —after 
a 20-year bout with obscurity via 
paperback originals and by 
publishing numerous books using 
names other than his own, such as 
Leigh Nichols, Owen West, KR 
Dwyerand Brian Coffey. There are 
several others, some just recently 
coming to light, but rest assured 
that everything Koontz now 
publishes, including the 
pseudonymous work he wishes 
to bring back into print, will 


Tot 

be under his own name. 

Anadmitted workhorse, Koontz 
began his career writing science- 
fiction stories and novels in the late 
Sixties. It was not until the early 
Eighties, however, that he began 
truly to make his mark witha series 
of remarkable horror and dark 
suspense novels which include 
Whispers (1980), Phantoms (1983), 
Darkfall (1984), Strangers (1986) and 
last year’s Watchers. It’s been 
estimated that his sales worldwide 
will soon reach an astounding 50 


| million copies, in several hundred 


translated editions. Motion 
pictures have been made from two 
of his books, Shattered (1973) and 
Demon Seed (1973), with several 
more always under option and 
Watchers in production in Canada. 
A modest person, Koontz has 
aided numerous other writers 
behind the scenes, and became the 
first president of The Horror Writ- 
ers Of America in 1987. Beyond 
the public acclaim he enjoys at the 
age of 42, he is at last receiving 
some critical attention, most 
notably in Bill Munster’s essay 
collection Sudden Fear: The Horror’ 
And Dark Suspense Of 
Dean R Koontz (Starmont House). 
Truly someone who deserves the 
major success he has achieved, 
Koontz has also broken free of the 
genre ghetto primarily because he 


knows the genres better than just 
about any other author working 
today. 


WORKAHOLIC 
ANONYMOUS 


SW: There’s this vicious rumour 
that you're going to cut back on 
your work schedule to just 50 hours 
a week. Seriously, just how much 
of your time is devoted to writing? 
DK: I just finished a new book. It 
was an exhausting, debilitating 
process, and I collapsed and slept 
for 14 hours straight through when 
done. And I got up the next day, 
and was looking forward toa 
couple of weeks of idleness. But by 
midafternoon I was thinking about 
the plotline of the next book. 
[laughs] so you can’t stop yourself; 
it’s an insidious habit. Because of 
the size of my most recent books, it 
may appear that I’m writing less. 
Butit’s just fewer projects. Writing 
is what! do, soI’m probably never 
going to be able to turnit off. I really 
have never had the desire to turn it 
off. 

SW: Few people, especially those 
who have only read your recent 
bestsellers, have any idea of just 
how prolific you’ve been to come 
this far. How many books have you 
published? 

DK: There’s something like 50 
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“| write what! 
want to read, 
what appeals 

to me, and 
what excites 
me at the 
moment” 


50 


titles, but I don’t even know 
because I haven't done a count 
recently. Most of those titles were 
done in the first half of my career, 
when I was writing science fiction 
—and everything else — to stay 
afloat, because nothing was paying 
me very well. As years went by, the 
pay gotalittle better, and1 was able 
to work a little more on each one. 
I’m at the point now where I doa 
book every nine or ten months. 
SW: With your recent string of 
international bestsellers, surely 
you can relax a little in your work 
habits? 

DK: I'm still working the same 
kind of hours. Perhaps harder, 
now that I’m writing one book a 
year rather than three or four. I 
often work 80-hour weeks, so it’s 
not gotten easier! About a yearago 
I made a statement in public that I 
was only going to work 50 to 55 
hours a week. And this year, for 
various reasons, has the worst 
schedule of all! Happily, things 
have improved from the days 
when I looked forward to selling 
25,000 paperbacks. [don’t finda lot 
of value in some of the early titles, 
but certainly they had a value tome 
in that Ilearned my way, ina ham- 
fisted, slow progression. 
Ultimately, I built up quite a body 
of craft technique that serves me 
well now. 

SW: Perhaps not everyone is aware 
of how many literary reputations 
you had once, and goin 
simultaneously. Isn’t it true that 
you first achieved fame as one of 
your pseudonyms? 

DK: Yes, the first to show up on 
any bestseller list was under a 
pseudonym, and it was daunting 
because you couldn’t go out into 
the stores and stand there and 
preen. You'd look like a complete 
idiot dragging people over to the 
shelves and saying: ‘Yes, it’s me. I 
know it’s not the same name as on 
my driver's licence, but it’s 
genuinely me!’ In fact, of the first 
three books I had on bestseller lists, 
two of them were under pen 
names: the first Leigh Nichols, the 
second Owen West, and then 
Whispers under my own name. So 
that was frustrating. I was stuck 
doing these books under pen 
names for various reasons, but 
happily that’s over with; they've all 
been dropped. 


OUT OF THE TRAP 


SW: You've also been hampered 
over the years by the way your 
publishers have packaged you, 
first strictly as a ‘science-fiction. 
writer’, then as a ‘horror writer’. 
Your readers know that you use a 
myriad number of fantastic 
elements in your novels, but 
they’re not strictly defined by any 
one genre. 

DK: I pushed my paperback 
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publisher, Berkley, for years to get 
away from the narrow genre look. 
And they kept on at me for years 
saying this would be a serious 
mistake. But at some point they 
began to listen, and lo and behold, 
the books sold better than before. 
It's always been my contention that 
mainstream readers are going to 
like what I’m doing — and so are 
readers of various genres — if they 
aren't turned off literally by the 
package. 

But Ilike what’s happening more 
and more with my covers and 
promotion. The cover of my 
newest book, Midnight, coming out 
in January, is very strong and very 
stylish—and doesn’t descend to the 
worst impulses of illustration in 
this market. And I’msure this book 
will do better simply because more 
people will pick it up because the 
cover doesn’t turn them off. 

It’s awful, but every writer is 
going to be judged to some degree 
by his publisher's packaging. A 
number of people in Britain have 
told me I have a certain image 
among a lot of people who haven't 
even read me simply because I was 
published initially so much by WH 
Allen/Star, which is apparently 
seen as a down-market house. 
Therefore, a lot of British readers 
think I'ma particular kind of writer 
when I'm exactly the opposite kind 
of writer, because of my association 
with that publishing house. And of 
course I hated my British packages 
for years. But now that I’ve gone to 
Headline, the books look more like 
what they really are. 


BUYING BACK 
FREEDOM 


SW: You've bought back the rights 
to your early novels so you 
wouldn’t be classified as a writer of 
‘sci-fi’ who wasn’t capable of 
writing anything else. Apparently 
you don’t wish to be marketed 
solely as a ‘horror’ writer because 
many readers might mistakenly 
believe you can now write only in 
that genre, once again incapable of 
transcending it? 

DK: Exactly. There are many 
reasons why [don’t want the label, 
and that’s one of them. Idon’t want 
to be limited as to whatI can write; 

I want to be able to write what I 
want. For example, when I signed 
a recent three-book deal with 
Putnam, the most appealing clause 
in the contract was that they 
wouldn't know anything about the 
contents of the books, not even the 
titles! That’s the only way I want to 
write. I don’t try to write for the 
market. That's death. I write what I 
want to read, what appeals to me, 
and what excites me at the 
moment. 


A second reason is that I don’t’ 
exactly like a lot of what is usually 
personified by the ‘horror’ label. 
Because any time there’s a boom 
ina genre, you find yourself mixed 
in with a lot of writers who are 
grabbing what's popular at the 
moment, and who are writing it 
because there’s a market forit, and 
not out of any true passion. So you 
end up being tarred with that same 
brush. 

Finally — and this is the least 
important in your career in terms of 
how much money you re going to 
make or how wide your readership 
is going to be — I never get 
particularly widely reviewed 
within the genre. I find most genre 
reviewers not really perceptive of 
what I’m doing. And what I’m 
doing is kind of slipping into the 
mainstream, mixing genres, and 
trying to bring techniques toa field 
which generally doesn’t get them. 
And when Ihave the label ‘horror’ 
on my books, I’m immediately 
reviewed less widely. So if I’m 
therefore going to be reviewed 
mostly in the genre where they 
don’t understand what I’m doing, 
I'm going to find myself mostly 
with bad reviews. 

But as long as we keep the word 
‘horror’ off my work, it gets widely 
reviewed by every major 
newspaper and magazine. I get a 
couple of hundred reviews per 
book, and they're about 95 per 
cent positive. Whereas when I’m 
reviewed within the genre, I get 
about 50 per cent positive and 
50 per cent negative. [Laughs.] 

So just for the selfish reason of 
wanting to see more good reviews, 
I want to keep labels off my books. 
SW: That's understandable. But 
consider how a writer must be 
packaged to some degree to sell 
enough books to make a living, yet 
once you're identified as a credible 
horror or spy or mystery writer, 
you're then damned by the critics 
for being so good in such a ‘bad’ 
field. Why do you think that is? 
DK: Many of the mainstream 
critics begin their reviews of m 
books by saying ‘I began this book 
not realising what kind of book it 
was, and] usually don’t like novels 
like this, but I really liked this one’. 
What they mean is that they didn’t 
realise the novel had an element of 
the fantasticinit. And whetherit’s 
horror, science fiction or fantasy, 
that is the major prejudice in the 
mainstream media. The critics tend 
not to take them seriously because 
of it. Yet if that reviewer can be 
conned into thinking that he’s 
picked up some sort of straight, 
mainstream thriller or whatever, 
he'll find himself liking it once he’s 
committed to reading it through. 
And then what they'll say — and 
this irks me for the sake of other 
writers —is ‘Dean Koontz is the one 
person who can do this stuff well 


enough so serious readers can 
appreciate it’. And I'll say ‘No I'm 
not— there are all these other guys, 
but you've never jes thema 
chance because of the way their 
publishers have packaged them! 
And it wasn’t only until my 
packaging was better than you 
even began to read me!’ 

But it’s irritating on behalf of 
other writers in the field who don’t 
get that kind of recognition because 
most critics and potential readers 
will look at the book’s stereotyped 
cover and say ‘Bah —I don’t like 
this!’ and never even give it a 
chance. It’s like writing a delicate 
novel about teenagers and having 
them put a naked 16-year-old girl 
on the cover. It just undermines 
everything you're trying to do asa 
craftsman and an artist. 


THE BROTHERHOOD 


SW: It’s even more understandable 
now why you're moving away 
from being narrowly identified asa 
horror writer. On the other hand, 
why did you agree to become 
president of The Horror Writers Of 
America if you're so uncomfortable 
with that very label? 

DK: I've always believed that 
writers are a brotherhood. I’ve 
since found out the hard way that 
at least half of the writers I’ve 
encountered, both male and 
female, don’t believe that! 
[Laughs.] I’ve found a degree of 
envy that was frightening, and 
really dismaying. Fully half of my 
colleagues resent other people’s 
success — while fully half don’t, and 
realise this is not a competitive 
business. Because itisn’t: you only 
compete with yourself. 

The problem isn’t that because 
somebody buys the next Stephen 
re they're not going to buy your 
book. That’s not the case at sie if 
somebody buys a book that’s good, 
they're simply going to go out and 
buy more in that genre. Our 
problem is that there are not 
enough good books in the genre, 
not that there are too many writers 
competing. 


HELPING HAND 


SW: You won't admit it, but you’ve 
done more than your share in 
helping others avoid some of the 
pitfalls any beginning writer might 
make. 

DK: I've always believed we owe it 
to one another to help each other 
whenever we can. I’m constantl 
helping writers find agents, or if I: 
find someone I think is ideal for a 
particular publisher, andI know an 
editor there, I'll call them and ask 
them to take a look at this writer. 
Frequently they do manage to 
connect, whereas they might never 
meet otherwise. I think that’s the 
kind of thing you're supposed to do 


if you have a commitment to 
making the particular field you 
work in produce the highest- 
quality work that it can. 

I realise it was kind of odd to 
work for The Horror Writers Of 
America when I wasn’t allowing 
my publishers to use the word 
‘horror’ on my own books. But I 
didn’t know for certain I was going 
to be elected; there was always a 
chance someone else would have 
had that honour. Basically, it was 
situation where I had a year to put 
into practice all the ideas I believed 
in — probably I would have done it 
if The Western Writers Of America 
had asked me to do the same. It was 
something I simply had to do. If it’s 
useful to somebody else, then it 
was worth it. 


HUMOURS 


SW: One aspect not readily 
discussed abou: your work is how 
there’s often an underlying layer of 
humour — besides the nonsto 
thrills and chil's, of course. How 
important is it that readers are 
truly frightened when they're 
done with one of your novels? 
DK: Watchers had quite a lot of 
humour in it, and Lightning did as 
well, and the new book I just 
completed has a lot of humourinit. 
One thing people have told me 
they especially liked about the last 
couple of books is the humour 
mixed in with the rest of it. I’ve 
always admired that in other 
writers. Such as Richard Condon, 
who in The Manchurian Candidate 
and others wrote books which 
keep you on the edge of your seat, 
say a lot about the culture which 
produced these tense situations, 
yet at the same time are hilarious. 
That's a fine line to walk. 

I'm after a multitude of effects. I 
know something is finished when 
can read through the book and 
there is a seamlessness to it that 
incorporates these elements, and 
doesn’t in any way seem forced. 
I’mnot always looking to make the 
hair stand up on the back of your 
neck. Lightning doesn’t do that at all 
— that was not my intent. In 
Midnight, however, if you don’t 
walk away from some of these 
scenes with your stomach 
churning and the hair up on the 
back of your neck, you need serious 
psychiatric help! 

There's different effects in 
different books. And 1 knowI don’t 
want to let the book go if it doesn’t 
have multiple emotional effects. I 
don't want to write just to scare, 
because actually that’s too easy for 
me. I want to evoke laughter 
sometimes, though in most of the 
books I want to scare as well. In 
some books I want to bring readers 
to tears, and for Watchers I've 
gotten thousands of letters telling 


me that’s the case. 

When | get the feeling that now 
there’s nothing here that shatters 
for me the overall experience of this 
book—no momentinit that throws 
the reader out of this mood and 
world I'm trying to create — and if I 
achieve all that multiple emotional 
impact I’m after, then the book is 
ready to go to the publisher. 


EMOTIONAL 
IMPACT 


SW: You mentioned those 
thousands of fan letters you now 
receive. Whatis special about them 
to you as a writer? 
DK: When get letters or telephone 
calls from people like the two I’m 
about to tell you about. Like the 
guy who called me and said ‘Last 
year I had a leg amputated, and 
was in the hospital for that and 
related problems dealing with 
cancer for a period of several 
months. In the course of that I 
lost my business, and my wife left 
me.’ And he told me, with his voice 
breaking, that ‘the only thing that 
got me through that year, and 
made me want to go on, were two 
books of yours, Strangers and 
Watchers. Which were scary novels, 
but were filled with so much hope, 
and so much faith in human 
beings, that by reading them 
repeatedly they got me through 
times I don’t know how I would 
have otherwise gotten through.’ 
And that for me is what writing 
is all about. If you can give 
someone something in your 
writing that gives support in their 
lives, that’s more than just 
entertainment — which is what we an td a 
writers all struggle to do, to touch ids bik ! 


people. Entertainment is just a " 
vehicle to reach them on a much "| don’t want 


deeper level. H i 

Aisa, a woman wrote me and to write just to 
said ‘My father is dying of cancer, SCare. | want 
andheis the most wonderfulfather tg eyoke 
anyone could have had, and he’s " Fe 
only in his 50s, and only has six aug er _ 
months to live. And I’m not sometimes 


articulate enough to say all the 
things I want to say about what it 
means to lose him when I speak at 
his funeral. And there’s a ai 
passage in Twilight Eyes about how 
what we really fear is not our own 
death, but the deaths of those we 
love. And would it be possible if I 
could read that at his funeral 
service?’ Man, you can’t answer a 
letter like that fast enough! 
Something you've written has 
clearly touched someone on a 
deeper, personal level, and means 
something direct to their lives. 
Those are the moments when you 
think you're doing something 


worthwhile. 
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novelist Ramsey Campbell 


escribed as one of 
the greatest living 
influences on 
modern horror 
writing, Ramsey 
Campbell has 
watched the 
course of the genre 
alter, and has 
himself had a hand 
in some of its directional changes. 
In the last issue of FEAR, John 
Gilbert talked to Ramsey about 
what first drove him to be a horror 
writer, about the influence of HP 
Lovecraft on his earlier work—such 
as The Inhabitants Of The Lake and 
Demons By Daylight —- and how he 
thinks that ‘the best horror fiction 
seems to astonish as well as simply 
to send you cowering off into a 
corner’. 
Embroiled now in the rewrite 
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stage of his latest novel, Ancient 
Images, Ramsey told John some: 
more about the tricks of his 
trade. 


MACABRE 
MECHANICS 


JG: You started your writing life 
with short stories. When did you 
decide to make the change and 
write a novel? 

RC: It was Kirby McCauley [US 
agent and editor] rather than me 
who gently but frequently said: 
“Look, you have to start writing 
novels because there aren't that 
many markets for short horror 
fiction’. I’d done a couple of 
attempts at novels, before I’d even 
started the Lovecraftian things. I 
didn’t finish those so I finally saw 
thatit was a question of going fora 
novel and finishing it. I think, 
probably, for quite a lot of 19741 
just let the idea of a novel rattle 


around at the back of my mind. 
Ultimately I came up with the idea 
[for The Doll Who Ate His Mother] of 
the central image of the child who 
eats its way out of the mother. 

I began to gather new material 
and got round plotting it, and I 
realised, eventually, that here I'd 
got an exercise book into which I'd 
put chapter breakdowns. I stared 
at this for some time, having got it 
there, and I still wasn’t quite ready 
to take the leap into the novel. 

One morning in January ‘75 I got 
the opening line, which is: ‘There 
were no taxis.’ That struck me as 
being sufficiently neutral and 
undramatic and somehow kind of 
oddly oblique, and! thought ‘Well, 
it isn’t a bad opening line for this’. 
Isat down that morning, and began 
to write it, and suddenly there I 
was writing a novel. 

JG: Is there a strict writing regime 
for you? 
RC: Ever since Incarnate don’t plot 


itin detail in advance; I don’t break 
it down in terms of chapters and 
what I’m going to put in each one. 

The risk you're taking — which 
isn’t just a risk but pretty well a 
certainty — is that at some point 
you're going to find yourself out 
there in the middle of the unknown 
thinking ‘My God, how did I get 
here and what am I going to do 
now?’. But the merit I’ve found is 
that if you've got a novel and 
allowed it to grow of its own 
accord, somewhere earlier in the 
book is the seed of what you're 
looking for now. The problem is 
already solved back there in the 
book if you want to look. You just 
trust your instincts. It’s like 
walking a tightrope with a noose 
around your neck, but it works, I 
find. I wouldn’t ever go back to 
preplotting. It’s very much more 
exciting and also very much more 
harrowing to let the thing tell its 
own story to me. 


TIMETABLE 


JG: What about the mechanics of 
writing? I know you own an 
Apricot word processor . . . 

RC: | always write longhand to 
begin with, just use the right-hand 
side of the exercise book — the left- 
hand side’s blank so I can revise 
onto that a bit. But I did find some 
years ago that I do nearly all the 
revision onto the keyboard. I get 
into a totally different mind-set. 
Having struggled over writing the 
first draft, I take immense delight 
in looking at a page which has 
taken mea day to write and saying 
‘We don’t need this’, and deleting 
it. Maybe that one page is 
necessary to come up witha couple 
of images thatI want to keep, but! 
had to do all that other rather turgid 
stuff in order to be able to float 
away and find what was actually 
essential. 

I will write nonfiction onto the 
keyboard, mind you, I do that 
straight onto the screen. It’s partly 
a way of allowing myself to write 
nonfiction at the same time as 
working on a new novel; they 
are two different processes. 

JG: Do you have an approximate 
timetable for writing a book ora 
short story? 

RC: seem to have settled down to 
about a year for a novel, for 
something like Incarnate that would 
be something like two years, I 
suspect, or The Hungry Moon. Buta 
novel like The Influence or Ancient 
Images would be about a year in 
terms of writing page one and 
packaging up the printout and 
sending it to the publisher; though 
of course there’s also the stuff 
before that: the gathering of 
material and allowing the thing to 
germinate, thinking “My God, 
what's my next novel going to be 
about, or the one after that?’. I 


always like to know at least what 
the next one’s going to be while I’m 
writing the present one. 

Ihave a lot of material which, I 
suspect, eventually is going to 
shape itself into a novel. It doesn’t 
follow that the one I’m thinking 
about most often now is going to be 
the next one. Something else may 
suddenly move itself up into that 
slot when I didn’t expect it. 
Incarnate was going to be the book! 
wrote after The Parasite, then The 
Nameless suddenly came up very 
strong because our first child had 
been born, so a different set of 
emotions came into play. I was 

oing to do Incarnate next and then 
I did Night Of The Claw, a 
pseudonymous book, so Incarnate 
was a long time in the making. 

I’m sure there're novels I've been 
toiling with for years and I 
suddenly feel that the time is right 
—orinsome way I'm right-—foritto 
be the next book, and off we go. 
JG: Are your books being more 
commercially exploited than they 
were? 

RC: Oh yes. The mechanics of 
getting the book into the shops are 
pretty important. I will not name 
the publisher, but there was one I 
worked with where the paperback 
department and the hardcover 
department appeared not to speak 
to each other. They were virtually 
separate. They had a paperback of 
my previous book coming out and 
a couple of weeks later they had the 
hardcover of my mostrecent novel, 
and they did nothing at all to use 
each other in these terms. It’s 
nonsense. Whereas Century and 
Arrow, or Legend asit’s going to be 
now, are going to be doing a shared 
promotion on Ancient Images and 
the paperback of The Influence, 
which is the way to do it. 

A bad publicity office or art 
department can sink a writer, 
however good the book is, or 
however enthusiastic the editor is. 
If you've just got a couple of 
recalcitrant people around then 
things can get very sticky. 


ANCIENT IMAGES 


JG: So what about your next miass- 
market book, Ancient Images? 
RC: It’s about a lost horror film of 
the Thirties, made in Britain with 
Karloff and Lugosi, which it turns 
out would have been better left 
unrevived: not because of what the 
film is, but because of a specific 
image which it contains, which 
calls up considerably more than 
anybody, including the film-maker 
and the people who are looking for 
the film, or even, in a sense, the 
people who are dependent on What 
this image represents, can cope 
with. 

It turns out to be a quest novel. 
It's about our protagonist doing a 
search, finding people who have 


worked on the film, coming up 
with what the film was about and 
what it relates to in reality. It also 
runs through a lot of different kinds 
of supernatural horror, in fiction, 
films and plays. While I didn’t set 
out for it to be that, it does seem 
to be a sort of little epitome of the 
field, which I quite like. I’ve had 
some good times with it, actually, 
after feeling inevitably that ‘my 
God, I really don’t know what I'm 
doing here and I never knew how 
to doit in the first place’. But now 
I'm pretty well into the rewrite. 
Yeah, I'm getting pretty fond of it. 
JG: Have you gota philosophy that 
ties all these novels together? 

RC: [Thinks for a moment.] Well, 
there’s the notion that evil’s not out 
there, amonster which has nothing 
to do with us. Itis a mirrorin which 
we see ourselves, or something 
that we've got to acknowledge 
before we can move in any other 
direction. 

I'm interested in writing either 
about the extraordinary 
experiences of ordinary people or 
the ordinary experiences of 
extraordinary people. You know, 
The Face That Must Die is about how 
it is every moment to be a 
psychopath in Cantrill Farm. 

Increasingly in some of my 
stories there seems to be this thing 
creeping in that ordinary people do 
have these moments of 
supernatural experience. There's a 
strange little moment in Ancient 
Images, which doesn’t obviousl 
have anything to do with the plot 
atall, in which one of the characters 
recounts how when his little sister 
was being taken off to hospital he 
saw, at the end of the bed, she 
seemed to be made out of light, and 
that was the last time he ever saw 
her. It had nothing to do with the 
plot, but it just felt right. Also, 
there are things like the stamps that 
come to life in Incarnate, which have 
nothing obviously to do with the 
plot, it’s just that strange moment 
when an ordinary person has a 
moment of cosmic vision and that 
seems to be creeping in a bit. 

JG: Finally, you’re not planning to 
take a holiday, like a five-year 
holiday perhaps? 

RC: What, from the field? I don’t 
believe I can. I’ve got to do several 
short stories for all sorts of places 
and I have to do this next novel 
which I’m not absolutely decided 
on yet. I do want to do another big 
supernatural novel, not like The 
Hungry Moon but in that general 
area. I also want todoa 
psychological horror novel into 
which category The Face That Must 
Die would an but, again, not quite 
like that. Solong asI canholda pen 
there it willbe. . . 
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RAMSEY CAMPBELL's 
new hardcover Ancient 
images is published in 
February 1989 b 
Century, when the 
paperback edition of 
The Influence will also 
be released. Scared Stiff, 
a US trade paperback of 
erotic fiction which has 
notseen UK publication, 
will be launched by 
Warner in October. 
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Soho, w 
producir 
for feature films, 
his recent projec 
include The 
ing Daylights and 
The Last Emperor. 
His newest novel 
Roofworld, a darkly humourous, 
offbeat fantasy thriller, is set on 
the capital’s rooftops. 
SN: Tell me something about 
how you first got published. 
CF: I was living in Los Angeles at 
the beginning of the Eighties 
writing hack for a syndicated TV 
series. I'd written a couple of 
books which were real stinkers, 
and just couldn’t get them off the 
ground. I bar, where some 
people we out a movie 
thathad been on TV, and I got the 
idea to do a book on how to 
impersonate a hundred 
celebrities. So I wrote How To 


Impersonate Famous People. It got 
me on to lots of TV talk shows, so 
that was good fun. 

Then I did The Ultimate Party 
Book, which was another silly 
one, about everything that can go 
wrong at parties. Famous People 
came out in America in a heavily 
edited version, because it had a 
parody of Star Wars in it, and 
that’s under all kinds of copyright 
restriction. So anything to do with 
the film was hacked out. In a way 
it kind of rendered the book 
gibberish, because it was woven 
into all different sections, and they 
just indiscriminately cut bits out. 

The Party Book wasn’t 
published in the US 
because they said 
partygoing is a 
very serious 
matter. 


Then I moved back here. 

I'd always wanted to write 
horror stories, so I started putting 
some together, and they became 
the first volume of City Jitters. 
Then the editor of The Pan Book 
Of Horror Stories got in touch and 
I did several stories for that. 


SN: You were lucky getting an 


original collection published, 
given that they apparently don’t 
sell well. 

CF: I tied them together with a 
theme: urban paranoia. Which 
was easy because I’m such a city 
person anyway. I don’t breathe 
anything I can’t see. I’ve always 
lived in town-countryside has an 
agoraphobic effect on me. It’s 
horrible. It’s full of cows and 
things. I suppose it’s alright at 
weekends if you don’t get out the 
car. 

SN: How do you find time to write 
and run a business? 

CF: I work here four days a week 
and write every evening till ten. 
That works out quite well. It’s a 
juggling act. If I don’t write I’ma 
bear with a sore head. The 
discipline is here, at work; I come 
in and know I’ve got to write 
scripts. I’m working on the new 
Eddie Murphy film, Coming To 
America, at the moment, and I’ve 
got to write six radio spots by five 
o’clock today. So when you've got 
to do that kind of thing it keeps 
you on your toes. 


THE SECRET 
ROOFSCAPE 


SN: Roofworld has a very novel 
premise. Where did the idea come 
from? 

CF: I’m sure it’s a by-product of 
working in these streets and just 
wanting to get above it 
occasionally. Also, I used to work 
in Regent Street, and everybody 
would sunbathe on the roof, and 
when you’re up there you can see 
the whole curve of that Nash 
terrace. I got to thinking you could 
get down there, if you wanted to, 
from one building to the next. We 
were burgled here through the 
roof, and the guy robbed every 
building in Greek Street, because 
they’re all attached. 

SN: How long did it take to write? 
CF: About nine months. But I did 
alot of research that didn’t getinto 
the book, particularly in respect of 
occult societies. There are over 60 
societies still existing in Britain 
today and a lot of them I couldn’t 
use any information from, because 
they have a closed membership. 
SN: I thought the book read rather 
like a film. Did you have this 
possibility in mind? 

CF: Well, it was in the back of my 
mind . . . In fact the book’s out 
with an American agent at the 
moment; it’s ata studio. ButI think 
very visually anyway because I’ve 


always worked in films; and love 
them, to the point of being a film 
bore, particularly about horror and 
fantasy movies. This is one of the 
problems of people in the 
industry. A friend:‘rang me a few 
weeks ago and said, ‘Oh my God, 
I think I’ve become a film bore! I 
ruined a dinner party last night by 
going on about this great new 
movie.’ 


HUMOUR OR 
HORROR? 


SN: In some ways Roofworld is 
very ‘English’... 

CF: Yes, and that’s how I wanted 
it. A couple of people originally 
suggested relocating it in New 
York. When it was in first draft 
form it was offered to several 
publishers, and they were willing 
to take it on if it was set in New 
York. I said that was pointless 
because London is somewhere I 
know inside out and that’s why I 
didn’t set it anywhere else. There 
was no point in setting it in New 
York. 

SN: But the sequel could be. 

CF: I’ve no firm plans fora sequel. 
I'll see what the response is. 
Actually my biggest problem is I 
don’t stick to genre, I keep 
crossing. Various criticisms of the 
book included ‘Take the humour 
out; it shouldn’t have funny bits’, 
or ‘It’s a bit too bloody in places’. 
Thatsort of thing. So, I don’t stick 
to one mode, as someone like 
Shaun Hutson does. And that’s 
what I like. 

SN: Again, you were fortunate 
with Roofworld, bearing in mind 
how publishers like to hang a 
specific category on books. 

CF: In my naivete I didn’t realise 
they categorised so heavily, and it 
was a real problem, because they 
keptsaying, ‘What would you call 
it?’ And I said, well, it’s like a 
horror thriller with fantasy 
aspects. And black humour! In fact 
the American edition, from 
Ballantine, is substantially 
different—it’s being marketed asa 
hard thriller there. When 
Roofworld comes out in the States 
it coincides with More City Jitters, 
a book which hasn’t come out here. 
In this country it'll be published in 
a completely different form, with 
only a few of the stories in the 
American edition. I’ve added new 
material, and in the UK it’s to be 
called The Bureau Of Lost Souls. 
SN: I get the impression the real 
star of Roofworldis London itself. 
CF: [like London very, very much. 
It’s a really underused setting. 
When you get American movies 
that use London locations — like 
those terrible TV miniseries—they 
do Wimbledon, Big Ben, the 
Tower of London... such 
obvious places. Of course 
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work for me 
unless it’s 
done amaz- 


ingly” 


London’s much more interesting 
than that. Why doesn’t anyone use 
Brixton market for a chase scene? 
Or the underground remains of the 
river Fleet? New York, for instance 
is a 120-year-old city. Where you 
can go into pubs in London that 
have been here since 1540. 


CONSPIRACIES IN 
THE AIR 


SN: You did a good job of 
suspending disbelief. It wasn’t 
until I put the book down that I 
thought, ‘Oh, come on!’ 

CF: I think the biggest problem 
these days is to suspend disbelief 
about anything. It’s hard because 
people are so cynical now. So 
many collections of short stories 
and horror books, to me, don’t 
wash. I’m not going to read 
another book about a magic tree, a 
haunted lake, weird 

cottage .. . Not that I’m 
criticising anybody like James 
Herbert or Clive Barker. But 
unleashing evil spirits doesn’t 
work for me unless it’s done 
amazingly. There are fears which 
are much more realistic. 

With Roofworld the whole fear 
and mystical side had to be based 
very much on something I could 
believe in. Something I could go to 
the library and look up. And 
indeed the stuff in the book does 
exist—the occult aspect of the book 
is very real; the society it’s based 
on is now back up and running, 
albeit started again by Los Angeles 
airheads. There’s a reference book 
that lists all the existing members. 
dead handy that was. 

SN: Did all this research into secret 
societies reflect an existing 
interest? 

CF: Oh yes. I think the idea of 
secret societies is fab. Conspiracy 
theory is very interesting. It’s 
probably more fanciful than real, 
but it would be nice to think that 
there’s a connection to all these 
things. 

Something I found when 
researching the book was thata lot 
more things were connected than I 
realised. Of course you can get 
caught up in this kind of thing and 
become obsessed. Not to mention 
paranoid. My interest in things 
like the occult and secret societies 
has always been on the level of 
turning things into plausible 
ideas, scripts, books. I come at it 
from that point of view. It’s getting 
harder all the time to come up with 
new angles when you know links 
of communication are building so 
fast. There are no dark corners any 
more. 

SN: Maybe the new technology 
itself could form a basis for future 
horror stories. 

CF: A lot of people have been 
trying to make computers work as 
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the background for horror stories. 
Joe Haldeman did one, and I 
understand William Gibson’s 
doing similar things. So maybe we 
can find something in technology 
to work in our favour froma horror 
point of view. 

I’m planning a book along those 
lines. It’s based loosely on Casting 
The Runes, the MR James story. 
But, whereas before you could 
only pass the runes on a slip of 
paper, in my concept I imagine 
using the communications 
systems. So trying to avoid having 
the curse placed on you would 
mean not being able to watch TV, 
or use a computer, answer the 
phone... It could be anything, 
so you'd have to ‘blind’ yourself. 


VIRUS STORIES 


SN: Can you identify any 
particular influences on your 
writing? 

CF: Comic books to some extent. I 
thought Watchman was the most 
extraordinary achievement, and 
The Killing Joke. Fabulous. Really 
nasty, and it reads like a movie. 
That sort of stuff is wonderful, but 
I didn’t really want to do the book 
like caped crusaders on the 
rooftops. But the Sax Rohmer-type 
stuff, the Twenties feel, was 
something I wanted. And anawful 
lot of film-makers have influenced 
me. Hitchcock, obviously. From a 
real hardcore horror point of view, 
all the schlocky stuff. Wes Craven, 
David Cronenberg. . . 

SN: Cronenberg’s obsession with 
disease might indicate a new 
direction in horror. 

CF: Disease is one of the new dark 
corners, thanks to AIDS and other 
cross-breeds. The idea of viruses 
are very disturbing and powerful. 
Somebody once said all horror 
stories are virus stories. You get 
one victim, two victims — people 
become infected, and it’s not until 
the hero or heroine locates the root 
of the virus that it can be 
destroyed. Dracula’s the perfect 
example. Which might be why it’s 
proving more durable than 
Frankenstein. Certainly Shelley’s 
book was much less readable. It 
seems that every year two or three 
movies, and x number of books, 
retell the Dracula story. 
Vampirism is somehow much 
more enduring. It gets under your 
skin. 

SN: Would you like to write a 
straightforward gothic horror? 
CF: I’dlove to. One of my greatest 
influences was the Gormenghast 
trilogy, because they were 
incredibly powerful, black, and 
funny. I'd like to write a book set 
in, say, the 1860s. I saw this : 
brilliant, gripping play aboutJack 
the Ripper at the Hampstead 
Theatre Club, called Mr Hyde -— 
which had nothing to do with 


Jekyll and Hyde. It was about a 
secret society of wealthy Victorian 
men, who got together to watch 
erotic shows to do with death and 
sex, and one of them was Jack the 
Ripper. 

Very disturbing. Again, 
something based on fact. When 
you've got a good solid basis for 
grounding the fear in, it’s more 
effective. That's why for me the 
nameless-evil-spirit-that-kills- 
people stuff doesn’t cut it. 

Horror films seem to be so 
heavily censored now, whereas 
horror novels are quite gruesome— 
particularly The Slime and The 
Slugs type. Yet if you tried to do 
the equivalent in a film you 
wouldn’t get away with it these | 
days. I saw Prison last week, 
which I thought wasa great horror 
movie, and I was outnumbered by 
the usherettes in the cinema. It’s 
almost like it’s unfashionable to 
want to see these things now. 


THE WRONG PING 


SN: We're living in very intolerant 
times. 
CF: We're having so much trouble 
here with censorship. We have to 
deal with the BBFC ona daily 
basis, and where specific scenes 
used to be a problem, now overall 
content and tone is objected to. But 
they’re having more trouble with 
horror movies in America than 
we're having here. I know that 
Palace’s Dream Demon is having 
trouble getting a certificate there. 
TV is getting very weird too. 
When they showed Carpenter’s 
The Thinghere, they kept in all the 
gore, and cut the word ‘fuck’. So 
when the spider-head comes 
running toward a character he 
says, ‘I don’t PING believe it!’ The 
idea seems to be that, in the case of 
videos for instance, a six-year-old 
kid might find something 
objectionable around the house. 
But you can say that about 
anything. The Telegraph had an 
hilarious article recently about 
video nasties, and it showed a 
display of titles which aren’t 
available in this country anyway. 
It took the line: ‘This is the kind of 
filth that’s corrupting our nation’s 
young minds’, and the films they 
showed were things like Driller 
Killerand Last House On The Left. 
Videos which have never been 
available in regular distribution. 
SN: There seems to be a political 
undertone in Roofworld. 
CF: Yes, very much so. This idea 
of getting away from a tightening 
moral climate, escaping to an 
alternative society, was very 
appealing. I actually thought that 
by the time the book came out we 
might have seen a swing away 
from the present situation, but in 
fact things have got worse. The 


idea that you’re an outcast if you 
don’t do a day’s work, and that 
people have their social security 
benefits cut in order to force them 
on to the streets and make them 
work, is so patently inoperable. 

That people have to sleep in 
cardboard boxes under 
Hungerford bridge — and their 
numbers have shot up in the last 
nine years — just goes to show that 
forcing people out to work isn’t on. 
There are still people falling 
between the cracks. I can feasibly 
see someone actually creating an 
alternative society somewhere. 
The problem in the book is that it’s 
set up on a utopian ideal which 
equally doesn’t work the way they 
wanted it to. The society they set 
up on the rooftops slowly gets 
infected by the same creeping 
greed we've got down here. 


BLACK HUMOUR 


SN: Whatkind of audience are you 
aiming at? 

CF: I write pretty much to please 
myself. Because, running this 
company, I’ve never had to rely on 
writing for money. God help me if 
Thad to! I don’t know how writers, 
beyond Jeffrey Archer, manage to 
make ends meet. It’s very much for 
my own pleasure. Writing the 
humour books was just to get it 
going, to gain some kind of 
reputation, no matter how small, 
and then go on to write what I 
wanted. Luckily the humour 
books sold quite well. Short story 
collections nobody buys. Night 
Visions, the book Clive Barker did 
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with Ramsey Campbell and Lisa 
Tuttle, sold 600 copies. And that’s 
got the original Hellbound Heart. 
Although I’m sure it/1l do better in 
mass-market paperback. 

It’s amazing. I buy short stories, 
but I guess the general public 
doesn’t like them. I think 
sometimes, when I work ona short 
story, thatit could become a novel. 
However I don’t like the idea of 
expanding things — I’m really 
economical. I underwrite all the 
time, although I’m always being 
told to pad things. I prefer to write 
short and sharp. 

SN: One of the most appealing 
things about Roofworld is its 
black humour. 

CF: AsI said, I resisted pressure to 
remove that — although I have to 
say Century-Hutchinson were 
wonderful — but other publishers 
originally wanted the humour out. 
I was adamant that I wanted to 
keep it in. Black humour 
immensely appeals to me, and I 
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couldn’t conceive of writing 
anything that didn’t have that 
element. I like the idea of 
grotesque things going on above 
our heads, and a massacre 
happening down the side of 
Harrods, with its lit-up windows 
saying ‘Enter another world’. 
That's whatI meant about London 
not being used well in fictional 
settings. There are so many 
incongruous, at odds, buildings 
and situations you can use. I think 
I’ve only scraped the surface of 
what you could do with London. 
Everything else I'll write will 
probably be sethere too, although 
having lived in LA for a while, 
some of my short stories have been 
located there as well. 

SN: You couldn’t have set 
Roofworld there. 

CF: No. You'd need bloody long 
ropes. 
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CHRISTOPHER FOWLER 
has written How To 
Impersonate Famous 
People, The Ultimate 
Party Book (both out of 
print), City Jitters (1986) 
Sphere Books, £2.50, 
City Jitters 2 (1986) 
Sphere Books, £2.50 and 
his newest novel, 
Roofworld is published 
by Century-Hutchinson 
on October 6, £11.95 
cased, £5.95 trade 
paper. 
No publication date yet 
for The Bureau Of Lost 
Souls (US: More City 
Jitters, Century- 
Hutchinson/Legend in 
the UK and Ballantine 
Books in the USA. 
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come to shortly, we are fortunate to 
have a mass-market edition. First, 
though, we should go back to 1969, 
when King was in his final year at 
college, to witness the birth of the 
tale. 


GREEN MAGIC 


Already writing short stories anda 
regular column for the campus 
newspaper, King felt the urge to 
tackle a more ambitious work. 
There was a magnum opus in him, 
struggling to get out. He was 
toying with the idea of writing an 
epic based loosely on Robert 
Browning’s poem, The Childe 
Roland. But the wheels were finally 


set in motion when Fate presented 
King witha box of paper . . . magic 
paper, boysand girls! It was bright 
green, thick as cardboard, and 
measured about seven inches by 
ten. 

Maybe it wasn’t real magic paper, 
but it certainly had a magical effect 
on Stephen King. It was ‘fraught 
with possibility’ and spurred him 
to begin what would become 
known as The Dark Tower. King 
loaded his typewriter with a sheet 
of enchanted paper, wrote ‘The 
man in black fled across the desert, 
and the gunslinger followed’, and 
a story, two decades on still 
years from completion, was born. 

After college, and during the 


next 12 years, the five segments 
that constitute the first part of the 


story were completed. Naturally _ 


curious about how this atypical 
work would be received, King 
offered it to the Magazine Of Fan 
And Science Fiction, where it 
accepted and published over 
three-year-period. The first _ 


segment, The Gunslinger, appe red | 


in the magazine’s October 
issue and the second, The Way 
Station, which was nominated fora 
Nebula Award for best novelette in 
1980, was published in March 1980. 
The next segment, The Oracle And 
The Mountains, went to press in 
February 1981, The Slow Mutants 
appeared in July 1981 and, finally, 


it, a small-press 
‘om Rhode Island, w 


publishe 


ap my eae King with a view to 
coll 


ecting the five stories ina singl 


volume. The idea found favour 


with King for three reasons:he 
believed the stories made more 
sense when read together; reaction 
to the magazine appearances 
encouraged wider publicatio: 
King wanted to use the boo 
thank you to the fantasy g 
which had inspired him as a 
and started him off on his w 
career. Everyone was nape), to 
publish. The problems didn’t arise 
until the question of how to release 
the book was addressed. 

In 1982 King’s name guaranteed 
a book’s sales — or rather SALES! — 
but Grant and King decided 
that was not enough. The Dark 
Tower was not a typical King tale 
and, while it contained a cursory 
nod at the horror genre, the story 
was primarily a fantasy. 

King feared his mass-market 
readers might be disappointed 
witha story of sorcerers, magicand 
other worlds, and at the lack of 
resolution in what is ‘the first 
stanza in a much longer work’. 
There was also the danger that the 
market was already saturated with 
King titles. If mass marketing was 
a nonstarter what could a writer 
do? 

Leaving the book unpublished 
was never a viable consideration 
for King, who believed that ‘to not 
publish is to see the book as a 


surprisingly, ‘The Darl 

Gunslinger quickly s a 
didn’t take long for a brisk and © 
lucrative trade in Dark Tower 


collectables to spring up — a trade 
| which still flourishes today. 


TOO MUCH 
SUCCESS? 


If King hoped all his troubles were 


| over with the book in print, his 


| hopes were in vain. The Dark Tower: 
| The Gunslinger was a massive 
| success, more so than King had 
predicted: ‘I was frankly very 
startled by the reception of the first 
one because people actually liked it, 
and I didn’t think they would.’ 

Good news travels fastand soon 
grass-roots King fans got wind of 
the ‘secret’ book. Letters of inquiry 
began to arrive on the desks of 

‘King, Grant and King’s regular, 
mass-market, publisher. But it was 
when King included the book on 
the ‘other works’ page in the 
American edition of Pet Semetary — 
out of ‘naivety’ rather than malice 
— that the world buried him, and 
everyone concerned with the 
limited-edition project, under a 
mountain of mail. 

King tried to calm things down 
by authorising the printing of a 
second edition of 10,000 copies, 
some of which were set aside for 
readers who took the trouble to 
write to him. The whole batch sold 
outina matter of days and demand 
was barely dented. ‘It was,’ as he 
describes it, ‘a little like pissing on 
a forest fire in an attempt to put it 
out.’ 

More and more reprints would 
have placed the book in just the 
situation King wanted to avoid — 
bestsellerdom. So the only 
alternative was to don asbestos 
jockey shorts and hope the forest 
fire would burn itself out. 

It didn’t. 


WORLD’S END 


The first book of The Dark Tower 
chronicles the beginning of a quest 
by Roland, the last of a select breed 
of men who are trained to use 
firearms. For reasons not entirely 
known to Roland, he’s been 
selected to find the Dark Tower and 
discover the secrets which lie 
within. The one thing of which 
Roland is certain is the importance 
of his mission. 

Roland’s world is moving on, 
maybe for the final time, and itis on 
his success or failure that its 
ultimate fate may rest. His first 
obstacle on the road to the Toweris 
the man in black, a magician of 
sorts, whom Roland must catch if 
heis to learn more about the Tower 
and how he might reachit. The _ 
man in black flees across a barren, 
seemingly endless desert, with 
Roland in pursuit. Many hazards 
lie in the gunslinger’s way and the 
passage is far from easy. 

Eventually, he comes to an 
abandoned way station where he 
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finds a boy, Jake, originally from 


our world but now stranded in 
another. Roland is obliged to take . 
the boy with him as he will play an 
important role in the gunslinger’s 
near future. 

Running parallel to this narrative 
is Roland’s own account of scenes 
from his past. He relates stories of 
his training to be a gunslinger 
under the strict direction of Cort, 
his tutor; of his graduation from 
student to qualified gunslinger; of 
his recent confrontation in Tull. 
And there are hints at the 
corruption and intrigue at court 


| that prompted Roland to assert his 


readiness to don the gunslinger’s 
mantle and embark on his quest. 

The final chapter of the book 
brings the chase across the desert 
to a conclusion, and explains 
something of the true significance 
of the Tower in relation to Roland's 
world. And we get some idea of the 
daunting nature of the task facing 
him. But what of the man in black? 
Don’task me, they won’tlet me tell 
you! 


DRAWING MORE 
READERS 


While the publishing world 
grumbled about the availability of 
The Gunslinger, King was busy on 
the second volume in the series, 
The Drawing Of The Three. It’s 
written as a single piece and 
doesn’t have the disjointed feel of 
the first volume. It was a more 
complete novel and King was far 
happier with it. 

The book advances the story of 
Roland and the Tower, 
concentrating on the gathering 
together—the drawing — of specific 
people without whom Roland 
cannot continue his quest. Those 
people come from our world and 
much of the action takes place in 
familiar, American, territory. We 
learn little new about the world 
which Roland inhabits, other than 
the nature ofits lobsters, and there 
is scant elaboration of Roland's 

ast. 

The Dark Tower was initially 
published by Donald Grant ina 
limited edition, in keeping with the 
print history of The Gunslinger — 
30,000 trade copies, with 800 
deluxe copies signed by King and 
artist Phil Hale. Forewarned is 
forearmed and the King fans who 
missed the first volume were not 
slow to strike when the second 
came out in 1987. : 

The success of Drawing Of The 


- Three was vital to the future of the 


series. If sales had been bad the 
books would have remained a” 
small-press operation, Positive 
reaction, howeVer, enéoutaged 


King fo mass-market. . < ~ 


King was now convinced that - | 


The Dark Towerwouldnot = =—s§ = _ 
disappoint readers, andthe ~ 
: : . < Cee 


success of The Talisman and Eyes Of 
The Dragon, both of which contain 
material similar to that of The Dark 
Tower, prepared the way for its 
acceptance. 


THE FUTURE 


King promises us more 
background on Roland and the 
events which have brought his 
world toits delicate state. The third 
and fourth volumes already have 
titles — The Waste Land and Wizard 
And Glass —and with the series now 
publicly known it will not 

fizzle out. The complete tale may 
run to 3,000 pages, or 25 
interlocking short stories, or, 
perhaps, six or seven volumes. 
King’s tendency to never make do 
with one word when you can get 
away with three may keep the 
series alive for decades — that can’t 
be bad. 

Finally, a note for the filthy rich. 
King collectables are pricey and the 
original Dark Tower editions are no 
exception. Prices start at £25 for 
aregular Drawing Of The Three from 
Donald Grant and run up to £2,000- 
plus for the rarest editions of The 
Gunslinger. Copies are available, 
mostly on the US book market. 

New American Library has 
released an unabridged audio 
version of The Gunslinger, narrated 
by Stephen King — £14.99 for six 
hours and 15 minutes—and volume 
two is under way. Whether you 
read the book or listen to it, The 
Dark Tower will show you another 
side of Stephen King’s writing. 
Nineteen years is a long time to 
wait, but you better believe it’s 
been worth it. 

Now, does anyone know where 
I can get me some green magic 


paper? 


Sources: Donald M 
Grant Publishers Inc, 
West Kingston, Rhode 
Island, USA. 

Editor's note: Inform- 
ation on sightings of 
Dark Tower books, avail- 
able for sale or not, 
would be greatly 
appreciated by FEAR. 
Let us and your fellow 
readers know. 


“The man in 
black fled 
across the 
desert, and 
the gunslinger 
followed’”’ 


EXPERIENCE WONDROUS FEAR 


Masterly tales of magic, illusion and delusion await you 
if you subscribe to six issues of FEAR. 


Experience time travel, follow the deeds of mystical heros, 
accompany ancient heroes on their terrifying quests . . . 

Yes, engross yourself in wonderful epic fantasy by subscribing 
now to six issues of FEAR at the price of only five and pick for 
free TWO paperback novels. 

Six issues of FEAR would normally cost you £15, but you can 
subscribe to six issues for ONLY £12.50 (post included) AND 
choose any two of the five terrific novels listed below and 
receive them entirely free — a maximum discount of £5.98! And 
of course, by subscribing you will ensure that you always get 
your copy in the middle of every month, as soon as it’s printed, . 
without the worry about it selling out at your newsagent. 
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Yes, I would like to subscribe to FEAR for six issues and receivemytwo Please make cheques/postal orders payable to NEWSFIELD LIMITED 


free books. £12.50 (UK, Eire, six issues + 2 free books) 
INAIES act sctene actos caenenicinstianepasenbages aesamctnsinempand seeetinseareandacesawenteniny £20 (Europe + 2 free books) 
AOGESS? ci sscisacsooncuec esis ieancaangeraneecengtaue ans dpangeeasvenemeRemeemE came £30 (Outside Europe, Air Mail + 2 free books) 


£2.50 (UK, Eire, single copy) 
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FEARSOME 
VHS VIDEOS 


Collecting SCIENCE FICTION 

movies can lead to nostalgia. 

Future has a knack of being overtaken 
by the present and daring and serious 
predictions mature into future comic 
relief. Don’t keep up to date with 
technology, collect and watch SF movies 
out of this hip VHS video collection 
instead — it’s much more fun... 


2001: SPACE ODYSSEY £9.95 

2010: YEAR WE MAKE CONTACT £14.99 
ALTERED STATES £14.95 

BARBARELLA £9.99 

BATTLE BEYOND THE STARS £14.95 
BATTLESTAR GALACTICA £9.99 

BLADE RUNNER £14.95 

BUCK ROGERS IN 25TH CENTURY £9.99 
CHAIN REACTION £14.95 

CONQUEST OF SPACE £9.99 

DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS £9.99 
DESTINATION MOONBASE ALPHA £7.99 
DREAMSCAPE £14.99 

DUNE £14.99 

EMPIRE STRIKES BACK £14.95 
ERASERHEAD £9.99 

ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK £9.95 
FORBIDDEN PLANET £14.99 
FUTUREWORLD £7.99 

HELL FIRE £14.95 

INVASION UFO £7.99 

LAST STARFIGHTER £9.99 

LOGANS RUN £14.99 

MAD MAX 1 £14.95 

MAD MAX 2 £14.95 

MAD MAX 3:BEYOND THUNDERDOME £14.95 
MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH £14.99 

MAN WHO SAW TOMORROW £14.95 
METAL STORM £14.95 

OUTLAND £14.95 

QUATERMASS £7.99 

RETURN OF JEDI £14.95 

ROLLERBALL £14.95 

SATURN 3 £9.99 

SOYLENT GREEN £14.99 

STAR TREK: THE MOVIE £9.99 

STAR TREK: BALANCE OF TERROR £9.99 
STAR TREK: GALILEA 7 £9.99 

STAR TREK: MANTRAP/NAKED TREE £9.99 
STAR TREK: MIRI/CONSCIENCE £9.99 
STAR TREK: MUDDS WOMEN/ENEMY £9.99 
STAR TREK: THE CAGE £9.99 

STAR TREK: WHAT ARE LITTLE £9.99 
STAR TREK: WHERE NO MAN £9.99 
STAR WARS £14.99 

THINGS TO COME £8.99 

THIS ISLAND EARTH £9.99 

THX 1138 £14.95 

TRANCERS £14.99 

ULTIMATE WARRIOR £14.95 

WAR OF THE WORLDS £9.99 
WESTWORLD £14.99 

WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE £9.99 

ZONE TROOPERS £14.95 
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DON’T MISS OUT ON 


Name: 


information. 


Toensure you get your regular copy of FEAR, order it from your 
local newsagent by handing in t! 


TO THE NEWSAGENT 


Please place me a regular order for FEAR magazine. 


SIGMATUTES vssacesRadlseasemctanunansne dine sthedecnwatauhdenmaosmenenssoenthdeminans 


is form. 


FEAR is a bi-monthly SOR magazine from Newsfield Publications, 
Ludlow, Shropshire, distributed by COMAG, Tavistock Road, 
West Drayton, Middlesex. It is published in the middle of every 
other month (August, October and December in 1988), price £2.50. 
Please contact your wholesaler or COMAG for any further 
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FEARSOME HIDEOUS VHS 


If you can’t resist collecting those classic horror experiences 
from the movies, you can indulge again and again in expos- 


VIDEOS 


ing yourself to the most nasty, spine-tingling, blood-curdl- 
ing and nauseating moments with this tasteful selection of 
HORROR classics on VHS video. Make sure your kitchen 

knives are locked away... 


H101 
H102 
H103 
H104 
H105 
H106 
H107 
H108 
H109 
H110 
H111 
H112 
H113 
H114 
H115 
H116 
H117 
H118 
H119 
H120 
H121 
H122 
H123 
H124 
H125 
H126 
H127 
H128 
H129 
H130 
H131 
H132 
H133 
H134 


AMITYVILLE HORROR £7.99 
AUDREY ROSE £14.95 
AWAKENING £9.99 

BEAST WITHIN £14.99 

BEYOND £14.95 

BIRDS £9.99 

BLOOD RELATIVES £8.99 
BLOODTRACKS £14.95 
BUTCHER £9.95 

CARRIE £14.95 

CHRISTINE £14.95 

CITY OF THE LIVING DEAD £9.99 
CORRIDORS OF BLOOD £8.99 
CREEPSHOW £8.99 

CRUCIBLE OF TERROR £14.95 
CUJO £9.99 

DEMONS 1 £14.99 

EATEN ALIVE £14.95 

EXORCIST 2 £14.95 

EYES OF ASTRANGER £14.95 
FOG £9.99 

FRIDAY 13TH PT 1 £14.99 
HALLOWEEN 1 £9.99 
HALLOWEEN 2 £14.99 
HALLOWEEN 3 £14.99 

HAND £14.95 

HANDS OF THE RIPPER £8.99 

HE KNOWS YOU'RE ALONE £14.99 
HILLS HAVE EYES 1 £14.99 
HILLS HAVE EYES 2 £14.99 
HORROR CONVENTION £9.99 
HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES £14.95 
HOUSE BY THE CEMETRY £14.95 
HOUSE OF DARK SHADOWS £14.99 


H135 
H136 
H137 
H138 
H139 
H140 
H141 
H142 
H143 
H144 
H145 
H146 
H147 
H148 
H149 
H150 
H151 

H152 
H153 
H154 
H155 
H156 
H157 
H158 
H159 
H160 
H161 

H162 
H163 
H164 
H165 
H166 


HOUSE WHERE EVIL DWELLS £14.99 
HOWLING 1 £9.99 

INVASION OF THE BODYSNATCHERS £14.95 
ISLE OF DEAD £7.99 

IT LIVES AGAIN £14.95 

IT’S ALIVE £14.95 

KILLER PARTY £14.99 

MONSTER £14.99 

MOTEL HELL £14.99 

MUTANT 1 £14.95 

NIGHT CREATURE £14.95 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD £9.99 
NIGHTMARE ON ELM ST 2: FRED £14.99 
PIRANHA 1 £14.95 

PIRANHA 2 £14.95 

PIT & THE PENDULUM £8.99 
POLTERGEIST 1 £12.99 
POSSESSED £14.95 

PROM NIGHT £14.95 

PSYCHO 1 £9.99 

PSYCHO 2 £9.99 

RAZORBACK £14.99 

RETURN OF THE DEMONS £9.99 
SALEMS LOT £14.95 
STORMBRINGER £14.95 

TERROR IN THE AISLES £9.99 
TOO SCARED TO SCREAM £14.99 
TWILIGHT ZONE £14.95 

TWINS OF EVIL £8.99 

VAMPIRE CIRCUS £7.99 

VISITOR £14.95 

WOLFEN £14.95 


A FEARSOME CHOICE! 


How could you ever make up your mind which book 
will influence your next state of mind? Alas, there is no 
freedom, whatever your choice, your mind, body and 
soul will be whisked away to the misty interzone where 
fight for the control of the minutest 
part of your awareness. Do not despair, however you 
toss the coin, fiction will control your destiny . . . for 


fiction and reality 


better or for worse! 


ANDREWS, VIRGINIA DARK ANGEL £3.50 
ANDREWS, VIRGINIA FLOWERS IN THE ATTIC £3.50 
ANDREWS, VIRGINIA HEAVEN £3.50 

ANDREWS, VIRGINIA IF THERE BE THORNS £3.50 
ANDREWS, VIRGINIA MY SWEET AUDRINA £3.50 
ANDREWS, VIRGINIA PETALS ON THE WIND £3.50 
ANDREWS, VIRGINIA SEEDS OF YESTERDAY £3.50 
ANDREWS, VIRGINIA THE GARDEN OF SHADOWS 
£3.50 

BARKER, CLIVE BOOKS OF BLOOD FIRST OMNIBUS 
£4.99 

BARKER, CLIVE BOOKS OF BLOOD SECOND 
OMNIBUS £4.99 

BARKER, CLIVE THE DAMNATION GAME £3.50 


F278 
F203 


F561 
F562 
F205 


F206 
F207 


BUY 

3 BOOKS, 
GETA 

4TH BOOK 

OF YOUR 
CHOICE FREE! 


BARKER, CLIVE WEAVEWORLD £3.95 

BILLSON, ANNE DREAM DEMON £2.50 

BINGLEY, MARGARET THE UNQUIET DEAD £2.95 
BINGLEY, MARGARET AFTER ALICE DIED £2.95 
BLACK, CAMPBELL LETTERS FROM THE DEAD £2.95 
BLOCH, ROBERT THE NIGHT OF THE RIPPER £2.50 
CLARK, MARY HIGGINS A CRY IN THE NIGHT £2.95 
CLARK, MARY HIGGINS A STRANGER IS WATCHING 
£2.50 

CLARK, MARY HIGGINS STILLWATCH £2.95 

CLARK, MARY HIGGINS THE CRADLE WILL FALL £2.95 
CLARK, MARY HIGGINS WEEP NO MORE,MY LADY 
£2.95 
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CLARK, MARY HIGGINS WHERE ARE THE CHILDREN? 
£2.50 

DORNER, MARJORIE A CHOICE OF NIGHTMARES 
£2.99 

DOUGLAS, GREGORY A THE UNHOLY SMILE £2.50 
FBMER, PHILIP JOSE BLOWN £2.95 

FARRIS, JOHN MINOTAUR £2.95 

FARRIS, JOHN WILDWOOD £2.95 

FELITTA, FRANK DE FOR LOVE OF AUDREY ROSE 
£3.50 

FELITTA, FRANK DE GOLGOTHA FALLS £2.95 
GALLAGHER, STEPHEN VALLEY OF LIGHTS £1.95 
HERBERT, JAMES DOMAIN £3.50 

HERBERT, JAMES FLUKE £2.50 

HERBERT, JAMES LAIR £2.50 

HERBERT, JAMES MOON £2.95 

HERBERT, JAMES SEPULCHRE £3.50 

HERBERT, JAMES SHRINE £3.50 

HERBERT, JAMES THE DARK £2.95 

HERBERT, JAMES THE FOG £2.50 

HERBERT, JAMES THE JONAH £2.50 

HERBERT, JAMES THE MAGIC COTTAGE £2.95 
HERBERT, JAMES THE RATS £1.95 

HERBERT, JAMES THE SPEAR £2.50 

HERBERT, JAMES THE SURVIVOR £2.50 
HITCHCOCK, ALFRED A.HITCHCOCK BK HORROR 
STORIES:8 £1.95 

HITCHCOCK, ALFRED A.HITCHCOCK BK OF HORROR 
STORES:5 £1.95 

HITCHCOCK, ALFRED A.HITCHCOCK BK OF HORROR 
STORES:6 £1.95 

HITCHCOCK, ALFRED A.HITCHCOCK BK OF HORROR 
STORES:7 £1.95 

HUTSON, SHAUN DEATH DAY £2.75 

HUTSON, SHAUN EREBUS £2.95 

HUTSON, SHAUN RELICS £2.95 

HUTSON, SHAUN SHADOWS £3.50 

HUTSON, SHAUN SLUGS £2.50 

HUTSON, SHAUN SPAWN £2.95 

HUTSON, SHAUN TERMINATOR £2.50 

HUTSON, SHAUN THE BREEDING GROUND £2.50 
KING, STEPHEN CARRIE £2.50 

KING, STEPHEN CHRISTINE £3.50 

KING, STEPHEN IT £4.50 

KING, STEPHEN NIGHTSHIFT £3.50 

KING, STEPHEN PET SEMETARY £3.50 

KING, STEPHEN SALEM'S LOT £3.50 

KING, STEPHEN THE BACHMAN BOOKS £4.50 
KING, STEPHEN THE RUNNING MAN £2.50 

KING, STEPHEN THE SHINING £2.95 

KING, STEPHEN THE STAND £3.95 

KING, STEPHEN THINNER £2.50 

KOONTZ, DEAN R WATCHERS £3.50 

LAWS, STEPHEN GHOSTTRAIN £2.95 

LAWS, STEPHEN SPECTRE £3.50 

LAYMON, RICHARD ALLHALLOWS EVE £2.50 
LAYMON, RICHARD THE BEAST HOUSE £2.50 
LOVECRAFT, H P AT THE MOUNTAINS OF MADNESS 
£3.50 

LOVECRAFT, H P DAGON AND OTHER MACABRE 
TALES £3.95 

LOVECRAFT, H P THE HAUNTER OF THE DARK £3.50 
LUMLEY, BRIAN THE BURROWERS BENEATH £2.50 
LUMLEY, BRIAN DEMOGORGON £2.95 

LUMLEY, BRIAN NECROSCOPE £3.50 

LUMLEY, BRIAN NECROSCOPE 2: WAMPHYRI! £3.50 
LUMLEY, BRIAN PSYCHAMOK £2.50 

LUMLEY, BRIAN PSYCHOMECH £1.95 

LUMLEY, BRIAN PSYCHOSPHERE £1.95 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM CHARNEL HOUSE £2.50 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM DEATH TRANCE £2.99 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM MANITOU £1.80 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM NIGHT WARRIORS £2.95 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM PLAGUE £2.95 * 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM REVENGE OF THE MANITOU 
£2.50 

MASTERTON, GRAHAM TENGU £2.50 

MASTERTON, GRAHAM THE DEVILS OF D-DAY £2.50 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM THE DJINN £1.50 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM THE HEIRLOOM £2.50 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM THE PARIAH £2.25 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM THE SPHINX £2.50 
MASTERTON, GRAHAM THE WELLS OF HELL £2.50 
MCCAMMON, ROBERT R BAAL £2.50 

MCCAMMON, ROBERT R BETHANY’S SIN £2.99 
MCCAMMON, ROBERT R THE NIGHTBOAT £2.95 
MCCAMMON, ROBERT R THEY THIRST £3.50 
RUSSELL, RAY INCUBUS £2.50 

RYAN, ALAN CAST A COLD EYE £2.99 

SAUL, JOHN COMES THE BLIND FURY £2.95 

SAUL, JOHN CRY FOR THE STRANGERS £2.95 
SAUL, JOHN PUNISH THE SINNERS £2.95 

SAUL, JOHN SUFFER THE CHILDREN £2.95 

SAUL, JOHN WHEN THE WIND BLOWS £2.95 
SHACKLEFORD, JACK THE SOURCE £2.50 
SHARMAN, NICK THE SWITCH £2.25 

SHARMAN, NICK YOU’RE NEXT £2.95 

SMITH, GUY N BATS OUT OF HELL £1.95 

SMITH, GUY N CRABS ON THE RAMPAGE £1.25 
SMITH, GUY N CRABS: THE HUMAN SACRIFICE £1.95 
SMITH, GUY N FIEND £2.99 

SMITH, GUY N KILLER CRABS £0.75 

SMITH, GUY N SABAT 1:THE GRAVEYARD VULTURES 
£1.25 

SMITH, GUY N SABAT 2:THE BLOOD MERCHANTS 
£1.25 

SMITH, GUY N SABAT 3:CANNIBAL CULT £1.25 
SMITH, GUY N SABAT 4:THE DRUID CONNECTION 
£1.25 

SMITH, GUY N SNAKES £1.95 

SMITH, GUY N THE NEOPHYTE £2.50 

SMITH, GUY N THE WALKING DEAD £1.75 

SMITH, GUY N THIRST £2.50 

SMITH, GUY N THIRST I: THE PLAGUE £1.95 
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SMITH, GUY N WARHEAD £2.50 

STRAUB, PETER FLOATING DRAGON £2.95 
TREMAYNE, PETER KISS OF THE COBRA £1.75 
TREMAYNE, PETER NICOR! £2.50 

TREMAYNE, PETER SWAMP! £2.50 
TREMAYNE, PETER THE ANTS £1.75 
TREMAYNE, PETER THE MORGOW RISES! £1.50 
TREMAYNE, PETER ZOMBIE! £2.50 
TREMAYNE, PETER TROLLNIGHT £2.75 
TUTTLE, LISA A NEST OF NIGHTMARES £2.50 
TUTTLE, LISA GABRIEL £2.99 

WATSON, IAN THE POWER £2.50 

WEBER, NANCY THE PLAYGROUP £2.50 
WILLIAMSON, CHET ASH WEDNESDAY £3.50 
WILLIAMSON, CHET SOULSTORM £2.95 
WILSON, F PAUL THE KEEP £2.95 

WILSON, F PAUL THE TOMB £3.50 

WILSON, F PAUL THE TOUCH £2.95 


ALDISS, BRIAN W HELLICONIA SPRING £3.50 
ALDISS, BRIAN W HELLICONIA SUMMER £3.50 
ALDISS, BRIAN W HELLICONIA WINTER £2.95 
ANDERSON, POUL THE EARTHBOOK OF 
STORMGATE:T £1.95 

ANDERSON, POUL THE EARTHBOOK OF 
STORMGATE:2 £2.25 

ANDERSON, POUL THE EARTHBOOK OF 
STORMGATE:3 £2.25 

ANTHONY, PIERS MUTE £3.50 

ASIMOV, ISAAC FOUNDATION AND EARTH £3.50 
ASIMOV, ISAAC FOUNDATION £2.95 

ASIMOV, ISAAC FOUNDATION AND EMPIRE £2.95 
ASIMOV, ISAAC SECOND FOUNDATIONEGRA £2.95 
ASIMOV, ISAAC FOUNDATION’S EDGEE£GRA £2.95 
ASIMOV, ISAAC ROBOTS AND EMPIRE £2.95 
ASIMOV, ISAAC THE ROBOTS OF DAWN £3.50 
ASIMOV, ISAAC THE CAVES OF STEEL £2.50 
ASIMOV, ISAAC THE NAKED SUN £2.50 

ASIMOV, ISAAC BUY JUPITER £2.95 

ASIMOV, ISAAC ROBOT DREAMS £3.95 

BEAR, GREG HEGIRA £2.95 

BEAR, GREG STRENGTH OF STONES £2.95 
BRADLEY, MARION WEB OF DARKNESS £3.95 
BRADLEY, MARION ZIMMER CATCH TRAP £3.99 
BRADLEY, MARION ZIMMER SWORD AND SOR- 
CERESS 1 £2.95 

BRADLEY, MARION ZIMMER SWORD AND SOR- 
CERESS 2 £2.99 

BUTLER, OCTAVIA DAWN £2.95 

CARR, TERRY BEST SCIENCE FICTION OF THE YEAR 
15 £3.95 

CARR, TERRY BEST SCIENCE FICTION OF THE YEAR 
16 £3.95 

CHALKER, JACK RINGS OF MASTER V.1:LORDS OF 
MIDDAY £3.50 

CHERRYH, C J ANGEL WITH THE SWORD £2.95 
CHERRYH, C J HESTIA £2.95 

CHERRYH, C J THE DREAMSTONE £2.50 

CHERRYH, C J THE TREE OF SWORDS AND JEWELS 
£2.95 

CLARKE, ARTHUR C RENDEZVOUS WITH RAMA £2.95 
CLARKE, ARTHUR C THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SKY 
£2.95 

CLEMENT, HAL MISSION OF GRAVITY £2.50 
CROWLEY, JOHN BEASTS £3.95 

DELANY, SAMUEL R BABEL-17GOL 3.95 

DELANY, SAMUEL R NOVA £2.95 

DICK, PHILIP K & ZELAZNY, R DEUS IRAE £2.99 
FARREN, MICK CORPSE £2.50 

FARREN, MICK PROTECTORATE £2.95 

FARREN, MICK SONG OF PHAID THE GAMBLER £3.95 
FORWARD, ROBERT L DRAGON’S EGG £2.50 
FORWARD, ROBERT L FLIGHT OF THE DRAGONFLY 
£2.95 

FORWARD, ROBERT L STARQUAKE £2.95 

FOSTER, ALAN DEAN BLOODHYPE VOL 1:LORDS OF 
THE MIDDLE DARK £2.50 

FOSTER, ALAN DEAN CACHALOT £2.95 

FOSTER, ALAN DEAN END OF THE MATTER £2.25 
FOSTER, ALAN DEAN ICERIGGER £2.95 

FOSTER, ALAN DEAN MISSION TO MOULOKIN £2.50 
FOSTER, ALAN DEAN NOR CRYSTAL TEARS £1.95 
FOSTER, ALAN DEAN SENTENCED TO PRISM £2.50 
FOSTER, ALAN DEAN TAR-ALYM KRANG £2.25 
FOSTER, ALAN DEAN THE DELUGE DRIVERS £2.95 
FOSTER, ALAN DEAN VOYAGE TO THE CITY OF THE 
DEAD £2.50 

GRIMWADE, PETER ROBOT £2.25 

HARRIS, RAYMOND THE BROKEN WORLDS £2.95 
HAWKE, SIMON THE IVANHOE GAMBIT:TIME WARS 
BOOK 1! £2.50 

HAWKE, SIMON THE PIMPERNEL PLOT:TIME WARS 
BOOK III £2.50 

HAWKE, SIMON THE TIMEKEEPER CONSPI- 
RACY:TIME WARS BOOK II £2.50 

HAWKE, SIMON THE ZENDA VENDETTA:TIME WARS 
BOOK IV £2.50 

HEINLEIN, ROBERT A ASSIGNMENT IN ETERNITY 
£2.95 

HEINLEIN, ROBERT A BETWEEN PLANETS £2.25 
HEINLEIN, ROBERT A BEYOND THIS HORIZON £1.95 
HEINLEIN, ROBERT A GLORY RD £2.50 

HEINLEIN, ROBERT A HAVE SPACE SUIT,WILL 
TRAVEL £1.95 

HEINLEIN, ROBERT A! WILL FEAR NO EVIL £3.50 
HEINLEIN, ROBERT A PODKAYNE OF MARS £1.95 
HEINLEIN, ROBERT A STARSHIP TROOPERS £2.50 
HEINLEIN, ROBERT A STRANGER IN A STRANGE 
LAND £3.50 

HEINLEIN, ROBERT A THE MAN WHO SOLD THE 
MOON £2.50 
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HEINLEIN, ROBERT A THE MOON IS A HARSH MIS- 
TRESS £2.95 

HERBERT, BRIAN THE GARBAGE CHRONICLES £2.25 
HERBERT, FRANK EYES OF HEISENBERG £1.95 
HERBERT, FRANK GODMAKERS £2.25 

HERBERT, FRANK SANTAROGA BARRIER £2.50 
HERBERT, FRANK THE GREEN BRAIN £1.95 
HERBERT, FRANK THE WHITE PLAGUE £3.50 
HOLDSTOCK, ROBERT EARTHWIND £2.95 
HOLDSTOCK, ROBERT EYE AMONG THE BLIND £2.50 
HOLDSTOCK, ROBERT IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
STATUES £2.95 

KELLOGG, MARJORIE BRADLEY THE WAVE AND THE 
FLAME £3.50 

KENDALL, GORDON WHITE WING £2.95 

KING, BERNARD SKYFIRE £3.50 

LEGUIN, URSULA PLANET OF EXILE & ROCANNON’S 
WORLD £1.95 

MARTIN, GEORGE R R TUF VOYAGING £3.50 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE TO RIDE PEGASUS £2.50 
MILAN, VICTOR THE CYBERNETIC SAMURAI £2.95 
MOFFITT, DONALD SECOND GENESIS £3.50 
MOFFITT, DONALD THE GENESIS QUEST £3.50 
MOORCOCK, MICHAEL WIZARDRY AND WILD 
ROMANCE £5.95 

NORMAN, JOHN GHOST DANCE £1.95 

NORMAN, JOHN TIMESLAVE £1.95 

NORTON, ANDRE SORCERESS OF THE WITCH 
WORLD 6 £2.50 

NORTON, ANDRE STAR GATE £2.50 

NORTON, ANDRE STAR MAN’S SON £2.50 

NORTON, ANDRE THREE AGAINST THE WITCH 
WORLD 4 £2.50 

NORTON, ANDRE WARLOCKS OF THE WITCH WORLD 
S£2.50 

NORTON, ANDRE WEB OF THE WITCH WORLD 2£2.50 
NORTON, ANDRE WITCH WORLD £2.50 

NORTON, ANDRE YEAR OF THE UNICORN 3£2.50 
POHL, FREDERIK MAN PLUS £2.95 

POHL, FREDERIK & KORNBLUTH, C M GLADIATOR- 
AT-LAW £3.95 

POHL, FREDERIK & KORNBLUTH, C M WOLFBANE 
£2.95 

PRIEST, CHRISTOPHER INVERTED WORLD £3.50 
PRIEST, CHRISTOPHER THE SPACE MACHINE £2.95 
REAVES, MICHAEL & PERRY, STEVE DOME £2.95 
SHAW, BOB A WREATH OF STARS £2.95 

SHAW, BOB MEDUSA’S CHILDREN £2.50 

SHAW, BOB NIGHT WALK £2.50 

SHAW, BOB WHO GOES HERE? £2.95 

SHECKLEY, ROBERT JOURNEY BEYOND TOMOR- 
ROW £3.50 

SHEFFIELD, CHARLES THE NIMROD HUNT £3.50 
SILVERBERG, ROBERT A TIME OF CHANGES £2.95 
SILVERBERG, ROBERT HAWKSBILL STATION £1.50 
SILVERBERG, ROBERT SHADRACH IN THE FURNACE 
£2.95 

SILVERBERG, ROBERT THE BOOK OF SKULLS £2.50 
SILVERBERG, ROBERT THE MASKS OF TIME £2.95 
SILVERBERG, ROBERT THE TIME HOPPERS £2.95 
SILVERBERG, ROBERT TO LIVE AGAIN £2.95 
SILVERBERG, ROBERT UP THE LINE £2.95 

SLADEK, JOHN THE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM £2.95 
SMITH, CORDWAINER NORSTRILIA £2.95 

SMITH, CORDWAINER QUEST OF THE THREE 
WORLDS £2.50 

SMITH, CORDWAINER THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN 
£3.50 

STEWART, MICHAEL FAR CRY £1.95 

STRIEBER, WHITLEY & KUNETKA, JAMES WARDAY 
£2.50 

STURGEON, THEODORE MORE THAN HUMAN £2.95 
TILLEY, PATRICK THE AMTRAK WARS BK 1:CLOUD 
WARRIOR £2.95 

TILLEY, PATRICK THE AMTRAK WARS BK 2:FIRST 
FAMILY £2.99 

TILLEY, PATRICK THE AMTRAK WARS BK 3:IRON 
MASTER £3.50 

TURTLEDOVE, HARRY AGENT OF BYZANTIUM £2.95 
VANCE, JACK BIG PLANET £2.95 

VANCE, JACK THE ASUTRA £2.50 

VANCE, JACK THE BRAVE FREE MEN £2.50 

VANCE, JACK THE FACELESS MAN £2.50 
VARDEMAN, R & MILAN, V THE WAR OF POWERS 
1:THE WEAPON MAKERS £3.95 

VARDEMAN, R & MILAN, V THE WAR OF POWERS 
2:ISTU AWAKENED £3.95 

VOGT, AE VAN NULL-A THREE £1.95 

VOGT, A E VAN THE WEAPON SHOPS OF ISHER/ 
WEAPON MA £2.50 

VOGT, AE VAN THE WORLD OF NULL-A £1.95 
VOGT, AE VAN TYRANOPOLIS £2.99 

VONNEGAT, KURT THE SIRENS OF TITAN £3.50 
ZELAZNY, ROGER BLOOD OF AMBER £2.75 
ZELAZNY, ROGER EYE OF CAT £2.50 

ZELAZNY, ROGER MY NAME IS LEGION £2.75 
ZELAZNY, ROGER NINE PRINCES IN AMBER £2.50 
ZELAZNY, ROGER SIGN OF THE UNICORN £2.50 
ZELAZNY, ROGER THE COURTS OF CHAOS £2.50 
ZELAZNY, ROGER THE GUNS OF AVALON £2.50 
ZELAZNY, ROGER THE HAND OF OBERON £2.50 
ZELAZNY, ROGER THE LAST DEFENCE OF CAMELOT 
£2.75 

ZELAZNY, ROGER TRUMPS OF DOOM £2.75 
ZELAZNY, ROGER UNICORN VARIATIONS £2.50 
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ABBEY, LYNN UNICORN AND DRAGON £2.99 
ALEXANDER, LLOYD THE 2ND CHRONICLES OF PRY- 
DAIN £4.95 

ALEXANDER, LLOYD THE FIRST CHRONICLES OF 
PRYDAIN £4.95 
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MCCAFFREY, ANNE DECISION AT DOONA £2.50 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE RESTOREE £1.95 

MCCAFFREY, ANNE THE SHIP WHO SANG £1.95 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE STITCH IN SNOW £1.75 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE THE YEAR OF THE LUCY £2.95 
MILLER, WALTER ACANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ £3.50 
MURPHY, PAT THE SHADOW HUNTER £2.50 
MURPHY, PAT THE FALLING WOMAN £2.95 

NELSON DOUGLAS, CAROLE EXILES OF THE RYNTH 
£2.95 


NELSON DOUGLAS, CAROLE SIX OF SWORDS £2.95 
NORMAN, JOHN ASSASSIN OF GOR £2.50 
NORMAN, JOHN BEASTS OF GOR £2.60 

NORMAN, JOHN BLOOD BROTHERS OF GOR £2.95 
NORMAN, JOHN CAPTIVE OF GOR £2.35 

NORMAN, JOHN DANCER OF GOR £2.95 

NORMAN, JOHN EXPLORERS OF GOR £2.50 
NORMAN, JOHN FIGHTING SLAVE OF GOR £2.50 
NORMAN, JOHN GUARDSMAN OF GOR £2.50 
NORMAN, JOHN HUNTERS OF GOR £2.25 
NORMAN, JOHN KAJIRA OF GOR £2.50 

NORMAN, JOHN MARAUDERS OF GOR £2.50 
NORMAN, JOHN MERCENARIES OF GOR £2.50 
NORMAN, JOHN NOMADS OF GOR £2.25 

NORMAN, JOHN OUTLAW OF GOR £1.85 

NORMAN, JOHN PLAYERS OF GOR £2.50 
NORMAN, JOHN PRIEST-KINGS OF GOR £2.25 
NORMAN, JOHN RAIDERS OF GOR £2.25 

NORMAN, JOHN RENEGADES OF GOR £3.50 
NORMAN, JOHN ROGUE OF GOR £2.25 

NORMAN, JOHN SAVAGES OF GOR £2.25 
NORMAN, JOHN SLAVE GIRL OF GOR £2.50 
NORMAN, JOHN TARNSMAN OF GOR £1.80 
NORMAN, JOHN TRIBESMEN OF GOR £2.35 
NORMAN, JOHN VAGABONDS OF GOR £3.95 
OFFUTT, AJ CONAN THE MERCENARY £1.75 
OFFUTT, A J CONAN: THE SWORD OF SKELOS £2.25 
POHL, FREDERIK CHERNOBYL £3.95 

PERRY, STEVE CONAN THE FEARLESS £2.75 
PERRY, STEVE CONAN THE FEARLESS £2.75 
PRATCHETT, TERRY EQUAL RITES £2.50 
PRATCHETT, TERRY THE LIGHT FANTASTIC £2.50 
PRATCHETT, TERRY THE COLOUR OF MAGIC £2.50 
PRATCHETT, TERRY STRATA £2.50 

PRATCHETT, TERRY THE DARK SIDE OF THE SUN 


£2.50 

ROBERSON, JENNIFER CHRONICLES OF THE 
CHEYSULI 1: SHAPECHANGERS £2.50 

ROBERSON, JENNIFER CHRONICLES OF THE 
CHEYSULI 2: SONG OF HOMANA £2.95 
ROBERSON, JENNIFER CHRONICLES OF THE 
CHEYSULI 3: LEGACY OF THE SWORD £3.50 
ROBERTS, JOHN MADDOX CONAN THE VALOROUS 


£2.50 

SCARBOROUGH, ELIZABETH SONG OF SORCERY 
£1.95 

SCARBOROUGH, ELIZABETH THE UNICORN CREED 
£2.95 

SCARBOROUGH, ELIZABETH BRONWYN’S BANE 
£2.95 


SIMMONS, DAN SONG OF KALI £2.95 

SOMTOW, S P THE SHATTERED HORSE £3.50 
TARR, JUDITH ISLE OF GLASS £2.50 

TARR, JUDITH THE GOLDEN HORN £2.75 

TARR, JUDITH THE HOUNDS OF GOD £2.95 
TAYLOR, ROGER THE CALL OF THE SWORD £2.99 
TEPPER, SHERI S BLOOD HERITAGE £2.95 

TEPPER, SHERI S THE BONES £2.95 

TEPPER, SHERI S THE CHRONICLE OF MAVIN MAN- 
YSHAPED £4.95 

TEPPER, SHERI S JINIAN FOOTSEER £2.50 

TEPPER, SHERI S THE REVENANTS £2.95 

TEPPER, SHERI S THE TRUE GAME £4.95 

WAGNER, KARL ECONAN:THE ROAD OF KINGS £2.50 


F556 WYLIE, JONATHAN SERVANTS OF ARK 1: THE FIRST 
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NAMED £2.95 

WYLIE, JONATHAN SERVANTS OF ARK Il: THE 
CENTRE OF THE CIRCLE £2.95 

WYLIE, JONATHAN SERVANTS OF ARK Ill: THE MAGE- 
BORN CHILD £2.95 


FLINT, KENNETH C CHALLENGE OF THE CLANS £2.95 
FLINT, KENNETH C THE STORM SHIELD £2.95 
FRIESNER, ESTHER NEW YORK BY KNIGHT £2.95 
GARDNER, CRAIG SHAW A MALADY OF MAGICKS 
£2.95 


GIPE, GEORGE BACK TO THE FUTURE £1.95 
GODWIN, PARKE BELOVED EXILE £2.95 
GRANT, RICHARD THE SARABAND OF LOST TIME 
£2.50 
pea oe LYNDON MASTER OF THE FIVE MAGICS 
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HARDY, LYNDON SECRET OF THE SIXTH MAGIC £2.95 
HARRISON, HARRY THE STAINLESS STEEL RAT GETS 
DRAFTED £2.95 
HOWARD, ROBERT E CONAN £1,95 
HOWARD, ROBERT E CONAN OF AQUILONIA £1.75 
HOWARD, ROBERT E CONAN OF CIMMERIA £2.50 
HOWARD, ROBERT E CONAN THE ADVENTURER 
£1.95 
HOWARD, ROBERT E CONAN THE AVENGER £1.95 
HOWARD, ROBERT E CONAN THE CONQUEROR £2.75 
HOWARD, ROBERT E CONAN THE FREEBOOTER 
£1.75 
HOWARD, ROBERT E CONAN THE USURPER £2.50 
HOWARD, ROBERT E CONAN THE WANDERER £1.75 
HOWARD, ROBERT E CONAN THE WARRIOR £2.75 
HUGHART, BARRY BRIDGE OF BIRDS £2.50 
HUGHES, ROBERT DON THE POWER AND THE 
PROPHET £2.95 
HUGHES, ROBERT DON THE PROFIT OF LAMATH 


£2.95 
HUGHES, ROBERT DON THE WIZARD IN WAITING 
£2.95 


JAKES, JOHN BRAK THE BARBARIAN £1,95 

JAKES, JOHN BRAK THE BARBARIAN 2:THE SOR- 
CERESS £1.95 

JAKES, JOHN BRAK THE BARBARIAN 3:MARK OF 
DEMONS £1.99 

JAMES, JOHN NOT FOR ALL THE GOLD IN IRELAND 
£2.95 


JAMES, JOHN VOTAN £2.75 
JEFFERIES, MIKE PALACE OF KINGS £2.95 
JEFFERIES, MIKE THE ROAD TO UNDERFALL £2.95 
JORDAN, ROBERT CONAN THE DEFENDER £1.75 
JORDAN, ROBERT CONAN THE INVINCIBLE £2.50 
JORDAN, ROBERT CONAN THE MAGNIFICENT £2.50 
JORDAN, ROBERT CONAN THE TRIUMPHANT £1.95 
JORDAN, ROBERT CONAN THE UNCONQUERED 
£2.50 
oe ROBERT CONAN THE UNCONQUERED 
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JORDAN, ROBERT CONAN THE VICTORIOUS £2.50 
LEIGH, STEPHEN THE BONES OF GOD £2.95 

LEIGH, STEPHEN SLOW FALL TO DAWN £2.50 
LINDHOLM, MEGAN WIZARD OF THE PIGEONS £2.50 
LUSTBADER, ERIC VAN DAI-SAN £2.25 

LUSTBADER, ERIC VAN SHALLOWS OF NIGHT £2.25 
LUSTBADER, ERIC VAN SUNSET WARRIOR £2.25 
MACAVOY, R A THE BOOK OF KELLS £2.95 
MACAVOY, R A DAMIANO £1.95 

MACAVOY, R A DAMIANO’S LUTE £2.50 

MACAVOY, R A RAPHAEL £1.95 

MACAVOY, R A THE GREY HORSE £2.95 

MACAVOY, RA TEA WITH THE BLACK DRAGON £1.95 
MACAVOY, R A TWISTING THE ROPE £2.50 
MARLEY, STEPHEN SPIRIT MIRROR £3.50 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE DRAGONFLIGHT £2.75 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE DRAGONQUEST £2.95 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE THE WHITE DRAGON £2.95 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE DRAGONSONG £1.95 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE DRAGONSINGER: HARPER OF 
PERN £2.50 

MCCAFFREY, ANNE DRAGONDRUMS £2.50 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE MORETA: DRAGONLADY OF 
PERN £2.95 

MCCAFFREY, ANNE NERILKA’S STORY & THE COEL- 
URA £1.95 

MCCAFFREY, ANNE GET OFF THE UNICORN £2.75 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE THE CRYSTAL SINGER £2.95 
MCCAFFREY, ANNE KILLASHANDRA £2.95 
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ANDERSON, POUL CONAN THE REBEL £2.75 
ARNASON, ELEANOR DAUGHTER OF THE BEAR KING 
£2.95 

BEAGLE, PETER THE FOLK OF THE AIR £2.99 
BENFORD, GREGORY & BRIN, DAVID THE HEART OF 
THE COMET £2.95 

BISHOP, MICHAEL WHO MADE STEVIE CRYE? £4.95 
BISSON, TERRY TALKING MAN £2.50 

BISSON, TERRY WYRLDMAKER £2.50 

BOYER, ELIZABETH H THE ELVES AND THE 
OTTERSKIN £2.95 

BOYER, ELIZABETH H THE SWORD AND THE 
SATCHEL £2.95 

BOYER, ELIZABETH H THE THRALL AND THE DRA- 
GON’S HEART £2.50 

BOYER, ELIZABETH H THE TROLL’S GRINDSTONE 
£2.95 

BOYER, ELIZABETH H THE WIZARD AND THE WAR- 
LORD £2.95 

BRIN, DAVID THE POSTMAN £2.95 

BRIN, DAVID THE PRACTICE EFFECT £1.95 

BRIN, DAVID RIVER OF TIME £2.50 

BRIN, DAVID STARTIDE RISING £3.50 

BRIN, DAVID SUNDIVER £2.95 

BRIN, DAVID UPLIFT WAR £3.50 

BUJOLD, LOIS MCMASTER SHARDS OF HONOUR 
£2.95 

CAMP, L SPRAGUE DE CONAN AND THE SPIDER GOD 
£1.95 

CAMP, L. SPRAGUE DE & CARTER, LIN CONAN OF THE 
ISLES £1.75 

CAMP, L SPRAGUE DE & CARTER, LIN CONAN THE 
BARBARIAN £1.25 

CAMP, L SPRAGUE DE & CARTER, LIN CONAN THE 
BUCCANEER £2.75 

CAMP, L SPRAGUE DE & CARTER, LIN CONAN THE 
LIBERATOR £2.50 

CAMP, L. SPRAGUE DE,CARTER & NYBERG CONAN 
THE SWORDSMAN £2.50 

COOK, HUGH THE WIZARDS AND THE WARRIORS 
£3.50 

THE WORDSMITHS AND THE WARGUILD £2.95 

THE WOMEN AND THE WARLORDS £2.95 

THE WALRUS AND THE WARWOLF £3.95 

DEXTER, SUSAN THE MOUNTAINS OF CHANNADRAN 
£2.95 

DEXTER, SUSAN THE RING OF ALLAIRE £2.95 
DEXTER, SUSAN THE SWORD OF CALANDRA £2.95 
DONALDSON, STEPHEN DAUGHTER OF REGALS AND 
OTHER TALES £3.95 

DONALDSON, STEPHEN LORD FOUL’S BANE £3.50 
DONALDSON, STEPHEN MORDANT’S NEED: THE 
MIRROR OF HER DREAMS £3.95 

DONALDSON, STEPHEN THE ILLEARTH WAR £3.95 
DONALDSON, STEPHEN THE ONE TREE £3.95 
DONALDSON, STEPHEN THE POWER THAT PRE- 
SERVES £3.50 

DONALDSON, STEPHEN THE WOUNDED LAND £3.50 
DONALDSON, STEPHEN WHITE GOLD WIELDER £3.95 
EDDINGS, DAVID MALLOREON 1: GUARDIANS OF 
THE WEST £2.95 

EDDINGS, DAVID BOOK ONE OF THE BELGARIAD: 
PAWN OF PROPHECY £2.50 

EDDINGS, DAVID BOOK TWO OF THE BELGARIAD: 
QUEEN OF SORCERY £2.95 

EDDINGS, DAVID BOOK THREE OF THE BELGARIAD: 
MAGICIAN’S GAMBIT £2.95 

EDDINGS, DAVID BOOK FOUR OF THE BELGARIAD: 
CASTLE OF WIZARDRY £2.95 

EDDINGS, DAVID BOOK FIVE OF THE BELGARIAD: 
ENCHANTER’S END GAME £2.95 

EDWARDS, CLAUDIA J A HORSEWOMAN IN GODS- 
LANI 


ID £2.99 
EDWARDS, CLAUDIA J TAMING THE FOREST KING 


£2.50 

EMERSON, RU TO THE HAUNTED MOUNTAINS £2.99 
FLINT, KENNETH C THE HOUND OF CULAIN £2.75 
FLINT, KENNETH C RIDERS OF THE SIDHE £2.50 
FLINT, KENNETH C CHAMPIONS OF THE SIDHE £2.50 
FLINT, KENNETH C MASTER OF THE SIDHE £2.50 


BUY THREE, GET A FREE BOOK OF YOUR CHOICE! 


Yes, [do need food for relaxation, please send me the following books. 


To order, simply enter the code numbers in the code boxes below, and 
fill in your name and address. We regret that we cannot accept orders 


from outside UK or Europe. 


code price: 
[LL] code price:e[_].[ [| 

code price: £ [1] 
[LLU code pricee[ ].[ [| 
[LLC] code price:e[_].[ [| 
CTT] cose price: LILI 
CTT] code price: LL] 
[LL E) code price: £[_]. 
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Name: 


{_] I enclose cheque/p.o. for £ 
[_] I wish to pay by VISA/ACCESS (Delete as appropriate 


Please debit my VISA/ACCESS ACCOUNT E ...........:eeeleceneeeeeeneees 
Please charge my account No. 


Expiry Date ...............6085 Signature sesssasecscescrscoccresesscecssescsanaeaes i 
Return this coupon with your payment in an envelope to: a 
FEAR MAIL ORDER OFFER, PO BOX 20, LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE ! 
SY8 IDB 5 
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IMAGE OF THE 
STORYTELLER 


A golden vision of hope? Science fantasy authoress 
Sheri Tepper believes that pessimism within some of 
today’s fantasy and horror can lead to dire 
consequences for the young. She talks to John Gilbert 
about the upbeat philosophy behind her books 


heri S Tepper is 
one of a fading 
generation of 
traditional story- 
tellers. Her tales — 
like those of JRR 
Tolkien — 
reflect 
the 
traditional 
fairy 
tale: strong, 
uncompromis- 
ingly dark, but with heavy moral 
responsibility and hope at the end 
of the last paragraph. 
Her life is an intriguing tale in 
itself. Born and raised in Colorado, 


USA, she has worked for a number 
of nonprofit-making relief 
agencies, such as CARE and 
Planned Parenthood, the US family 
planning organisation. Before 
settling down to write adult fantasy 
novels on her family ranch in 
Larkspur, Colorado, she had a 
full-time job as head of 
administration for 30 medical 
clinics in Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. Her ranch contains a 
husband, two children — the son a 
scientist with the National 
Laboratories at Los Alamos, the 
daughter a writer — a pack of 
Norwegian elkhounds to keep the 
coyotes away from her herd of 


cattle, and a family of short-haired 
tabby cats. 

She wrote children’s stories in 
her spare time and wrote her first - 
adult book, The True Game, during 
1982. It saw publication in 1983 and 
since then this prolific lady has 
published a range of high-quality, 
high fantasy novels which include 
The True Game, The Revenants, The 
Awakeners and the soon to be 
published Jinian Star-Eye. 

Sheri has also published two 
horror novels, Blood Heritage and 
The Bones, but largely at the behest 
of her publisher rather than by 
her own inclination. ‘I was not 
interested in the horror side at all. I 
never intended Blood Heritage to be 
ahorror story. I wrotea story called 
Darinbaugh’s Demon. It was not too 
gory a piece. I got a letter from the 
publishers with the announcement 
that they were going to make it a 
horror story and that I should 
rewrite some sections of it to make 
them more horrid. We chopped 
because they're publishers, they 
know the business . . . ’ 

Her attitude to horror sums up 
her attitude to fantasy and to 
writing. ‘I don’t relish horror. I 
understand why people do, and 
the writers that I respect the most 
among the group that I know do 
write excellent horror.’ 


DOWNERS 


‘I’ve come across an interesting 
idea. When there are wars people 
don’t write horror. There was no 
horror written during World War 
II, when we were really deeply 
involved in war. Horror is only 
written in peacetime. I wonder, is 
this our substitute for war? Is it our 
substitute for gore and death and 
fear and tragedy? I think there may 
beadeep-—one hates to say human 
—need (maybe an inhuman need) 
in all of us for this depth of tragedy 
and the only way we can achieve it 
outside of wartime is by writing 
about it in this way. Now, maybe 
that’s true, I don’t know if that’s: 
true or not. 

‘I wonder if it’s harmless, if 
increasing suicide rates among 
young people, for example, and 
the writing of a lot of horror, the 
showing of a lot of horror films 
have something to do with one 
another. 

‘There is a kind of horror which! 
used to love. It was the kind of 
horror which, at the end of the 
thing — it’s the old traditional 
vampire tale - when the wooden 
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stake goes into the heart the people 
are safe. And they have been very 
brave, and they’ve done these 
very courageous things and 
they’ve saved themselves. 

‘Now, remember, I’ve read this 
stuff since I was 10 and I’m almost 
60 so that’s 50 years of reading it. I 
have seen over those years the 
hopeless ending in the horror 
novel creeping in where it’s The 
Night Of The Living Dead and it’s 
going to go on being The Night Of 
The Living Dead forever. There is no 
hope, there is no finish, and the 
characters are doomed. It’s that 
kind of obstinate pessimism. Now, 
I think that’s sad. I come from an 
age which wanted the human spirit 
to be triumphant, and I still want 
that. I don’t care if it’s bloodless, I 
want there to be some hope there 
at the end. I want there to be some 
triumphant human spirit which 
says, ‘No, dammit, I’m not going 
to die’. 

‘People can take downers and 
they can get so depressed that they 
kill themselves and I think they can 
take written downers as well. If you 
ask me what kind of writing I 
always wanted to do, I didn’t want 
to do downers. I dida novella fora 
thing that’s published in the 
United States called Night Visions, 
the latest Night Visions, and it’s as 
close as I can come to being one of 
the downer kind of things. It’s got 
one protagonist and he dies at the 
end. I hope I did a good 
workmanlike job, but I can’t say I 
really enjoyed it. : 

‘The novel I want to write is the 
novel of character. I want 
somebody to say ‘Well, even 
though things are pretty rotten, 
even though there may be 
elements of horror init, we can still 
win out at the end’. I don’t know, 
maybe it’s the tether in me, maybe 
it’s the grandma in me, maybe it’s 
the mother in me, I just don’t think 
you get anywhere by 
hopelessness.’ 


DEFINING LINES 


Sheri’s next novel, published in 
October, is a case in point. ‘You 
haven't finished the True Game 
series yet, the book about Jinian 
Star-Eye. Even at the end of that, 
when everything gets knocked all 
to hellin this world that they’ re in, 
there’s still that element of pick up 
your socks . . . ’ I suggested. 

‘I don’t think there’s a clear line 
between fantasy and horror 
or between fantasy and science 
fiction. A good novel is a good 
novel. A good novel has characters 
you care about, they’re responsive 
to situations that are under- 
standable. If it’s a good novel 
you care intensely what happens to 
those people. 

‘Ina horror novel you kill them 
all off. You grieve the reader. They 
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care about these people andit’s like 
a movie where you go and you 
come out weeping. 

‘Ina fantasy novel you take those 
same characters and you put them 
ina wonderful world and the world 
becomes one of the characters in 
the book. And you may care 
intensely about that world too. 
Then, if you’re going to doa 
fantasy horror novel then you take 
that world and those people and 
you kill ’em off, gradually and 
painfully and fearfully.’ 

Sheri also believes that there is 
no clear dividing line between 
fantasy and science fiction. ‘I had 
written all of the True Game books 
as fantasy. Orson Scott said that he 
read the last one and said ‘My 
God, this was science fiction’. All 
we have to do to make it science 
fiction is explain how it got there. 

‘The difference between fantasy 
and science fiction is just magic. If 
it’s magic it’s fantasy, if it’s 
explicable it’s science fiction. 
Purists will say ‘Well I only read 
science fiction’, but that only 
means that they’re picking from 
that side of the continuum; that 
doesn’t mean that it doesn’t all flow 
together.’ 


LITTLE BIG 


Having written within and then 


| passed on from the horror genre, 


Sheri does have her sights on 
other genres, and other areas of 
literature. ‘Every year I do one big 
book [like The Awakeners] and one 
or two little books [like Blood 
Heritage and The Bones]. It would be 
nice if those little books could be 
something else [other than horror] 
and if they do become something 
else, I think those would become a 
mystery, because that’s about the 
size of a mystery and they’re 
something I enjoy.’ 

The move wouldn’t be 
surprising. Sheri’s books are full of 
mystery, not just of the mystical 
and unknown worlds variety, but 
of character and motive. ‘There 
seems to be a lot [of mystery] in 
most of my books. The True Game 
series turns out to be mystery at the 
end. Nobody knew what was really 
going on in this world until the last 
book.’ 

One of Sheri’s next big books, 
due out in 1989, is The Gate To 
Woman's Country, a novel which 
came about when she grew rest- 
less after finishing The Awak- 
eners. ‘When I finished The 
Awakeners I had originally intended 
there would be a third book which 
was to explore the theme left open 
at the end of The Awakeners. I 
decided I had done enough of that 
world. It wasn’t that I was tired of 
it exactly, it was that that book 
really ended at that point and I 
wasn’t sure that I could effectively 
develop that idea in that same 


world and with those same 
characters. 

‘I took that theme and wrote The 
Gate To Woman's Country. This then 
is the sequel; even though it’s not 
in that world, it’s not those 
characters, it’s setin this world and 
it’s a very natural world; I meanit’s 
not a fantasy. This is a straight 
novel about real people in this 
world after this world has been 
destroyed. 

‘The science-fictioners will say 
this is a science-fiction novel 
because it’s set in the future, I don’t 
think the fantasists will claim it, 
and it’s not a horror novel, even 
though some very horrible things 
happen in it.’ 

The Gate To Woman's Country 
came about when Sheri was caught 
by a particularly intriguing image, 
a spark which has started so many 
of her books. ‘I saw a television 
show: it was a documentary. Long 
camera shot; raining; anda woman 
with a hooded cloak walking down 
a cobbled street. The light falling 
under the clouds. Just a 30-second 
shot. Itjust moved something very 
deep in me and I decided to use it. 

‘And soI sat down and wrote the 
first three pages of The Gate To 
Woman's Country. The very act of 
writing draws everything in. So 
there you’ ve gota piece and it goes 
on from there. In this case it was the 
first chapter instead of the middle. 

‘Thaven’t been writing for very 
long. My first book was published 
in 1982-83. I’m still learning about 
it. So, some of the things I try I 
know I won't have the skill to do - 
yet. I haven’t learnt how to do it 
and I have to figure them out and 
sometimes it takes me a while. I 
sit there sometimes for two or three 
weeks while I figure out how the 
heck I go about doing what I want 
to do and I haven't the least idea. 
So far I’ve always been able to. 

‘I've always worked, I’ve never 
just been a housewife, and so I 
work at my writing just the way I 
would work inan office. Isit down 


- at my machine in the morning and 


I write for eight hours a day, every 
day. But, it’s worthit. You don’t get 
out of the habit, you don’t make 
excuses for yourself, like ‘Well, I 
don’t feel like it today’, or ‘I can’t 
do it today’. You just go ahead 
and do it.’ 


“The 
difference 
between 
fantasy and 
science fiction 
is just magic. If 
it’s magic it’s 
fantasy, if 

it’s explicable 
it’s science 
fiction” 


INVADE 


At last the one-stop shop for all the things you love is near you. Britain's biggest 
and best comic shops are now all over the country. We provide a dazzling array of 
comic and fantasy material to astound the hardened fan and casual browser alike. 


LONDON 
71 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC1A 1DG. (01) 836 4179 AND (01) 379 6042. 
The galaxy’s BIGGEST specialist store for American comics, 2000 AD, back issues, graphic novels, 

badges, T-shirts, toys, videos, horror, science fiction and fantasy hardbacks and paperbacks, film and 

TV memorabilia and a great deal more! 


GLASGOW 
168 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW G1 2LW. (041) 331 1215. 
Scotland's largest specialist comic and book shop. The pride of the North. 


CAMBRIDGE 
60 BURLEIGH STREET, CAMBRIDGE CB1 1DJ. (0223) 66926. 
The latest addition to the F.P. group. At last you can get a REAL education in Cambridge. 


NEWCASTLE 
TIMESLIP, 17 PRUDHOE PLACE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE NE1 7PE. (091) 261 9173. 
Serving the North East area, home of the VIZ culture. DO NOT SPILL ANYONE'S PINT HERE! 


BRIGHTON 
29 SYDNEY STREET, BRIGHTON BN1 4EP. (0273) 687620. 

Recently re-fitted and refurbished, the jewel of the South coast now has more space, more comics, 

more books and more style. 


MILTON KEYNES 
7 DEER WALK, SPECIALIST ARCADE, CENTRAL MILTON KEYNES MK9 3AB. (0908) 677556. 
The shop of the future in the shopping centre of the future. 


MAIL ORDER 
P.O. BOX 378, 42 COPPERFIELD RD, LONDON E3 4RD. (01) 980 9711. 

Don't despair if you can't get to your nearest Forbidden Planet — we can deliver the goodies to your 

door. Full monthly US comic list and a giant 2000 AD/Titan Books catalogue. Send a large SAE and 

25p in stamps for details. 
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BY STEPHEN LAWS 


we been. a wild rover for many avyear/ And 

I’ve speritall me moftey on whisky and beer/ 

Butinow I've returned with gold’in. great 

store/ I won‘tplay.the wild rover. No never, 
No more:”’ 

_Phe:last-chorus: of thefold song reyerberated from’ 
the:swaying ocetipants of’the battered’bus as it sped 
down yetanothercountty lané. Asifon cue, asudden 
furn int the road senthe chorus leader, who had Been 
statiding in the aisle, crashing acnoss two of the seats: 

There was.a roar of drunken‘laughter. 

Ithad’been #good night.. The usual office Christmas 
party withthired bus and ’a*pub fat out in the,wilds. 
Stamfordham: was usually a quiet little;spoty Not 
really tod remote, but ‘countrified’ enough to appeal 
toithé most hardened of city types andtoarouse the 
irritation of localtesidentsawhen the towmies arrived 
en masse to také over the only two pubs’in theareat 
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Stuart heaved himself from the seat and struggled 
past Mark towards the back of the bus. Mark by this 
time had»begun to lead the others in another typical 
‘Oirish’ folk song — The Wild Colonial Boy—and the 
strains. of the «boozy singers echoed in Stuart's 
whisky-befuddled brain as he slumped next to Steve, 
who was near.to: falling asleep, partly because of the 
rocking of the bus,.but mainly because of the ten 
rum-and-cokes which had passed through his system. 
Moone occasionally flashed through the 

ragged. trees which reared and loomed past the 
windows as the bus rattled on its way, city-bound. 

“Hello,.my good man,” said Steve slurrily. “What 
brings: you down here then?” 

“Just had an idea,” said Stuart, “an idea for a 
Story.” 

Both.men.were fanatical dreamers and film buffs: 
Ideas for, screenplays were often shouted across the 
office. in’ between’ writing reports and drafting 
committee minutes: 

“Just, supposing,” Stuart went on after a slight 
pause, /‘that there’s been an office party just like this 
one, and we’re on our way home. Just like this. Then, 
suddenly, one’ of the people on the bus. sees 
something .. .. something. ... outside in the ‘trees, 
by the glare.of the headlights; ” 

Steve pursedthis lips thoughtfully and screwed up 


his vyebrows. Phen, after another pause he looked:at 
Stuart. 

“You meat... .sditething -.vague. 

Snot quitelnphi™ 

“X¥eah? Thats right, Something pretty .weird.Se 
thatsh os: ot sure whether it’s the boozer ornot..’ 

“At would be.a good starting point ter... x, 

“04d horror film, Yeah.” 

They Continued™to bounce ideas: offiveach ‘either, 
Clicheés abounded) Stick situations Sévined. to. spring 
readily “to / Mind, “Completély.” absorbed, “tliey’d 
forgotten everything ‘elses Suddenly “a. chorus. of 
voices brought Stuart back to reality. 

“Stuart! Hi, inant! You, don’t. want-to: Sleep onthe 
bus tonight; do: you? Its your stop!’ 

“1bis?” 

Stuart bundied to his téet-and: pulled his:ewoaton. 

“Don't forget, Steve! Thisis‘one we can take-up.on 
Monday! See you!’ 

Ashe bustled to the frontof the-bus, aiflurry'of atins 
Slapped himantiably across the shoulders. 

/ Geta inove on) Stu! We've Sotto pet home as we'll, 
you. know!’ 

The hiss of theypneumatic bus doors The bite of the 
cold wirtter air. With breath turtiing, to steam, Stuart 
turned onthe stép“and waved. his. arm “inia mock 
dramatic gesture of farewell, 


Soniething 


AS he st€pped down, fromthe: bus and.into the 
night, the cties of farewell were snuffed outas the 
door Snapped shut. With} a:coughingsroar.of the 
engine, ashifting ofigears and acrtunch of pravel, the 
bus\sped off tattling into the blacknéss-of the country 
lane: 

Countrylane? 

What the hell am doing ina country dane? thought 
Stuart, spinming-none too steadily*en one heel and 
surveying the bluer. blackness, of his surroundings. In 
the cold moonlighthe,could justamake out the row of 
hedgés, bristling,on each side of theroad. 

Clutchesof trees like gnarled giants crouchedalong 
the roadway, their spiny fingers»dancing» in’ the 
freezing air as if conducting the weird melody which 
the wind was playing amongst them. 

“The stupid idiots, have dropped me off .in a 
country bloody road! Miles from’anywhere. ” 

It was alittle while before he'realised that he was 
standing directly under a rusted signpost and when 
he squinted up at the weatherbeaten lettering, he 
realised what had happened. 

“Don’t forget,” he had said in the Bay Horse Pub, 
“T’ve got to be dropped off at Crawpost when we head 
back. My mate’s picking me up there and taking me 
on home.” 

The signpost had only two place names on 
it... Newcastle 13 miles: Crowfast farm 2 miles. 
Maybe Crawpost had sounded like Crowfast after ten 
whiskies but it didn’t make: Stuart feel any better 
disposed towards his fellow inah as hestarted to walk 
down the Jane: Turning up,his cotlaf; he leoked for a 
tele phone. box or theitelltale flashing headtights of an 
approaching *¢ar..-Nothing. Not even.the distant 
glowing from’a farifilhouse windows 

Nothing. 

He began to ciirgse undeMhis-breath thatthe party 
had been organised sat away froti Newcastle; Why 
couldn‘tithave been held in the town? Or at least near 
fo'a-bus route. Hére he was; miles from anywhere on 
a. lonely country road. Anything couldshappen. He 
could: fall into. a ditch and break ‘a.leg or Something. 
Unnoticed for weeks, maybe»That wasa good ideafor 
a story: ... Stories Mater. The firstipriority was a 
phone box or a farmhouse with a telephoné, 

t seémed, thatonly ten.minutes had passed before a 

gradual feeling 9funease began to creep over hitn, 
Continually, he found himself glancing over at the 
other side of the road as the hedges hisse¢d.and swayed 
with the wind. Stuart Wasi‘t a” nervous yman. 
Admittedly, being strandéd out in theewilds was-an 
ingitating experience to.say the least, but to reason,to 
suppose-that-sémeone was... Damut it, someone 
was followiiig hime Créeping along behind'the hedge 
On-the other side of the road. Stuart stoppedwT his. was 
blovdy stupid “Bhere wasn't.anyone there. 

Lhis.is What coites of getting ideas for horror films, 
he thought, He contitiued to walk?the lonel¥ sound 
ofthis footsteps tn the road somehow challenging the 
datkness. But he.still couldn’t lose the feeling that 
something was moving Over there: Must be # cow. 

Adiotherfiveanintités orsogassed as he walked: For 
at tistant, hethoughthe saw something slinking,past 
agap mithe hedgerow, Agaia,the-stopped and stared 
atthe hedge. Thef@zwasn’t anybody. there, surely? 
Eunny thing though, Statidinythere itithe moonlight 
Staring atthe hedgerow as He was;Stuarthad. to admit 
that-by ateick of thedight it did look’as if SOmething 
Was just visible on, the Other Side, Something, that 
erouched and watched, 

Stuart laughed’ aad. kept On, walking He conjured 
Ups pictures ofQCaryGrarit i a" Similar situation: 
Alighting from.a basin the film North By Northwest 
he: had found hinwelfoubin the dpen.1solatedsand 
vultérable. And then he!d-béen attacked’ by acrop- 
diistin®aeroplane, 

Bub that-was in the daytime: No homicidal plane 
pilot inssight: here. Just.derustling in the hedgerow 


STEPHEN LAWS started 


his:career with The 
Ghost Train, the 
advertisements for 
which were banned 
from British Rail 
hoardings. His second 
novel, Spectre, 


confirmed him as one of 


Britain’s bestselling 
horror writers and his 


latest work, The Wyrm, 
shows amarked increase 


inhisiimaginhative 


powers. Laok*out for'his 


debut as a FEAR 
correspondent. 
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which seeméd/to be Keepingepac® with hign.as. he 
walked: 

Unconsciously ;he found himself walking slightly 
into’ the,road; away from: thespravel-at the’ roadside 
which:had’been crunching underfoot. Wasihe afraid 
of giving away his position? Could.thatebe His own 
shadow? Semehow. :feflectins”® in | the. shrubbery? 


No...) his own shadow -wasright therein the middle 
Of the road, The foolishness, of the situation stepped 
him: fronvacrossing the tare. and “peeringso ver the 
hedge; 

A scudding cloud-covered the moonlikéa stant veil 
andthe countryside was plunged into‘an ¢ven greater 
darkness. 

tuart* Wad read ‘the *clichés:about fear, jolting a 

petson’s hetvous systemike an‘electricshock. He 
had‘heard how a*person’s blood could:*turn te: ice’ 
and of:how his heart could@leap intOhis mouth’ But 
he-was'tofally unprepared forittohappen to,him: 

As if, waiting for the-moon to disappeampsomething 
largé crashed, througtithe, hedge.and was bounding 
across the.road..What happened’ next 'wasa seriés:of 
impreéssions:.‘;.. Of, ‘frozén.». frames’ in. a “film, 
Everything happenédiso-quickly..Somethitig:dashed 
at him: through the dark Sémething which. panted 
heayily ‘and Joudliyeas’it “approached. »Stuart. Wag 
frozen-in his tracks Something wanted to tatch*him 
Very,’ desperatelyi#Samething bestial, hungry sand 
decidedly: unpleasant, A: pint inthe dark:from what 
seemed fo.be- an eyeer atooth: made him réalise that 
hig.assailantiwas almost on fop-of him: Almost at his 
ear, there. came art*aniimal‘saatl: as he ducked down 
instinctively ‘onto*his haunches. A*brush*6f hafr:on 
wugcteeks An extremely savage blow on his back: The 
Hippingoficloth: The crash-of Gndergrowth as* his 
attacker burst through'the othérhedge behind him. 

Stuart: qwhteled ardiitd ascthe: moon reappeared, 
throwing outevéerything aroundihim,in crystal-clear 
vision, “A gaping fale had been torr into. the hedge, 
theainner fringes ‘of: whichsull twisted and writhed 
from iheipassage of .:: » whatever it had Been. 

Stuart felt his heart poundingin) his chest. His 
throatwasiidry and constricted-He. was nexlonger 
drunk: 

An impression remained tn his mind. of.a’than-like 
shape. Buf nota man. 

“Nore. Stuart mutteted tinder his breath, his 
eyes flickering.thée length Ofithe hedgerow, .“hot a 
auweréwolf either. More like, some stupids bugger 
dressed.in a ridiculous werewolf costumedten.a Very 
bad horror B-feature.”’ 

it@auly'seemied ‘perfectly. clear Somebody “was 
dressed supand trying te ‘scare Tewhell out of, Hing: 
Well). hed done a pretty good jobso fate f Shiart 
adn Mleft Steve:on the.bus, he would Have .swor 
thatthis would be the sort of trick he would pultafter 
their convorsation onfilm pilots. 

Stuart startedtomun, stillscanting the bushes at his 
left, notsure, whetier thesound of his own-gasping 
was. coveting. theehorrifie-panting and growling Uf 
something keeping abreast with him.on the otherside 
of the: hedge. Hardiy: even, altering, his.,speed; he 
stooped and ‘grabbed jhalf.of-a housebtick’ from the 
gtass verse. 

fill running, he weighed the brick in his hand. Fhe 

‘very-tactfhatit was a housebrick and not justsome 
rock was a’tomfort. A brick made by.a builder froma 
housé,Farpéeeple. Out inthe wilds; itwasa,comfort 
focknow-that hisigrab for a weaponshad giver him 
something awhich: was smar-made-!Now, even the 
lonely. stretchofiroad didn tseem guiteso tut off from 
civilisation as*betore,; and thefeetiag that there was 
nething more: supernatural than, a ‘lunatic,.ih a 
Hallowe en. costume” follewing him’ made- Stuart's 
fear techannel itselfvinto, Soniething approaching 
rage. Just Ove moreglimypséeof the bastard, and he'd 
hayeforcontend: with. a’skull fracture. 
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Stuart’s anger reached aipeak., Veering in towards a 
pap#in, the-hedge. where. anyone jon  theséther: side 
would-have:to pass, he sudderily halted) whirled and 
taised-the brick ready to throw. 

‘JitstshOwmyoursélt for.one second’. .: 

Sucking in hingfuls of air; he tensed -.-, waiting 
for his-assailant. His own heartbeats thudded like the 
footsteps ofan_approaching giant. 

Nothing: 

Clouds of breathhstréamed around his face. 

Nothing: 

‘The branches ofa nearby.tree shook and rattled in 
the Wind. 

Nothing. 

Slowly; Stuart began to move'along the road againj 
still” withthe ‘brick, half-raised ‘in,-his, hand, ever 
watchful forany.sign of moyement, A:flickerofllight 
betWeen,the trees suddenly:caught his eye. 

A fara. Crow fast farm! 

He,, realised’that he’d run ‘almost: two){miles. 
Normally, raning'for a‘ bus would have completely 
Winded him. But the circunistances here were entirely 
different.4f the farm-had a telephone —which itsugely. 
must + he.could: phone for.a taxi and be on’ his Way 
home: in:notime*at all: On<instinct, Stuart:turmed 
quitkly as-he ran. About 25 yards behind hinvsonie= 
thing suddenly:dashed actoss the road, from tight to 
lef€jand_ vanished into a copse: of trees’Something 
which*crouched_as:it ran, but with extremely broad 
shoulders and.Jonzarms..And . “@potmted ears? 
And. “pointed ears? 

Stuart began to rureeVen: faster than before, The 
road twisted.to the right.and, just atthe tuim, to his 
left, he sax.a twisted; roughly hewn gate: bearing a 
hand-etghedamscriptidns.:. - 

Crow fast Farm: 
pee in‘the trees'‘he could see the plow which had 

first caught his*eye.. Reaching the gate, Stuart 
raced one hand on.its topmost barandtooka running 
leap.*Years of sitting Behind:a desk and insufficient 
exercise: suddenly catightiup with him: as. his: foot 
caughtagainst the har and sent him <artwheeling mato 
thédeep grass*on the other side of the gate, Spitting 
out soil he pulled himself to his feet. His stretched 
leg felt six Tnches longer than the other. Titethought 
of Beingy hemmed ein. by trees, was. suddenly 
unriérving” Agdeast on theopen roadhecould see if 
artyone was lurkingsnearby~ almost: 

But-with alithose.tréest.. . 

Crashing imtezthe copse, Stuarfdedged iandigut 
around ‘the tree-trunks,with his'eyesfixed'steadfastly 
onthe glowingdiehtup ahead. No léss thanten yards 
into the trees he heard:something bluadering into the 
gate-behind him, 

Bastard] 

Sftlare:spun arotind. Methad once dreamed that 
sdinedhe was standing in the-shadowsat:the Tootof 
thébed? Frozen by ‘some’ strange«,force; “he shad 
‘watched aS the'ficute silently moved atound ‘the:bed 
andapproached him. It was ofl\ywhen theigute had 
tinlist itself forward inte the moenlight that-he was 
able to'scream ‘and pull the bedclothes everhis head: 
Thé-same immobility‘new camesover-Rim:-as heisaw 
the slavering-jaws, the:Balefully. glowing red ‘eyes; 
and the hideously pointed wolf’s.ears.. Thisswasno 
Junaticin a-Haltowe’enrostume .°:,; 

The stooped figure paused’ af the broken gate: and 
swungits head batkwards'and'‘forwards, looking for 
himgPhe clawed arms swung restlessly like thosé of 
sonte horrific ape. 

The figure became rigid:and Stuart realised thatat 
had seemjhiny. As the forror; with terrible stréngth, 
toped over theigate.and lunged into the trees toward 
Riay) the'spell brokeiand Stuart heaved the, brick with 
more) strength fan he though? he had..At-onvte, he 
Anew that ‘he. had» thrown: wide’ of the mark. He 
watched as thé projéctile twisted through the air, asif 


in slow motion. The man-beast thrashed between the 
trees’andlit’seemed as if the missile would hit oneof 
the.tree boles. Unaware of the projectile, the beast 
stepped straight intojits path: 

The brick struckthe animal full.on the temple,with 
a crunch of bone and ssent‘it reeling into’ the 
undergrowth. As ‘Stuart turned. and dashed through 
the: trees. a chilling ‘howl of rage and pain echoed 
behind: him, He*had never‘heard a real wolf-howl 
before*Only on film. Never.in life. Again, the thought 
came back: to him that he had been caught in the 
fantasy world of a B#film’character: 

But forno more than.an instant. This nightmare 
was real. The iced air tore at his lungs.as,he charged 
through the. undergrowth. The ;tangled\ grass and 
weeds seemed. to deliberately clutch at his legs, 
slowing him down. 

The farmhouse must be up.ahead somewhere. The 
light, flashed’ clearly through the trees, only 20 
yards away, From somewhere behind him came the 
sound of crashing vegetation: Only ten yards to. govA 
thicket obscured the light, Clawing fingers. Twigs 
tearing \at-his clothes. ~ Thrusting through» the 
shrubbery,Stuart came into a small clearing and'saw 
the source. of the light. 
soy the bloody hell . ..?” 

A lantern hung from the low limb of an/ash 
tree, throwing out the surrounding trees in bright 
relief. A lantern, but no farmhouse. 

Jesus There had to be a farmhouse somewhere. 

The ‘thing’ behind him rapidly approached him. 
Panic clutched at his throat as he ‘realised that the 
copse held no sanctuary. There must be a farmhouse 
nearby. 

Stuart dashed around, desperately searching) for 
some sign of human habitation. Who had put the 
light in the clearing? And why? 

The farmhouse was up ahead, surrounded onijall 
sides by thick undergrowth and twisted-trees: Stuart 
had a flitting glimpse of dilapidated. buildings). a 
crumbling wall and rusting fatm,equipment as. he 
launched himself towards) the main thatched 
building. A dull light shone through Jone of ‘its 
windows. The solid oak door seemed to swing 
towards him at a crazy angle as ‘he pounded intova 
small paved yard, leaptover the rusting plough and 
crashed against the panelling.» Grasping” the. large 
gargoyle doorknocker, he pounded on the door. 

“Let me in!” 

He pounded on the door, though he-realised that 
the creature couldeasily find him by the noise he was 
making. 

‘A crash from somewhere behind and thesyellow. 
glow ofthe lantern was extinguished: 

“Let me in!™ 

Suddenly, there came” the judder and ‘rattle-of ‘a 
large bolt being thrown On-the otherside of the door; 
and. Stuart practically fell-inside as the heavy door 
swung, inwards. A hand grasped his atm-and held 
him. steady as he staggered across’a musty room’and 
into.a chair. Phe door’slammed shut and the, bolt'was 
hammered’back into position.,Gasping for breath, 
Stuart looked up’and saw a small-and very wrinkled 
old man with an extremely. benign. face and faded- 
bhie eyes standing at the door, holding asmalblantern 
above his stooped-headvelts guttering light made 
shadows'loom and sway throughout the room 

The old man smiled. 

“Happy birthday, son. We've been expecting you.” 
Sm pointed af the window, unable to speak, as 

he’sticked in lungfuls: of’stale air. The old man 
slowly followed his pointing finger, smiled again, 
and crossed to the far side of the room to,thé battered 
door, Insthesg!oom fStuart could gust make. out the 
room's ancient furniture: A gigantic cobwebstretched 
from an old spinning wheel‘in the comer to a’ dust- 


The old man opened the door and without.taking 
his eyes from his visitor, called to someone’/beyond. 

“Violet. He’s come.” 

Stuart stood/up, his chest heaving, and moved to 
the fly-stained window. The/faint light from within 
the room casta feeble reflection out into the yard but 
the blackness." beyond hid anything. that 
might . ... thatzwas lurking outside. 

“Listen!” Stuart said and turned again) to. thewold 
man, who had shut.the door and moved to the table 
in the centre of the room‘/Have you got a phone?” 

The old man smiled. 

“A phone? Have you “got a phone?’’” Stuart 
demanded angrily, ‘‘There’s a dangerous animal out 
thereSomebody’s'gotto:phone the police.” 

“You know we haven’t*got a phone, Matthew,” 
said'the old man. 

The door behind. him opened /with,a ‘slight creak 
and an old woman appeared, stooped andshambling. 
Stuart could see that her face held the same indulgent 
smile as: that of'the old man:Her eyes lit up as she 
looked.at Stuart from under a furrowed brow. 

“Matthew,” shesaid, “we knew you'd come back 
to us. Happybirthday, son.” 

Stuart braced himself and looked at the couple, 
anger beginning to swell inside. 

“Tm not Matthew, whoever he is. And if we don’t 
do something <5.” 
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nother figure entered the room. A: younger man 

witha checked,shirt anda: notably extravagant 
expression Of,grim determination: The most notable 
thing about him, however, was the 12-bore’ shot- 
gun'which he.pointed at Stuart's chest. 

The oldjman placed 'ajhand omStuart’s shoulder, 

“Sitdown)my boy,’ 

As he sat, the younger man shut thesdoor with his 
hisfoot and hissed atthe old’woman: “Is it him?” 

Theold lady,smiled; nodded and pulled up a chair 
atithe table across from Stiartand the oldiman. 

Thisis.crazy, thought Stuart; 

“Ten years'to the day, Matthew, croaked thé,old 
man, ‘‘and’here You aré, just as you saidiyou: would 
be. You.always were true to your.word. Punetuality. 
Punet-u-ality.” 

Stuart began to starid, again, The younger man 
waved: the shotgun.in a gesture which made.Stuart 
realise that not only was'there great danger outside, 
but also a realidanger inside: 

“Would you mindstelling me just what's foing 
on?”he asked. 

“You. know, Matthew? It’s been a Jong ‘time row 
since We lastsaw you. And Tsuppose weshoulditeally 
explainiafew things.You-have every right tolbe.angry 
with usfor what We did,-batit.was.all for theybest “All 
for the best.” Stuart sadown, again-and.the old man 
crossed‘his arms on’ the table before-continuings “Tf 
you-hadn’t been such-a wild rover in the first place) 
Matthewyeenothing . wotld.. have «come of sit: 
But... s well,. when youreturned'to’your mother and 
Daftenall- those-yeatS abroad we were glad to seé you 
again.” The old mampointed atthe youngerman with. 
theigun..‘Atnold always missed*his. brother, didn’t 
youy Amold?:And as forall that mioney you brought 
back with you... it’s still here, you.know. We've 
never touched a bit of,it. Locked up inthe cellar for 
ten years, it’s been. ‘Matthew's monéysthat’s. what 
yourmother calls it. We've'been keepirg it foryour 

Stuart shifted) uncomfortably’ in his. seat and 
glanced at the window. 

The oldman continued: “So we've mever stolen 
anything, son, You've. got to undetstand’ that -we 
didit’t kilt you forf'your moriey.”’ 

tuart looked af the’old’ man again:. He must. be 

mad. “We réally didn’t want to kill yout the first 
place. But you know how it was when'you.came back 
tous! “You were; chatiged.And® when the: killings 
started) wedid-sheltér. you, didn’t we2,Weewould 
never have given:youlaway, would’we, mother?;We 
suffered fora tong time, Matthew..The old-gypsy lady. 
tolkdé what was happening.and what We should do. 
Whenathe=hittle-boy"was killed, we had.novaltetna~ 
yen aN" 

The.olddady leaned forward. “We wete never ertrel 
parents, Matthew. Wereiwe, father?” 

“No.of course we weren’t.”” The oldman shook his 
head slowly, and earnestly: “But anyway... you're 
here now, justlike you'said you would®be. And you're 
not angry withais any more forwhat we, did. 

Stuart turned tothe younger man. “ Listéf, mate. 
There’s anvanimal oubthere. It looksdike a... swell, 
its... You've got to get a.an@ssage to the police. 
Have you gotacar?” 

The'young-man. remained impassive, Shotgun still 
pointed at Stuarts 

*We canithave d birthday without abirthday party, 
can wé, Violet?” said the oldman. 

Smiling like asmalt child whoshas just.thought.of 
atiew game to"play, the old woman scuftiedspast the 
shotgun-wielding Arnold «and, into: the darkness 
beyond: 

“I'm not your.son,”” protested. Stuart, “you should 
know that, My*name’s.2.5.'”” 

“ Of courseyou.aré; Matthew ,” replied thelold man 
indulgently. 


“took, Ldon’teven...° Have yougotapicture?’A 
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picture of your Son?/’ 

Arnold stood slightly. to-one*side and motioned 
with the. Shotgun .at.a picture’ hanging ‘over the 
Spihning wheel. 

“hean’tseée.itclearly, ” 

Stretching across, Arnold took’ down’ the. picture 
and gingerly placed it in front of Stuart, the barrels of 
the shotgun coming uncomfortably, close tojhis face: 
Wiping the dust from the glass frame, Stuartsaw that 
the:face was ofa very ordinary looking youngman.in 
his mid-20s. Glassy eyes. Dark hait, The likeness:to 
the threateningyyoung man with the Sun. Was unntis- 
takable. 

“Brother?’’ Stuartasked, 

F” the firsttime, Arnold spoke: In a voice that 
quivered withfear. 

tes 

“Listen,. oldman," said):Stuart:» ‘This: picture 
doesn’t everremotely look like.me.” 

Thetold man wagged a réeproachful finger'at Stuart, 
“The gypsyplady. said ‘that\you would be\changed 
when you came. back. Being, able to change® was 
always One of youritricks/you know, ” 

The woman.returned:from her mission carrying a 


wooden fray. ,On.the tray rested a cake. A huge 
birthday. cake coverediin-candles?many of which were 
cracked’and broken. A wickedly sharp CakeKnife lay 
alongside it. Stuart could see that the cake was old, 
Very-old-GobWebs fluttered on its surface. Through\ 
the mould, hecould just makeott the legend, ‘Happy 
BirthdaysMatthew’, 

Ehe*old man.géstured to Arnold.to sit down with 
them-at thertable. As-hesat, the*woman handed hima 
paper party hat“and then/teaching across the table; 
gave another to Stuart and oneyto the dld man, who 
smoothed if Onto his-balditig pate;'agreen hat with 
long spikes that rustled in the.still air like a strange 
crown: 

“Come.on, Matthew. Join in'the fun.” 

Stuart again rose to his. feet, pushing thechair back 
actoss'thé floor. 

AIF you think . 6 ” 

Aanold leapt to his feetand raised the shotgun. 

“Sit down, Matthew.” 

The oldsman gripped » Stuart's’ coatsleeve. 
“Sit ».°. dawn andy join, in: the fun,” he hissed 
vehemently. through clenched feeth, the air 6f 
gentility’completely gone from his voice. Stuart sat, 
slowly and teluctantly. 

“Tt has'to be done this way,’ hissed the old man, 
‘Tike old lady said so,When. you promised to come 
back fo'us, Matt . ... as you Were dying . .. .youwere 
Very angrys You wouldyhave killed us. Theold lady 
said that you. would ¢ome back On your birthday. 
Today. And that if wedidn’t arrange things properly, 


there wouldn’t be, - . wouldn‘tbe'any stopping you. 
You do.see that; don’t you, son?” The tone of the old 
man’s, voice had changed again. .Now ,he was 
imploring Stuart,’ explaining, «trying to make him 
understand. 
ce yo got.to, have a special cake ready for him 
when‘he returns. That's what the old lady said. 
A special cake, And.you've got to make him welcome. 
That's important. You must. always keep a special 
lantern burning out there inthe clearing, where the 
deed was done. And you can See, can’t you, son? We 
‘Ravermade you welcome. You'll always be our boy. 
Nothing can change that.’ 
Stuart banged -his/fist down hard on the table in 
anger, making ‘the.guttering candles on the cake 
shake; creating “mew * shadows which leapt 


threateningly, ftom the corners of the room. The old 
woman cried out ‘in alatmy and’the,old man ‘seized 
him by the wrist. 


“Matthew! We’ve done everything»that the gypsy 
woman said. But I should jwarnmyout.Amold has put 
pieces of silver into the carttidges Othis Shotgun. 
Violet. Gut the cake!”’ 

This: 1saBbsolutelybloody crazy, thought Stuart. 
Andsthen the nightmare and its logic suddenly fitted 
fogether perfectly. the whole insane sequence of 
evénts began'to make sense: 

Quietly, Stuatt/leaned across to the old man. 

“T’'menot Matthew. Butheys‘out there somewhere 
in the darkih know he’s:a-werewolf: He attacked me 
Out there on.the roadand followedime up to the farm, 
He’s come back “alright and he’s out:there prowling 
around’ ‘the, hotise, “I don’t » -know “whether 
this . . v.this ... ritualis supposed, to, placate him, 
but believeme :».. you’ve.got the wrohg person.” 

The old womanshoved a plate across'the table-with 
a wedge of cake on it [tcame to rest witha faltle, right 
in front .of Stuart. TWowaxped candles flickered 
madly from theconereteshard icing, 

meat!’ 

“What?” gasped Stuarhincredulously, “You mist 
be joking, ..””.A gréy worm, cutinjhalf by thecake 
knife, writhed and.squirmed its waysfreé-from the 
cake mixturé.onto the,plate: 

“Kat!” 

gossamer thtead of ‘cobweb..was caught in the 
flame_of one of the catidles ‘and hissed ‘as it 
dissolved. Stuant’s stomach ‘heaved as he picked up 
the epiece of cake. andwlooked at the ‘trio Sitting 
around the fable. Sitting there, in their paper hats, the 


shadows-from the candles creeping and fluttering on 
their faces. For all the world it looked as if they were 
engaged in some weird grimacing competition. 

“Eat!” 

The room vibrated to the, undulating howlof a 
savage wolf. 

Stuart dropped the cakeand leapt backwards in his 
chair -— an action which probably save his life. As he 
fell to the floor, there was an ear-shattering roar as the 
shotgun spat bright yellowedlame and sparks across 
the table. Huge slivers,of wood exploded: from#the 
wall where Stuart had been sitting. The recoil from 
the-weapon sent Arnold hurtling backwards. 

Hell had suddenly erupted in the cottage. 

The dfly-blown window beside the oak door 
suddenly burst into a thousand glittering fragments 
andy as Stuart rolled on the floor, a long-clawed.arm 
thrust through the window. 

The old woman screamed again as a howling wind 
blasted through the gaping aperture and blew out all 
the candles onthe cake: The lantern: crashed to the 
floor and fizzled:out: Above the noise of the howling 
wind, and the reverberating echo of the shotgumblast, 
Stuart could heat: the old man’s voice,sobbing in‘the 
darkness, 

“Matthew! Matthew! We did love yout” 

The:large oak: door shuddered; violently, under a 
massive ,weight, Hammering. Scratching, Ripping. 
The*bolt of the the door clattered noisily. The door 
hinges screeched.in protest as the oak»/burst inwards. 
Lying on the floor, Stuart tried to avoid the oak 
panelling as it crashed downward. But a length»of 
wood struck him on the shoulder as-he triedstorise, 
and knocked him _to.the»ground: yet again. For. an 
instant,.thedoorframe was blackened by a monstrous 
fragment of darkness. And then Stuart could see the 
moon'shining brightly in the sky as the figure passed. 

Something had entered the room. 

But as it passed,Stuart heard a voice. Not ahuman 
voice. More like an inhuman)Snarlingefrom behind a 
mask. Muzzled. Spoken through lips that.were never 
meant to speak. 

Stuart kicked the oak panelling: to, one, side, and 
leaptthrough the. shattered doorway. Trees swam at 
him crazily,as;heblunderedjpanic-stricken, through 
the undergrowth, expecting the nightmare padding 
sound of clawed feet and inhuman’ panting. which 
would mean that the thing was pursuing him again. 
Out on the main.coad_ again, he never looked: back 
for fear of seeing the. abominable shape ‘crashing 
through the bushes after him. 

Of his flight back into civilisation, he could néver 
really remember very much— and would never have 
thought it possible that hescould run 12 miles back 
into the town. But he did. 

I; the*months:to;come, Crowhurst Farm’s abserice 

from any ‘map didn’t reallyesurptise him. And 
when, three years later, he passed that bend in the 
road again: where-he had crashed-over the gate, he 
wasn’t-surprised, to: find: that thereswas no gate. in 
evidence. he didn’t even bother to~look»for the 
Signpost which pointéd'toCrowhurstFarm, two miles 
up the’read. He knew it wouldn’t be:there. 

He would have doubted his own sanity ifit hadn’t 
been, for, one thifig.The, warped. birthday ¢andle 
which he had found in his pocket. But the voice which 
Stuart had heard:in the doorway would stay with him 
fotever,. Inhuman itemany have*béensethe words 
distorted and: fragmented. But the message Was clear 
enough, 

Matthew had returned home to even the score. 


“Many happy retarns. 
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_ ontroversy is the 
name of the game 
with Emperor Of 

Excess Shaun 

Hutson. At 29 he’s 
Britain's youngest 
horror writer, with 

a massive 
following which 

has made him 

the country’s third most popular in 
the genre. But sales figures tell little 
about Shaun, who has been in the 
horror business for six years, is a 
heavy-metal fanatic, drummer, 
and the man who gives Jonathan 
Ross as good as he getgon The Last 
Resort. His latest book, Assassin, is 
out in hardback in October and is 
simultaneously joitréd on the 
shelves by the paperback of 
Victims. 


JG: How would you dé@gcribé your 
books? : 

SH: I don’t write horror, Pwrite 
comedy. Sgmebody did actually 
once call my books ‘the ultimate in 


black comedy "When I sat downto. 


write Vittims | wanted to write the 
ultimate black comedy. Also, it’s a 


away of covering myself because if 
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somebody reads it and says ‘that 
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was so bad it was funny’ I can say 
‘well of course it was, it was meant 
to be a black comedy’. 

I don’t sit down and think ‘I’m 
going to write a horror story’. Ido 
sit down, obviously, with the 
intention of scaring the shit out of 
people, but I suppose we come 
back to the argument that novels 
shouldn't be classified. They 
should all be books; they shouldn’t 
be thrillers, love stories, they 
should all be novels. But I don’t 
object to being called a horror 
writer. 

JG: What about censorship on 
books and films? 

SH: I do believe there should be 
censorship in some form, maypéin 
films, notin books. With books you 
need a certain amount of 
intelligence to appreciate them, 
which you don’t for a film or TV 
because it’s there in front of you, 
and that interpretation is there 
whether you like it or not. 

JG: Whatabout the people wh@say 
that hopror tihfluences real life, like, 
say, the Hungerford masSacre? 
SH? lt wasterrible what happened, 


but I just do not know how they can _{ 


say “it was because he watched 


Rambo or because he was/obsessed 


with a gun’ A glanitig example of 


things supposedly shaping you 
from your childhood is Jan Brady 
[the Moors Murderer], where three 
of the reasons given for the way 
that he is now are because, as akid, 
he read Mein Kampf, he went to see 
Judgment At Nuremburg, and he 
liked horror films. I mean, I did all 
of those things! 

It’s the reasons they give for why 
these nutters do the things they do. 
You can’t hang it on films and you 
certainly can’t hang it on books. 
You need a certain amount of 
intelligence to read a book and... 
most murderers are not 
particularly intelligent people, 
What happened. in Hungerford 
and Bristel were terrible things, But - 
they just look @or the*thinfiest 
CXCUSER a. A “ 

At the moment Welye talking” 
about dangerous bOoks, dangergus 
films. Well Iréekon some of the 
most dangerous books éveg written 
are stuffby John Le Carré and 
Frederick Forgyth — who wfote The 
Fourth Protocol which’shews thatane 
atom bomb cambe smuageledinto 
this country. To,nteytiat’s a lot 
more scary to péople, knowing that 
that can happen. Te me that’s far 
more frightening than anything I 
could ever¢hink up), f 
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so the editor said ‘do us a novel | 
abouta nutter witha chainsaw’ and 
he said ‘make it as over the top as 
possible’. Two weeks later the 
manuscript went in. I got a phone 
call about a week after and they 

said ‘gonna have tomakeafewcuts — 
in this Shaun. We didn’t think 
anybody could be quite as over the 
top as you've gone’. Bookwise — 
apart from WH Smith (they're the 
biggest wholesale distributors in 
the country) — they banned it 
outright just because it had 
‘chainsaw’ in the title. It’s since 
been reprinted and rejacketed 
under Come The Night. 

Originally Chainsaw Terror 
should have been the first in a 
trilogy of Chainsaw novels which 
would have been Chainsaw Terror, 
Chainsaw Bloodbath and Chainsaw 
Slaughter . 

[ . . . Shaun picks interviewer off 
the carpet and slaps him on the 
back... J 

. And they originally wanted: 
me to sit down and do the three 
straight after each other, bang, 
bang, bang. If they'd have come 
out six months earlier I reckon 
they'd have cleaned up. 
JG: Working practices? ' 
SH: Nine o'clock till four o’clock _ 
five daysa week. Itdoesn’ttakeme _ 
long to write a book. Slugs was 
done in 25 days, Breeding Ground 
was done in 18. The novelisation of 
Terminator was done in 10. The 
longest I’ve ever spent on a book 
was 48 days and that was on 
Shadows and that included the 
rewrite. so 

I only ever do two drafts at the 
most. The one draft is done ina 
very short time. That goes off tomy 
agent and editor. Basically then all 
I do is say ‘send me a list of what's 
wrong’, they do that and I put it 


right. That's it, that’s all that “I dositdown, 
happens. I can’t work any other 


way. I work at such a high obviously, 
emotional pitch that I can’t sustain with the 


interest in anything formore than jmtention of 
two months at a time. 


JG: [lai hs > hysterically What scaring the 
shit out of 
people” 


impression, to get you noticed, to 
make lots of money? 

SH: No, it was basically that the 
subject matter did not lend itself to 
huge character development. I 
wasn’t given any guidelines at all, 
it [Slugs ] was suggested to me in 
the first place, I didn’t want to doit 
mainly because of things like The 
Rats. People at the beginning said 
‘he’s ripping off James Herbert’. The 
Rats was published in '74 and Slugs 
was published in ’82. The one’s 
who ripped off James Herbert were 
people like Guy N Smith with 
Night Of The Crabs and Nick 
Sharman with The Cats and Eat 
Them Alive. There was a huge gap 
between The Rats and Slugs. 

Getting back to your question, in 
Breeding Ground and Slugs — and to 
a certain extent in Erebus — there 
wasn’t a need for in-depth 
characterisation. People, basically, 
were cannon fodder — or slug 
fodder. They were just a series of 
little vignettes which were there to 
keep the readers interested; and 
with Breeding Ground it was to see 
how far I could go. That is the 
funniest book I’ve ever done and 
one of the most enjoyable I’ve ever 
done. 

But, with something like Spawn I 
did feel that the characterisation 
was alittle bit deeper than it wasin 
Slugs, and also in Shadows. Toa 
certain extent, you can almost 
disregard Slugs, Erebus and 
Breeding Ground. The others are 
more like whodunnits. 

Slugs wasn’t written to make an 
impression. I knew so little about 
the book business. I wouldn’t have 

JG: Is there anything you wouldn’t | known how to make an 

write? impression. I didn’t set out to write 
SH: As long as it was within the the nastiest book that it was 
context of the story and it was possible to buy. I was just very, 
necessary, I would do it. I would very, lucky that the public wanted 
not hold back from describing it that sort of thing at that time, andit 
once it was there. seemed to start a new Upurea in 

The novel I’ve nearly finished literary nasties again ‘ : 
doing at the momentis called + 4... : 

Assassin. It's more like a Pel! > . 
underworld thing. There’ a lovty| 27%, = 

violence in it, there’s very littlé™ SS Wek a couple of your 
horror but there’s the horror of “pseu donyms, but you outends eep 
physical pain. There’s.a-knee* = ‘the m.secret a 

capping scene wherea poet his, j«S the ubli¢ Tm a horror 
knees drilled which tO.me is more a aye i Im: a thor 


AW TER 4 


. Yousee, it doesn’t take 
it behind a typewriter 


“| horrificthan somebody ein ritten seven aovels.* 


4 by slugs, 5 ; he cody, knows I’ve done 1 15 eit, but it might take a 
oo Just because I do itdoesn’tmean |. ar] 10vels, two, or three thriller: a wo fo prepare the plot, 

és. do a cast list: 

bemide every character I’ve got 


iat I w, uldn’t find it 2 ne non eas _a cOuplé of 

e (Bont in Weste erns = the’ don ‘tka 
ich disgusti bent | that ; ae 

s writing it. Itw an lv One ee a won't § ‘give it. 
> the u wasn ne pear: away, was almost as successful a 


Spawn. hat's quite a shock, a 
making and getting the plot 


NG & __| pleasant surprise. The one that] |; 
Oe, J Paeversa nd g siving away is Nick ~ tely right. Then, the notes 


_ Hake gives us Chainsaw | are there, the plot's there, the cast 
JG: yours as suchas! ile Rrhich i is getting back to the | list’s there and it’s just a case of 
ictims,< contain more G&L sors thing. 


“brown hair, scar under left eye, 
blue eyes’, things like that; so I 
_| don’t forget. Basically, all itis isa 
onth or two of research, all-out 


steaming through it— whichis why 
I can do it so quick. 

People seem to think I wander 
into the office in the oe and 
think ‘right, an idea’, brrrrr . 


j = Tee originally I was 
ay and Ages to do the novelisation of The 
+ | ; hee Massacre. They 

batford to pay for the rights 
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and a week later there’s a book 
there. Christ, I wish it was that 
easy. I actually tried doing it, 
stupidly with Victims, I walked into 
the office one day and said ‘Right, 
I'm goin’ to think of a story’, and I 
had more trouble with Victims than 
any novel I’ve ever done. What I 
did to cure that was do bugger all 
for about three months — not 
towards that. I worked on 
something else, I just didn’t go near 
the typewriter and the ideas 
flooded in. That’s what happened 
over Christmas. I did bugger all for 
abouta month and I had more ideas 
during that time, when I had 
nothing to do with books, than I’ve 
ever had in me life. 

JG: Do you take holidays? 

SH: If I wanted to, I could work 
solid without a break from now 
until this time next year. I do 
occasionally take holidays, odd 
days and that; you know, I count 
this as a holiday. 


DAY OF THE SLUGS 


JG: Lots of work now, but where 
did you start? Did you always want 
to go into horror? 

SH: I never wanted to be a writer, 
and then I didn’t want to be a 
horror writer. But] didn’t sit down 
and think ‘I’m not going anywhere 
near horror because it’s an 
appalling genre, it’s cheap and 
nasty’, because I love it. I love 
cheap and nasty things. 

The type of stuff that I started 
doing was the type of stuff I’m 
perhaps swinging towards now, 
urban thrillers, if you like, because 
I enjoy that sort of film. I do not 
enjoy horror films. I would much 
rather go and see something like 
Extreme Prejudice or Taxi Driver. The 
Wild Bunchis one of my favourites. 
Things like that I would rather go 
and see — The Long Good Friday — 
shoot-’em-up type things. 
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to find down-and-outs like rent 
boys, prostitutes and things, flay 
the skin off their faces and use them 
like masks so they can mingle with 
ordinary members of the public, so 
they can get closer to this guy 
who’s the king of London’s 
underworld. 

It’s a novel of torture, I think I’m 
going to get a lot of comeback from 
women on it. It'll be interesting to 
see what my regular women 
readers think of it. Apart from that 
it really is a slam-bang — all the way 
through it; about 0 to 60 in 
half a page. It’s got the highest 
body count of any novel I’ve ever 
done. I’m certainly not copping 
out, but it’s moving a little bit 
toward mainstream — apart from 
the bit with the maggots. 

Is‘pose the thing that also makes 
itso fast—you know my affinity for 
rock music — well, the hit man in 
Assassin always puts a Walkman on 
before he does a hit. Needless to 
say he’s got rock music on ‘cause 
it’s the only thing he can hear over — 
the top of the AK-33. The killings _ 
are intercut with lines from songs. 
The first one he’s got Guns and _ | 
Roses’s Welcome To The Jungle,when 
he does the second one he’s gota 
Megadeth track, and when he does _ 
the third one he’s quite 
appropriately got Black Sabbath’s 
Die Young. 

JG: It sounds like a good movie 
SH: That’s what I’m hoping 
Victims, Assassin, and particularly 


I've had it with fuckin’ slugs. 
JG: How much influence did you 
have in the Slugs film? 

SH: Absolutely none. It was a case 
of here’s the money, here’s the 
script, fuck off. If it’s crap I can 
stand back and say ‘it’s nothing to 
do with me’ and ifit’s brilliant I can 
say ‘of course itis, it’s based onmy 
novel’. They actually want me to be 
involved in writing the script of 
Breeding Ground, but I don’t think I 
would. If somebody decided to film 
something like Shadows, Spawn, 
Relics, Victims, something like that, 
I would. 


STIFFS 


JG: Victims is released in paperback 
in October with simultaneous 
release of your next hardback, 
Assassin. You say they’re a change 
of pace for you. In what way? 

SH: The violence in me novels, in 
Victims, Assassin and Nemesis — 
which is out next year — is not so 
much physical violence, it’s 
become more psychological, 
emotional violence. All the 
characters are really nasty bastards 
to each other. Everybody in Victims 
is a victim of some type of mental 
disturbance. 

JG: Including the doctor? 

SH: No, he’s a victim of being run 
over the head with a car. Every 
character in it is a victim of their 
own psyche. Assassin is a totally 
different kettle of fish. It’s probably 


. 


the fastest novel, the quickest- Nemesis, the one I’ve just finished, 
paced novel. It’s like a 125 that’s out | are the only coe I’ve done thatifa 
of control and there’s a brick wall in company comes along and says 


front of you. There’s no way of 
stopping it. 1 was knackered when 
I finished writing it. 

I've always wanted to doa 
gangster novel, ever since I did the 
novelisation of Terminator. I loved 
ee all the car chases in it, gun 

ttles, I thought, ‘this is great, I'll 
a 0a gangster novel’. Bring in the 


“we want to Blut these’ I would say 
‘yeah, but only on the proviso that 
I write the script’. 

JG: What about the future, about 
Nemesis? 

SH: It’s the only book I’ve ever 
written I can’t joke about, and that 
really worries me. I can’t even talk 
about it. When I finished it, it was 


"“ ASSASSIN’s 
got the sickest 
scene I’ve had 


The stuff I was eae, a t ~j»0ld dead genesers) which is the the only one that’severgotthrough = 
beginning was boring and / _ twist becai De of the gangs has | on first draft. Everybody that’s in print. It 
autobiographical, which i ‘\ ead co) years. hey get | readitat WH Allen saysit’s the best includes a 
probably why it was ne ver, ever, | ated by various means and | thing I’ve ever done. I knew from 
; ublished. The first full-length | ting the bloke who had ‘em | that last full stop that it was the dead 
i Lororhfceht wro Sarthin a ‘ ae It’s got Biss thing I’d ever done or the gangster, a 
called The Skull one yn kest ae I've “ ile of shit that I’d ever ti ‘ d| 
| Paperback [now A Paper rbac e na n’t know which. pros itute and 
é ine published in 1982, ju lugs? ant lot of ee -andl alotof 
4 came out. Then I did Deathday and | ma rots. Km | guite ‘oud'of tha d lam not the two- o 
: just tafter I'd finished 1 it, Hamlyn ~ on Beats “i og ever yor’ it. As soon as the maggots 
wrote and said they wer uying ‘out Be” ous ‘An work i a ished reading it I got 
i “ayine ore horror.) See Co) : him to send a memo around the 
: i eared unti len fey’ ve been efi ed office saying ‘no copies of this are 
‘ & le tae ¥lc oncré ete for two te Fess to be circulated around the 
»- JG; Slugs'the movie will soon be out | the ‘re buried in the foundations of | building, no-oneis to see this other 
on video; you’ ve said thatifittakes }-a building. I had to work out how | than the editor and the board of - 
ee 4 oft, theproducersare g poi ing to il adly de co posed a body w: irectors’. Everyone at WH Allen 


round on 
then be a Shigs lb ook? 
feel that I need to 3 


eding G 


© Tincold water. In concrete, if there’s 


:\ wes 


runnin’ around like chickens 
| with their heads cut off thinking 
‘bloody hell, what's in it, what’sin 
ay 

I will not doa tour to promote 
Nemesis, because I can’t talk about 
it, lwon’t talk aboutit. There’s stuff 
in there that I did not enjoy writing. 


e ifit was s stuck in concrete fo 
years, and it wouldn’t be that E 
| A body takes a year to decompose © 


no pra to it, it should be 
ey stink, but they're just 


bit mouldy. Their features 
Aare Beau fucked up so they have 
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Introducing our lady diary columnist. And what a 
lady. She hides her horny visage in the flare of the 


NY 
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flashguns but gets all the juiciest gems of gossip be 
they from Hell, Beetlejuice or just plain old Earth. 
Would you introduce this lady to your party? Maybe 
not, but she’s also Lady Ligger, the Mistress of 


Gatecrashers. 


aggots, beetles, 
members of the liv- 
ing dead, parasites 

and the dregs of 
society. No, I’m 
not talking about 

John Carpenter's 
Prince Of Darkness, 
I’m talking about 
the party at Lon- 
don’s Limelight Club which prom- 
oted it. The basement had been 
transformed into a crypt, quite an 
apt choice when you consider the 
number of stiffs who attended. 
Video screens played an endless 
series of clips from the movie, so 
much so that by the end of the party 
Tknew how tolip read. The waiters 
and waitresses, made up like the 
living dead, minced around with 
trays of food infinitely more hor- 
rifying than anything Carpenter 
could serve up. I’d never eaten any- 
thing like it before. Stepped in it 
once or twice, but never eaten 
Its 5% 

Freeloading journalists, looking 


for a story, mingled with such 
micro-celebs as Kirsten Cooke, 
from TV’s ‘Allo ‘Allo, and did I spot 
Bazzer Norman for just a second? 
Also spotted were writers Shaun 
Hutson - who still can’t afford a 
shirt with sleeves, ora haircut—and 
Clive Barker— who found the hair- 
dresser but shouldn’t have 
bothered. 

Both celebs and poseurs alike 
had to fight their way past the 
Limelight’s bunch of evolutionary 
throwbacks—the Bouncers. Watch- 
ing these neanderthals in dress- 
suits at work at least solved one 
abiding riddle for me. The reason 
the garments they wear around 
their throats are called ‘Dickie- 
bows’ is simple. It’s because 
they’re wrapped around 
pricks... 


FANTASTIC TASTE 


The following day found me in one 
of London’s great bookshops 
where I spotted a quaintly-titled 
series of fantasy books by Freda 
Warrington variously named A 
Blackbird In Silver and A Blackbird In 
Darkness, no doubt shortly to be fol- 
lowed by A Blackbird In Aspic, 
perhaps . . . The world’s first edi- 
ble fantasy novel. Well, why not? It 
seems that novels these days can be 
put to a variety of uses, a case in 
point being New English Library’s 
paperback edition of It — the first 
book I’ve ever seen printed on Izal 
toilet paper. (That's the last unpaid 


THE SPOOK 


for advert in a FEAR feature -ED.) 
What next, I ask myself? Extracts 
from Weaveworld in the Axminster 
catalogue? Chapters of Slugs in Gar- 
dener’s Monthly? (Yes, and that's the 
last unpaid for advert in this column — 
ED.). 

The rage at the moment seems to 
be for talking books. Now I must 
say I’ve stood in bookshops for 
hours shouting at the horror sec- 
tion and I’ve never got a word of 
sense out of any of them. There- 
fore, it was no surprise to see that 
James Herbert's The Fog is out on 
cassette. There’s also a new range 
of Guy N Smith talking books. 
You pick up the paperback and a 
voice says, ‘Don’t waste your 


, 


money... 


FORBIDDEN 
FANCIES 


Ever the ligger — and if you don’t 
know what that means, look it up 
in Shaun Hutson’s diary —I cadged 
a chauffeur-driven lift to the open- 
ing of Forbidden Planet's latest 
mega-store in London, courtesy of 
mon ed-i-tor John Gilbert. And he 
accuses me of ligging? You should 
have seen his fat, furry face down- 
ing gallons of gut-rot at the bar, and 
the way in which he hung on to his 
greasy glass when a shortage of 
nectar amber containers hit the 
drinking area. I should, however, 
mention — if only for the sake of my 
job — that John was only one of the 
editors, publishers and writers 
bopping around the barina frenzy 
of glass-finding. 

Apart from the great glass shor- 
tage, the evening was a gala affair. 
The only old-timers who appeared 
not to be there were Peter Cushing 
and and Chris Lee. Never mind, 
Adam ‘Batman’ West more than 
made up for the disappointment 
with his impression of Robin-and 
an even better one of Batgirl. 

Ialso bumped into the terrible 
twins Willy Rushton and Disc 
World author Terry Pratchett. I say 
‘terrible twins’ because, although 
neither are gentlemen connected, 
they were both dressed in a dis- 
turbingly similar manner. 

Talking of disturbing, I caught 
Geoff Portass— well-known for his 
work on Hellraiser — talking to a 
skinned corpse outside the Forbid- 
den party, who was sipping a 
cocktail through a long straw. 
Geoff had obviously just been 
thrown out, whichis not surprising 
given his obvious lack of ability in 
making friends and influencing 


people... 
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FEAR PERSONAL 
CLASSIFIED 
SECTION 


Small ads in the FEAR Classified Section are read by literally 
thousands of people who all share a common interest in the 
various apsects of Fantasy, Horror and Science Fiction — 
probably the best available method of reaching other fans. 


WANTED 


Wanted TENEBRAE and other Dario 
Argento films on VHS video. Also required 
DEAD AND BURIED and any early issues of 
FANGORIA. Contact D Hooker, 3 Coppice 
Ave, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 


Wanted: Good as new copies of the videos, 
DAWN OF THE DEAD, EXORCIST, or any 
Argento film they will sell (reasonably) or 
swop. Write (with details) to: 18 Severn St, 
Longridge nr Preston, Lancs. PR3 3ND. 


Wanted: Fiction-horror book called ‘ALB- 
ION,ALBION’. It’s about the banning and 
the takeover of the football grounds by gangs 
of fans. Phone 061-225-6350 and ask for 
Dave. 


VHS films required, particularly from the 
horror genre. All offers considered, though 
relatively high quality needed. Lucio Fulci, 
Dario Argento, Mario Bava films in particular. 
Contact MrJ Rowe at 6 Dawson Close, Saffron 
Walden, Essex CB10 2AR. 


Horror books wanted, novels and 
anthologies. Send your sales lists please to J E 
Sheridan, 183 Goldstone Crescent, Hove, 
Sussex BN3 6BD. 


Wanted: Horror movie posters for any films 
especially ‘Nightmare On Elm Street’, any 
Cronenberg or Carpenter film, ‘Evil Dead’, 
‘From Beyond’ etc. Write to: David, 7 Corbett 
Road, Hollywood, Birmingham. 


Any pictures or magazines that contain 
photos or extracts of special effects from John 
Carpenter's horror film THE THING. Contact 
Shane Parris, 10 Penllwyn, Llanelly Hill nr 
Abergavenny, Gwent, South Wales NP7 0PY. 


Very keen new collector seeks SF, Horror and 
Fantasy books especially Moorcock, Dick, Dr 
Who and old magazines. Write to Stephen 
Swan, 6 Top Road, Winterton, Scunthorpe, 
S.Humbs. 


Khai Of Ancient Khem and In The Moons Of 
Borea by Brian Lumley, art by Brundage Fin- 
lay and Boketc. Weird Tales, Dagon and G+S 
back issues STC. Garrie Hall, 54 Abberton 
Way, Loughborough, Leics. 


Wanted: Copies of GOLDEN DAWN manu- 
scripts. Original or photocopy. Please send 
details to Jon Svkes at 26 Ridsdale Road, Sher- 
wood, Nottingham NG5 3GQ. Please quote 
price wanted. 


First edition English and American hardcov- 
ers in fine condition of books by James Her- 
bert, Dean Koontz, Stephen Gallagher, Cliver 
Barker, Stephen King, Ramsey Campbell, 
Charles Grant, Thomas Tessier, Graham 
Masterton, Robert McCammon and Leigh 
Nichols. Contact Michael Anft, 30 Frazier 
Street, London SE1 7BG 


Wanted: Ouija Board info and board. Sepa- 
rate or together, both will be paid for. Write 
to Jon Sykes, 2B Ridsdale Road, Sherwood, 
Nottingham NG5 3GQ. 


Dark Harvest trade and limited editions of 
“Silver Scream”, “Night Visions 4 and 5” 
and many others. Also proofs. Many signed 
and out of print horror and science fiction 
titles. Send SAE for free list. Michael Anft, 
30 Frazier Street, London SE1 7BG. 


HOW TO PLACE YOUR 
SMALL AD 


Cut out and send off the form, together 

with your payment of £2.50 per entry 

form (cheques or postal orders 

preferably, made payable to 

NEWSFIELD LTD). Photocopies of the 

form are acceptable. 

@ The maximum is 35 words 

@ The service is not open to trade/ 
commercial advertisers 

@ Small ads will be printed in the first 
available issue 

m@ FEAR reserves the right to alter or 
refuse ads which do not comply 
with normal decent practice, or 


Send to FEAR READER CLASSIFIEDS, PO Box 10, Ludlow, Shropshire SY8 1DB 


Name .. 
Address .. 


Tick Classified heading: 


[Wanted [)ForSale [)Swapline []PenPals (]FanClub/Groups (]Fanzines 


Postcode 


which could be interpreted as 
encouraging illegalities. 


THE CLASSIFIED 
HEADINGS 


FEAR’s Reader Classified Section is not 
open to trade or commercial 
advertisers, but Fanzines may use it. 
The headings are self-explanatory: 
WANTED, FOR SALE, SWAPLINE, 
FAN CLUBS/GROUPS, PEN PALS, 
FANZINES and EVENTS DIARY (for 
fan club/group news, meetings or 
planned events). However, be careful 
about FEAR publishing dates with the 
last! 


(Events Diary (J Miscellaneous 


number if you want them printed. 


— 
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Method of payment [Cheque [_] Postal Order 
Write your advertisement here, one word per box, and include name, address and phone 


FOR SALE 


Wide range of movie material available at 
competitive prices: press stills, F.O.H. stills, 
lobby stills, quad posters, books, magazines. 
All genres covered, specialising in horror/sci- 
ence fiction. Contact] Rowe, 6 Dawson Close, 
Saffron Walden, Essex CB10 2AR. 


Limited edition ghost stories by A.F. Kidd in 
the M.R. James tradition. Two booklets for 
£3.50 from the Author, at 113 Clyfford Rd, 
Ruislip Gardens, Middx. HA4 6PX. Cheques/ 
P.O's payable to A.F. Kidd. 


Over 40 horror magazines from the Sixties. 
Famous monsters, monster world, Shriek! 
Supernatural and others. Also sets of stills 
from Hammer films. Send SAE for list. D. 
Sprawson, 96 Aubrey Rd, Small Heath, Birm- 
ingham B10 9DF. 


For sale: Complete White Dwarf One to cur- 
rent. Fully bound. Best offer by end of Sep- 
tember accepted, also book list of fantasy 
horror titles on receipt of SAE. 


Sci-fv/horror film memorabilia including 
Startrek, Star Wars, CE3K, Superman, 2010, 
Dune, Starman, Aliens, Shining, Elmstreet, 
Tron, Poltergeist, Dragonslayer, Black Hole, 
Spielberg, Starburst magazine. SAE stating 
interests. B Gayler, 45 Park Crescent, Har- 
row, Middlesex HA3 6ER. 


Author bibliographies. 25 top authors 
including Aldiss, Anderson, Dick, Farmer, 
Harrison, McCaffrey, Pangborn and Russell. 
Prices from 75p to £3. Send SAE for free list 
to: Phil Stephensen-Payne, ‘Imladris’, 25a 
Copgrove Road, Leeds, West Yorkshire LS8 
2sSP. 

NIGHTLESS CITY. An _ exciting new 
magazine of science fiction and dark fantasy. 
Short stories and verse. Beautifully illustrated 
throughout. Coming soon. Watch for details 
here and in the small press. 


THE REAPER’S IMAGE - A new portfolio 
by Dave Carson, illustrating stories by 
Barker, King, Herbert and Campbell. Signed 
and numbered, limited to 500 copies. Price 
£5.00 post free. Dave Hughes, 104 Highcliffe 
Road, Wickford, Essex. 


For Sale (a) Fantasy Horror Sci-Fi Books (b) 
Hundreds of same genre rare pulp mags incl. 
40 ‘Weird Tales’. Send stamp for each list to 
Ken Cowley, ‘Trinity’, 153 Old Church Road, 
Clevedon, Avon BS21 7TU 


Fantastic literature, fantasy macabre and sci- 
ence fiction for sale. Regular lists of OOP and 
secondhand hardcovers and _ paperbacks. 
Write for sample. Fantastic Literature, 25 
Avondale Road, Rayleigh, Essex SS6 8NJ 


CALL OF CTHULHU SCENARIOS. THE 
ART OF MADNESS, SPIRITS OF ARKHAM 
(£3 each), THE LOCH CARRIG MONSTER, 
SHADOWS FROM THE PAST (£4 each). 
Order from; Terry White, 45 Windmill Lane, 
Worksop, Notts. $80 2SQ 


SWAPLINE 


Collector of M John Harrison, Algernon 
Blackwood, Arthur Machen and Clark 
Ashton Smith would like to exchange info, 
books, magazines, articles etc. Contact Robin 
Davies, 17 Millstream Close, Hertford, Herts 
$G14 IL] 


PEN PALS 


Male writer (20) seeks penfriend. Dislikes 
modern trend for gore and guts. Likes old 
school, poetry and classic literature. Wor- 
ships Godlike Morrissey. Rhys Williams, 
“Mynachty’, 16 Alexandra Road, 
Aberystwyth, Cards. SY23 1LN. 


Long-letter writers wanted for female aged 
25, addicted to Horror and Fantasy. Other 
interests include music, alternative comedy, 
theatre, politics, photography, and psychol- 
ogy, and I adore animals, especially cats. 
Write soon! Caroline Harvey, 1 Brunswick 
Close, Pinner, Middx. HA5 5AU. 


Fun loving male (15) seeking females who are 
nuts on films, cinema, videos and books. 
Most letters answered. Write to Maverick 
Kelly at 7 Tean Hurst Close, Lower Tean, 
Staffs. ST10 4NN. 


Lone Wolf seeks similar spirits for discussion 
of mists and snow, graveyards and forests, of 
magic and the moon. Pallid pre-Raphaelite 
maidens especially welcomed. Write to John, 
30 Guild Rd, Erith, Kent. 


18-year-old male horror fan seeks other fans 
of similar age into horror fiction especially 
King, Barker, and horror movies especially 
‘Elm Street’, ‘Hellraiser’, Cronenberg etc. 
Write to: David, 7 Corbett Road, Hollywood, 
Birmingham. 


I’ve been trying to locate some weirdos, of 
assorted genders, but it’s harder than putting 
on your undies without using your hands! 
Write to - Darren Wills, 19 St Bevans Road, 
Skircoat Green, Halifax HX3 ORT 


Male 20, wants penpals, male or female, into 
fantasy, SF, horror, PBM, RPG etc. Sense of 


humour essential. Write to Rik Wilson, 30 
Buttermere Drive, Dalton-in-Furness, Cum- 
bria LA15 8QW 


I challenge anyone out there to be weird 
enough to reply to this pen pal ad. I’m a 16- 
year-old male who's into horror: Tony Fyler, 
8 Gwendoline Street, Merthyr Tydfil, Mid 
Glamorgan CF47 9AD 


A 17-year-old male fan of Fangoria, 
Gorezone, Romero’s ‘Dead’ series, Clive 
Barker, Freddy and Horror films. Looking for 
Pen-Pals the world over. Write to 18 Severn 
St, Longridge nr Preston, Lancs. PR3 3ND, 
England. 


FAN CLUB/GROUPS 


CASSANDRA: Critical, library and research 
services for serious writers. We organise 
workshops and performances and publish 
market news. Jan Watson will chair our 1989 
Workshop, write to 10 Marlowe Court, Lymer 
Ave, London SE19 1LP. 


Vincent Price, Ingrid Pitt are members! Dare 
you lift the lid of the Black Box Club? The only 
audio tape club for connoisseurs of the 
creepy! SAE details, B.B.C., 17 Brynteg 
Avenue, Pontllanfraith, Gwent NP2 2BY. 


AD+D player seeks company to adventure 
with. I] am aged 18 and available most nights. 
Can travel. Contact Jim Craig, 1 Trident Way, 
Renfrew PA4 OLJ or phone 886 6224. 


PRISONER Appreciation Society. Six Of One 
is the only official worldwide society for the 
classic Patrick McGoohan television series. 
Send SAE or 21.R.C.s for details to PO Box 66, 
Ipswitch. IP2 9TZ. Be seeing you! 


FANZINES 


NEXUS - The journal of imaginative media. 
Exclusive Wes Craven interview in Issue 8. 
Also extensive coverage of the Edinburgh 
Film Festival and features on Doomwatch and 
Animator Chuck Jones £1.25 inc. from Nexus 
Publications, 7A Woodhaw, Egham, Surrey 
TW20 9AP. 


SOLITON: Science Fiction Review. In Issue 
1: Gwyneth Jones on poetics and puzzles, 
plus articles on Gibson and Turner. £2.50 or 
£8.00 for 4, from 10 Marlowe Court, Lymer 
Avenue, London SE19 1LP. 


THE EDGE: 20 A4 pages quarterly. Ist issue 
available November. Horror, fantasy, science 
fiction, £1.30 incl. postage and packing, 56 
Writtle Rd, Chelmsford CM1 3BU. Cheques 
etc to Graham Evans. Contributions wel- 
come: fiction, criticism, poetry. 


SPECTRE - new fanzine for Speccy. Reviews, 
PBM’s, videos, tips and more. To buy this 
crucial fanzine (A4 size) send 35p and SAE to: 
Jonathan Bell, 26 Chaffers Mead, Ashtead, 
Surrey KT21 1NG. 


A quiet summer day 200 years hence and the 
last man relates the arrival of Simulacra, the 
death game - Jeff ‘The Yak’ Minter writes in 
issue 1 of NIGHTLESS CITY. Coming soon. 


SKELETON CREW - The magazine of mod- 
ern horror literature. Issue II: James Herbert 
Special, featuring articles, info and brand 
new interview. ‘SKELETON CREW is bright 
and informative’ - James Herbert. 95p. Dave 
Hughes, 104 Highcliffe Road, Wickford, 
Essex. 


CLOSE TO THE EDGE: SF, Fantasy and Hor- 
ror Fiction/Artwork. Issue One available now 
at only 90p including P&P. Send cheque or 
PO to: John Winder, 170 St Osyth Road, Clac- 
ton-on-Sea, Essex CO15 3HD. 


William Hope Hodgeson: Voyages and Vis- 
ions. Limited edition 300 copy 72 page book- 
let of material by and about this noted early 
horror author £5.00 post paid from Ian Bell, 5 
The Meadows, Watlington, Oxford. OX95JN 


TALES AFTER DARK: Weird and macabre 
fiction, nonfiction, poetry and art by Ramsey 
Campbell, Brian Lumley, Roger Johnson, 
Allen Koszowski, Peter Jeffrey and more. For 
further details contact Garrie Hall, 54 Abber- 
ton Way, Loughborough, Leics. 


OUT OF THE WOODWORK. Dark fantasy 
fanzine. Issue One £1.00, issue Two £1.00, 
post free. Cheques to Fantastic Literature, 25 
Avondale Rd, Rayleigh, Essex SS6 8NJ. 


EVENTS DIARY 


Where am I? In the village for the Six Of One 
1988 PRISONER Convention at Portmeirion, 
North Wales, over the weekend of 2/3 Sep- 
tember. See our main classified ad details. I 
am not a number! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The guy who asked me where I got my FEAR 
magazine from at WH Smith in Macclesfield 
on 28 June. Please contact me for correspon- 
dance, Darren Boakes, PO Box 430, Kadina 
5554, South Australia. 


ROSS 


IN THE RAW 


“| get scared 
on rollercoas- 
ters, I get 
scared on 
ghost trains” 


Cult television personality Jonathan Ross gives Philip 
Nutman the dosh on his fears, his love of horror 
fiction, and his ever-expanding comic book 


collection. 


o, Jonathan, tell 

us, what scares 

ou? 

JR: In real life? I get 
scared on roller- 
coasters, I get 

scared on ghost 
trains. In fact, I 

recently punched 

someone on a 


ghost train. 

My girlfriend and I were in 
France and went on one. I love the 
idea of them, like in that great Tobe 
Hooper movie The Funhouse, but I 
shut my eyes once I’m on one. I 
suppose I don’t like the dark much. 
I’m not actually scared but I get 
excitable. They had a guy dressed 
up in a luminous suit on this one 
who came out lurching at you, 
leaning forward and groaning. I 
knew we were coming back round 
to him, so for fun I was shouting, 
‘Ohno, the spooky man’s going to 
come out!’. When he did appear I 
got so carried away I stood up and 
punched him! He was understand- 
ably upset and chased us out of the 
bloody funfair! 

I used to be scared of the dark 
when I was a kid. I used to hate it 
when there were power cuts and 
suddenly it was complete black- 
ness, because even outside there 
would be nostreet lights. But at the 
same time of being scared there 


was also a sense of excitement. 

Thonestly can’t think of any big 
fears, not real-life ones. I don’t 
spend time thinking about it. I’m 
not fond of spiders, but I can pick 
them up to remove them from the 
bathroom, so I’m not phobic about 
them. They don’t frighten me on 
screen. Graphic violence does, 
especially the thought of it in real 
life. 

Some films have really 
frightened me. I got scared watch- 
ing the George Romero zombie 
movies. I don’t know whether it’s 
because they’re so mundane, 
because you can see the parallel 
with neighbours coming to get 
you. The sense that there’s no way 
out. yes, the feeling of confine- 
ment. Yes, that’s what scares me, 
and I’ve had a few zombie-related 
dreams after I’ve watched them. 
It’s that whole thing that once 
you've got away from them, 
wham, there they are again. It 
doesn’t matter where you go. Like 
the thing in the helicopter in the 
second movie, Dawn Of The Dead: it 
didn’t matter where they flew to, 
the problem was still the same, 
inescapable. It’s the big fear of 
never being able to escape. 

Ithought Nightmare On Elm Street 
worked really well because it had 
its own inner logic, the logic of 
nightmares, which means you 
leave something behind you and 
then there itis again in front of you. 


I find that idea quite frightening. 


PRICE OF FAME 


Life isn’t my own anymore to the 
extent it was. I can’t go out and 
wander freely. If people approach 
mein the street I try not to be nasty 
or unpleasant to them, but it does 
get to be a pain in the arse some- 
times, especially when you can’t 
walk 30 feetin a crowded spot with- 
out someone saying something, or 
asking for an autograph. 

The other weekend I went to my 
nephew’s school féte, which is a 
harmless thing to do and I wasn’t 
there in any official capacity, I just 
wanted to spend some time with 
him. Of course I couldn’t go any- 
where without being asked for an 
autograph. 

Sometimes you wonder what 
could happen ifit got out of hand— 
like a George Romero movie. 

A few weeks back I was around 
Picadilly Circus when some pissed 
football fans were there, looking 
like they were going to cause 
trouble. They didn’t as it turned 
out, but if they had decided to I 
would have been more of a target 
than just anyone passing by 
because I’m on TV. Fortunately 
they didn’t recognise me. Fora 
moment, though, I was worried. 
You’re much more vulnerable 
when you're known. 

I’m working hard, I’m nearly 
always in a hurry to get from A to 
B, sol try to walk quickly and keep 
my eyes straight ahead because 
you don’t want to be stopped. 

The Last Resort is an uptempo 
show so I have to have a lively 
attitude, but people think you’re 
like that all the time. I’m only 
human and there are days when I 
feel pissed off at the world, or I’ve 
had a bad night, or I’ve gota 
headache. People don’t stop to 
think about this. Yet] try to be nice 
however I’m feeling, as it’s not 
really fair otherwise. 


ANGELES OF DEATH 


I was in a car accident in Los 
Angeles recently when I was 
filming the Incredibly Strange Film 
series. 

I'd only just passed my test 
before I went out there, buthireda 
car anyway. Id just gone through 
a set of lights and signalled right to 
pull over to check where we were. 
The car was in the extreme left lane. 
As I pulled over an airport shuttle — 
the guy was obviously speeding 
wildly as he was on his last pick up 
and wanted to get home — kicked 
me right up the arse. I started to go 
into the car in front of me, so I 
swerved and went up on the pave- 
ment. 

Fortunately, I accidentally 
stamped on the accelerator instead 
of the brake, because otherwise I 
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don’t think we'd have made it, we 
would have been pulped between 
two vehicles. Thank God it was a 
wide pavement and empty at the 
time, as I was really moving at this 
point and just managed to stop 
before hitting a wall. My girlfriend 
would have been badly smashed 
up if it hadn’t happened like that. 
Now that’s scary. 


MOVIES AND 
COMICS . 


I got interested in horror movies 
through comics, which I collect. 
The first ones I bought were Unex- 
pected, The Witching Hour, The Phan- 
tom Stranger and the rest of the DC 
supernatural line. I was 
immediately drawn to that stuff. It 
was a great period to be collecting 
those comics. Unexpected used to 
come up with some great stories, 
beautiful artwork. This was the 
early Seventies; there was some 
tremendous anthology material 
around then. 

I never really read horror fiction 
at that time. I quite like it now, but 
it’s only about an eighth of what I 
read, whichis ashame asIdo enjoy 
it. I’ve got a pile of Shaun Hutson 
books to read; I probably won’t 
have time to get through them all, 
but I enjoyed Relics. 

I wasn’t usually allowed to watch 
horror movies as a kid. I do 
remember seeing Psycho when I 
was young, and was scared by that, 
but someone told me it was Nor- 
man Bates who was doing the kill- 
ings, so it wasn’t as effective as it 
should have been. The early Ham- 
mer movies were great. Jacques 
Tourneur’s I Walked With A Zombie 
made a big impression on me. 

That scared the fuck out of me 
when I was a kid. I remember 
thinking, ‘God, I’ve got to be so 
careful no-one slips me a piece of 
paper with the runes on it’, you 
know, you think like that when 
you're a kid. Great movie. 

I've bought some of the boxed 
sets of the old EC horror comics, 
but I’m not too impressed with 
them. I wish the reprints were in 
colour. Some of the stories are 
excellent, but I think the reason 
why I'm not terribly excited by 
them is because of buying them in 
bulk. I think if I’d been able to col- 
lect them issue by issue it would 
have been fun. I liked the movies 
they made out of them, the ones 
Amicus did. I love Tales From The 
Crypt, that was great. Vault Of Hor- 
ror wasn’t so good, though. 

Comics-wise, I quite like what 
Rick Vietch has done with Swamp 
Thing since Alan Moore left the 
series. My big disappointment 
recently was the John Constantine 
Hellblazer spin-off. It’s a bit dull, the 
artwork’s okay, but overall a mas- 
sive disappointment. Constantine 
was much better as a supporting 
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character in Swamp Thing as Alan 
Moore created such a bizarre uni- 
verse. Hellblazer’s so obvious, two- 
dimensional, there’s no excitement 
whatsoever. The strength of 
Moore’s work was that you never 
felt it was a continuing series, but 
with Constantine you know DC are 
going to milk the character for all 
he’s worth. 


RECENT READING 


I'm just getting around to reading 
books by some of the big names I 
missed when they first came out. 
I've just started reading Ramsey 
Campbell’s work, which is tre- 
mendous, and I read Stephen 
King’s Pet Semetary recently, which 
is wonderfully bleak and scary. 

That's why I love the idea of 
FEAR. I don’tknow whoelse is out 
there, which is why lintend to con- 
tinue reading the magazine. It’s 
indispensable as my time’s limited 
and I only want to read the best. 

I've been an HP Lovecraft fan for 
years, which is why [like Ramsey’s 
stuff so much; there’s a real Lovec- 
raft feel to them. Clive Barker's 
Books Of Blood are very enjoyable, 
butI haven’tread any of his novels. 
Shaun Hutson’s a lot of fun; his 
good books are great tongue-in- 
cheek stuff. It was a pleasure hav- 
ing him on the show. 

It’s difficult to say who else I 
might have on the show. It’s light 
entertainment and there’s only so 
much you can do with horror 
authors. You have to ask the old 
question: ‘Why do you write this 
awful stuff?’ because we have a 
mainstream audience who either 
don’tknow, or understand, horror 
fiction. Directors are easier, 
because even if viewers haven't 
seen the films, they are more likely 
to have heard about them, and you 
can show a clip. 

Literature is more confined. Take 
James Herbert, for example. He’s 
obviously well known to FEAR 
readers and a certain section of the 
general public, but there’s likely to 
be a large section of the audience 
who haven't heard of him. On the 
other hand, Wes Craven — as an 
example — if people haven’t heard 
of him, they will have heard of 
Nightmare On Elm Street. 

There aren’t many horror writers 
we could have on the show because 
they aren’t well known or they just 
wouldn’t work that well. Clive and 
Shaun are fine because they're 
young and hip; Shaun in particular 
is great because he’s funny, relaxed 
— perfect for the show. James Her- 
bert would probably be too dry for 
our audience. I hear he’s very seri- 
ous. But who knows? If we do any 
more writers we’ ve got to find a dif- 
ferent angle. In the meantime I'll 
just keep reading FEAR to find out 
if there’s anyone who we should 
have on the show. 
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Beye. jo. ++Personal Report of Brother LOU. 
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8 Mb. lo WONG +++Coded transmission - 

g B00... "1 May |. Priority Channel +++ 
reo at |. Since accidentally entering the 
BY Ac aie —— Ee Timescape I have come across a 
eT ee / number of varied and interesting 
ont % il ' places, but none more so than my 
1 cast present location, a GAMES 
ine * | —. WORKSHOP store on Ancient Earth. 
tB bh } > These shops are filled with 
¢f Imperial Monoscan {© incredible amounts of astounding 
4 BOL OW 5/b (Earth = |o gaming material, including ALL the 
aigt |o brand new Games Workshop 
—_ products. More than that, each shop 
‘ r = has, on average, over 30,000 Citadel 


Miniatures, from Snotlings to Marine 
Dreadnought Armour! 


Even better, the managers and staff 
of these shops are all friendly and 
eager to help (without me having to 
: } shoot any of them too), so I strongly 
Innocence }{ ' : recommend a return visit at a later 
proves , : date. GAMES WORKSHOP stores are 
nothing Ai aon , Without doubt the answer to any 
: Imperial Marine’s gaming needs... 

Message ends...STOP + + 


GAMES WORKSHOP stores can provide you with all your gaming needs, from board, roleplaying and family games to CITADEL MINIATURES and 
WHITE DWARF Magazine. We now have a total of eleven shops in the UK as well as one in the US, all of which provide an excellent service with 
friendly staff and managers. Please also note that some of our shops are now closed one day a week. You can find our shops in the following places: 


* SOUTHAMPTON: 23 East Street, Tel: 0703 331962 * LONDON: Plaza Centre, Oxford Street, London NWI. 
Tel: 01 436 0839 (Manager: Phil Brough) * LONDON: 1 Dalling Road, Hammersmith W6. Tel: 01 741 3445 (Manager: Pete Armstrong) 
* BIRMINGHAM: 37, West Terrace, The Pallasades. Tel: 021 632 4804 (Manager: Dave Howard) * LEEDS: 12/16 Central Road. Tel: 
0532 420834 (Manager: Val Eyles-Owen) Closed: Tuesdays. * MANCHESTER: Unit 162, Marsden Way, Arndale Centre. Tel: 061 832 
6863 (Manager: Karl Hulme) * NEWCASTLE: 63 Clayton Street. Tel: 0912 322418 (Manager: Ian Henzell) Closed: Wednesdays. 

* NOTTINGHAM: 41A Broadwalk, Broadmarsh Centre. Tel: 0602 585744 (Manager: Colin Morris) * SHEFFIELD: 95 The Moor. 
Tel: 0742 750114. Closed Wednesdays (Manager: Paul Castleton) * YORK: 26 Goodramgate. Tel: 0904 653575 (Manager: Evan Moss) 
Closed: Wednesdays * DERBY: 42 Sadler Gate. Tel: 0332 371657 (Manager: Colin Morris) Closed: Wednesdays 
* LIVERPOOL: 23 Bold Street. Tel: 051 708 6087. Closed Wednesdays. (Manager: Karl Hulme) 


And in the USA: * BALTIMORE/WASHINGTON AREA: Unit F3, Laurel Centre Mall, Laurel, Maryland 20707. (Manager: Tim Olsen) 
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This charming comedy combines the 
buffoonery of the ‘Pink Panther’ 
films with the action and excitement 
of ‘The Karate Kid”. 


A superb night's entertainment for 
the whole family. 
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hat happens on the 13th Floor is 
more than just superstition. More 
than ritualistic murder. The Past has 
returned to shatter the Present as 
the vengeful spirit manifests itself 
with terrifying results. 

If you have never believed that 13 
was unlucky — wait till you see this 
chillingly exciting film! 


